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Executive  Summary 


With  the  end  ol  Uie  Cold  War  and  liic  ■'Ubscquenl  lo--^  ol  Lnilcd  Slates 
bases  in  the  Philippines,  the  lorward  presence  mission  ot  the  United  States 
military  is  mcn’ing  into  to  a  new  phase.  With  fiscal  restructuring  at  home  and 
less  unih'  of  purpose  among  the  nations  ot  Asia,  the  United  Slates  is  mo\ing 
to  a  -lraleg\'  of  "place>-  not  bases"  in  maintaining  fiM'ward  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  1  or  --uch  a  strategy  to  '-ucceed,  it  is  necessar\-  to  find  like- 
minded  partners  in  the  region  who  will  allow  open  acces-^  to  regional 
facilities  to  provide  '.lie  support  needed  tor  the  United  States  military  to 
operate  globally. 

The  Republic  Singapore  has  been  the  most  vocal  advocate  among 
Southeast  .Asian  nations  for  a  continuing  presence  of  United  States  forces  in 
the  .\.sia- Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean.  In  consonance  with  its  views,  Singapore 
has  offered  the  United  States  military  expanded  access  to  its  excellent  facilities, 
agreeing  to  allow  the  stationing  of  a  limited  number  of  U.S.  Military 
personnel  in  the  Republic.  .As  such,  it  behoo\’es  U.S.  policy  planners  to 
understand  the  nature  and  views  of  the  CAivernment  of  Singapore.  This 
thesis  explores  institutional  development  in  Singapore,  detailing  the 
evolution  of  its  political,  economic,  diplomatic  and  defense  structures.  .\s  a 
'  ickground  study,  it  attempts  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  wav  in  which 
Singapore  \'iews  the  world  and  defines  its  unique  national  interests. 

An  independent  nation  only  since  196.^,  Singapore  has  become 
synonymous  with  success  and  efficient  management  of  both  its  economy  and 
its  society.  While  Singapore's  success  has  become  a  model  for  others  seeking 


rapid  economic  de\eiopment.  its  metliods  tor  organizing;  ils  ocieU  ha\e 
been  contentious:..  A  democrac\’  in  li^rm,  it  not  in  tact.  SingapcMe  has  come 
under  criticism  tor  its  autocratic  and  paternalistic  ;.;o\’ernment  intrusion  into 
L!ie  iicc"'  ot  its  citizens  and  suppression  of  political  dissent. 

As  opposition  to  communism  has  departed  the  v'.orld  geo-political  scene 
as  a  central  organizing  principle  tor  securiU  ralionales,  the  United  si^^tes  has 
placed  the  support  ot  democraev  and  human  rights  specificalK  in  its  securib' 
agenda.  The  idea  that  countries  with  sliared  values  would  be  unlikelv  to  go  to 
war  with  one  another  seems  to  the  core  of  llie  argument  for  this  new  priorih  . 
In  .Asia,  the  notion  ot  shared  values  is  being  challenged  b\  governments  who 
hold  do  not  necessarilv  share  the  v  iew  that  liberal  democraev.  as  defined  bv 
the  West,  is  necessarilv  the  best  wav  in  which  to  organize  societies. 

Singapore  is  a  classic  example  of  this  contrast.  This  thesis  argues  that 
while  Singapore  may  not  prox’ide  democratic  government,  from  a  western 
perspective,  it  does  provide  good  government.  In  a  world  of  many  cultures 
and  differing  values,  the  United  States  must  base  its  policies  on  shared 
interests  rather  than  shared  values.  When  examined  from  this  perspective, 
the  interests  of  Singapore  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  correspond  to 
a  sufficient  degree  to  make  a  productive  relationship  between  the  two  nations 
advantageous  to  each.  To  make  a  productive  relationship  possible,  it  is 
essential  that  United  States  poliev  planners  understand  Singapore's  historv. 
With  such  a  perspective,  the  intentions  and  the  constraints  that  ^hape  the 
national  interests  of  Singapore  will  become  apparent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
thesis  to  provide  such  a  studv  for  United  States  poliev. 


1.  Introduction:  Singapore,  A  Talc  of  Two  Citic*'  ? 


A  Country  of  Contradiction*':  The  \’iow  from  the  West 

11  was  the  best  ol  times,  it  was  llie  wor-'t  of  time>,  it  was  the  age  ot 
A  i-^dom,  it  was  the  a<;e  of  fooli'-hness.  it  wa^  the  epocli  of  belief,  it  w.a*-  the 
epoch  ol  incredulitw  it  wa^  the  reason  ol  l  ight,  it  was  the  easi'n  ot 
i '*arknes-,  it  w  as  the  *'pring  ol  hi'pe,  it  was  the  w  inter  ol  despair,  w  e  had 
everything  betore  us,  we  had  nothing  before  us,  we  were  all  going  direct  to 
heaven,  we  were  all  going  the  other  wav.' 


’n  the  '  A'  'V  columni't  \nthon\  l.ewi-  borrowed  the  title  ot 

■  hckeiw  novel  in  describing  the  unv  wland  nation  of  '-ingapiue  in  hi^ 
column,  entitled  "\  kale  v't  two  ('ities."-  I  Ids  i'  indeed  a  curious  .md 
decidedh  western  \  iew  of  the  i -land  cilv-slate.  l^ickens  highlighted  the  siiirk 
contrasts  between  the  sc|ualor  and  misery  of  the  life  of  the  "have-nots "  against 
the  splcMidor  and  comfort  of  the  aristocracy.  Lewis,  in  attempting  to  use  the 
analogy,  highlighted  the  subtle  contrasts  that  Singapore  presents  to  the 
western  observer. 

To  the  observer  arriv  ing  at  modern  Changi  airport,  consistently  rated  as 
vine  ol  the  world's  best  among  business  travelers,  and  traveling  bv  a  spotlessly 
clean  (and  inexpensive)  taxi  to  the  gleaming  citv  of  waterfront  high  rises,  it 
must  seem  the  season  of  light  and  the  spring  of  hope:  Singapore  as  the  best 
planned  and  most  perfectly  maintained  citv  in  the  world;  Singapore's  clean 
streets  and  efficient  and  modern  mass  transit;  Singapore  as  a  model  vT  public 
housing  where  of  the  citizens  live  in  government  subsidized  high  rise 

'  hji'k's  riR'kv'ns,  \  r.dr  01  l':i'o  i  ilu>,  k  ited  in  Flir  <  Kxioni  Du  lionmv  ol  f  AiNlvu  d; 

v'Ntord  Lnivv'rsitv  Tross,  p.l8,V. 

-  Vnlhonv  Lvnvis,  "  \  IjIo  v't  I  vwi  v  ilios,  /7;i’  V<Ti’  \o)k  riiiios,  .  \  ng  us  t  o ,  is'-*'!;  ^ovl.  p.l''. 


.iparlmcnls.  the  \  asl  iTia)orit\'  of  them  !iome  ovvnL'r-:  \'.  ilh 

noi;!i;^ible  miLMTipUn'mont,  crime  and  a  lar;4elv  dru!;-lree  '-ocieb'.  !  '  -ome 
western  obser\er‘-.  'deepod  in  the  'oadilioiT'  of  liberal  dernocrac\  ..ho  !o('k- 
below  file  urlace  at  Ihe  ;;overnmenl  apparali.i'-  that  ha-'  rou;.;lU  Ihe 
remarkable  chanj^e^  mentioned  above  it  mav  -eem  tlie  -  ea''on  of  Parkne^-'^ 
and  the  winter  of  I'Je^pair:  an  autocratic  i;o\ernment  re^ulatiiiL;  iP  cili/en  - 
live^  in  tlie  tinie^-t  detail;  a  ;.^o\’ernment  intolerant  vd  anv  llireat  to  it-^  power:  a 
;40\ernment  with  the  power  ot’  detention  without  trial  ;  a  t;overnment  which 
will  break  an  oppo'^ition  politician,  ruin  him  linancialh,  and  de-drov  hi>' 
career  on  the  [’retext  ch  misu;-e  ot  Sl.'O  o|  univer^-ilv  lund-':  a  i^overnmenl 
which  limits  the  circulation  ot  toreit;n  publication^  which  critici/e  it  and 
refuse  to  publish,  in  lull,  the  j;overnmenlP  rebuttals  to  ^uch  critici^'in'. 

.All  of  this  praise  and  criticism  contains  truths  and,  from  a  western 
\  iew  point,  create  the  paradox  that  is  Singapore.  The  key  point  that  Lew  is 
seems  to  miss  in  applying  the  Dickens'  analogy  in  the  case  of  Singapore  is 
'('s////,s.  The  political  world  is  littered  with  the  remains  of  authoritarian 
gov’ernments  which  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  citizenrv  and 
drove  their  respective  countries  to  ruin.  Those  who  remain  in  power  and 
continue  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  find  themselves  imperiled  and 
teetering  on  the  brink  of  oblivion,  Cuba  and  North  Korea  being  two  obv  ious 
examples  from  the  former  mightv  communist  world.  South  .\frica,  losing  its 
grip  on  the  enforced  s\siem  of  minoritv  rule,  is  one  from  outside  the 

See  Stan  Sesser,  "  \  Reporter  \t  Laixe,  \  Nialions  or '  ontradictions.  Jin'  Snr  VorVi-i 
lanuarv  I,’’.,  IQ‘^2,  pp. 

's-.'e  Ihe  heart  oi  the  matter  m  the  ■  hee  soon  lean  aitair. '  Hic  .^fruits  i Uno  W'l'i'kiu 
i):yetst’iis  Ldituui,  Vpril  24,  loop  p  iS 

'See  I’hilip  shenon,  "2  Fates  ot  siny;apore:  t.'ensor  and  c  ommunications  e  enter, '  Hw  .ViTr  lew 
/7w(S,  August  ",  p.  .\o. 
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vTommunist  bloc,  can  tind  ample  e\  idence  lo  yi\  e  credence  lo  Lord 

\cton'''  assertion  in  ISS^,  just  eii;ht  vears  af'r  the  death  of'  Dickons,  lliat 
l\nver  tends  to  corrupt  and  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutolw 

iVhile  the  leadership  in  Sini;apore  does  not  po<<oss  absolute  pinver,  the 
People's  Action  ParU',  w  hich  has  ruled  the  island  nation  since  its  inception  in 
19bs.  comes  as  close  to  meeting  that  criteria  as  an\'  in  countries  w  hich 
regularh  hold  elections.  How  then,  Irom  a  western  \  iewpoint,  does  one 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  government  of  Singapore  is  widelv  recognized  as 
the  least  corrupt  in  Asia  and  the  entire  developing  world? 

In  the  wake  oJ  the  cold  w  ar,  as  the  West  searches  for  a  new  ideologv  to 
replace  its  moribund  anti-communist  notions  of  the  free  world  "  versus  the 
evil  empire,  "  the  widelv  touted  success  c'f  Singapore  presents  a  particular 
ideological  problem.  If  the  centerpiece  of  .American  foreign  policy  in  the  post¬ 
cold  war  era  is  to  be  the  promotion  of  democracy  and  universal  human  rights 
in  the  tradition  of  western  liberal  democracy,  then  we  shall  certainly  find 
ourselves  at  odds  with  the  leadership  of  the  tiny  island  nation.  The  highly 
authoritarian  regime  in  Singapore,  and  its  unabashed  promotion  of  its  view 
that  the  notions  of  western  democraev  are  not  the  single  model  of  univ  ersal 
political  and  economic  development  receive  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.  .\s  James  Schlesinger 
argued  when  discussing  America’s  quest  for  a  post-cold  war  security  poliev: 

...  there  mav  be  some  conflict  between  the  introduction  of  democratic 
institutions  and  the  pursuit  of  rapid  economic  growth.  Manv  of  the  states 
nov.  seeking  new  directions  in  economic  policy  quite  simply  reject  the 


"Lord  Action,  m  a  letter  to  Bishop  Mandell  (Treighton,  v  iled  in  Die  ilxti'ui  Didioiuuv  of 
(O.stofd:  ('<\lord  Lniv  ersitv  I'ress,  iv>70',  p.l. 
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American  \  ariant  ot  unfettered  capitalism.  For  much  of  Asia  the  preterred 
model  is  l.ee  Kuan  \  e\v,  not  Margaret  Thatcher." 


These  -entiments  are  echoed,  loudlv,  throughout  'he  booming 
economies  oi  Fast  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  its  earh'  existence,  immedialelv 
following  independence,  the  tinv  citv  Tate  looked  for  models  to  base  its 
policies  on  to-ensure  its  sur\i\al.  examples  are  the  Israeli  model  lor  defense 
and  the  Swiss  model  for  economic  development.  \Vith  the  outstanding 
success  that  Singapore  has  enjoyed  in  its  short  twentv-eight  \  ear  history  it  has 
now  become  the  model  that  others  -eek  to  emulate,  particularh'  among 
regional  neighbors  in  Southeast  .\sia.^  F.K.\.  (.'lien  writes,  discussing  the 
future  of  .\sian  economic  development: 

"impressive  achievements  in  social  and  economic  development  over 
the  past  two  decades  have  made  Singapore,  as  a  country,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  models  of  development,”" 

The  Singapore  model,  far  from  being  limited  to  small,  non-agricultural, 
predominantly  urban  countries  like  itself,  is  receiving  attention  even  in  great 
centers  of  power  seeking  a  path  to  greater  modernization  and  economic 
development.  N'icholas  D.  Kristoff,  \ew  ^ork  Times  Beijing  correspondent 
for  the  past  five  years,  commented,  upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  on 
the  current  economic-political  models  being  discussed  in  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  (PRC).  Wdth  the  shift  from  the  davs  of  Mao  to  the  late  era 


'  fames  .SchJesinger,  '  Quest  For  .A  Post-Cold  War  Foreign  Police, "  Fere/y/i  Affairs  ,  .Vmenca  and 
the  World,  iao2-l^Q3,  Vol.  72  No.  I,  p.  24. 

''lonath.';;'  Rigg,  Southeast  Asia  A  Region  hi  Transition,  (London:  Unuin  Heman  Ltd..  p. 

187. 

’  Chen,  L.K.\  .  "The  ."xiewlv  Industnalizing  Countries  in  .Asia:  Growth  Experience  and 
Prospects,"  in  Asian  Economic  Development:  Present  ami  Eiihire.  R.A.  bcalapino,  b.  bato  &  Lim 
siang  I  in  eds.  (P'erkeley  :  Institute  oi  East  .Asian  Studies,  p,4. 
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I  V'ns;  when,  ^uddenK',  '  lo  i;et  rich  is  ‘glorious, '  Singapore  is  \  iewed  a>  a 
:rodible  example  of  -^ucce^-^: 

Mao  once  talked  of  (.'hina  -  becoming  another  *'o\  iel  L  nion;  Mr.  i ''eng 
re'-er\  es  his  highc'-t  praise  not  for  a  <ociali>t  countiA'  but  for  that  ba--lion 
ca pi lal i sm.  Si nga pore. 

The  attraction  of  Singapore  i'-  that  it  has  achie\  ed  Western  liv  ing 
standards  without  being  infected  bv  Western  political  -standard".  Singapore 
is  a  paramount  leaders  paradise,  tor  it  i^  populated  b\  clean-cut.  law 
abiding  citizens  who  obligingly  use  their  ballots  to  keep  their  ruler'^  in 
[■*owcr. 

S'hinaS  dream  i--  tvi  become  another  ''ingapiu'e,  a  \N  e''tern  diplomat 
noted...''’ 


I  his  does  not  just  represent  praise  Irom  alar.  C'lOh  Keng  “^wee,  a 
lounding  member  ot  the  Peoples  Action  Partx'  (PAP)  and  the  lirst  architect  of 
SingaporeS  industrial  transformation  and  economic  development,  lollowing 
his  retirement  from  government  in  1984,  was  retained  as  a  consultant  by  the 
PRC'.’i  Kristoffs  assertion  that  Singapore  is  a  paramount  leaders  paradise, 
however,  would  be  challenged  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  .\s  Lee  has  said. 

If  1  were  in  authorih*  in  Singapore  indefinitely,  without  having  to  ask 
those  who  are  being  governed  whether  thev  like  w  hat  is  being  done,  then  1 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  I  could  govern  much  more  effectivelv  in 
their  own  interests. 

By  any  account  Singapore's  journey  from  tenuous  independence  to  its 
emergence  as  one  of  the  dynamic  Newly  Industrialized  Countries  (NIC's)  is  a 
remarkable  storv.  The  white-hot  crucible  of  political  and  racial  heat  and  the 
intricate  mix  of  factors  that  hav-e  each  plaved  a  part  in  shaping  the  nation  that 


''^■'Nicholas  D.  Knstott,  '''hma  sees  Kev  to  t’uture  In  \>\v  'Market  Leninism'.  "  lln'  X'crr  'loiK 
September  o,  '^eet.  .V.  p.l. 

■  *  James  Minchin.  .M'  i'-  tin  hhiiui ,  iSydnev:  \llen  L’nvvin,  p.  si. 

'-I.K'i ,  oi't-the-c  uif  spoeeh  to  the  Koval  Societv  ot  International  .Atfairs,  London,  Mav  W’o2. 
Mp.  eit.  in  .Mmchin,  p.  2. 


is  modern  Singapore  pro\  ide  a  tascinating  ^tudv  ot  Ihe  emergence  ot  a 
modern  and  successful  multi-racial  nation-'-tate  from  the  ashes  ot  U  orld  ar 
II. 

While  the  )ourne\'  ot  Singapore  would  be  ol  interest  to  anv  -tudent  ot 
political  and  economic  dexelopment,  the  interest  of  the  United  Slates  in 
Singapore  continues  to  increase  as  the  new  cenluiw  approaches.  The  United 
Slates  is  the  largest  foreign  in\estor  in  a  Singaporean  econom\'  which  i'-  \er\ 
dependent  on  foreign  capital.  In  Southeast  .\<ia,  Singapore  is  the  United 
States'  largest  trading  partner.  There  are  more  export  related  jobs  in  the 
U  nited  Stales  linked  to  Singapore-U  .S.  trade  than  w  ith  that  ot  anv  other 
Southeast  Asian  economx'.  In  the  defense  •-ector,  trom  1^87  to  l^^Pl 
Singapore’s  arms  imports  were  valued  at  (US)  S  1.276  billion.  x"*f  these 
imports,  S1.031  billion,  or  over  80^(,  came  from  the  United  States.'-' 

The  interests  of  those  in  the  Department  of  Defense  in  Singapore  go  far 
beyond  military  sales.  With  the  fate  of  U.S.  Philippine  bases  still  in  the 
balance,  Singapore  offered  the  United  States  militarx  expanded  access  to 
militarv  facilities  in  the  island  republic.  Following  the  failure  of  the 
Philippine  base  talks.  President  Bush  and  Singapore  Prime  Minister  Cmh 
Chock  Tong  signed  an  agreement  whereby  the  U.S.  Xavv's  Logistic 
Command  from  Subic  Bav  would  be  moved  to  Singapore,  despite  the 
difficulties  of  explaining  such  an  arrangement  to  its  regional  neighbors.  The 
government  has  consistentlv  maintained  a  strong  support  position  for  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  .\sia-Pacific.  Singapore  has  become  a  \  ital 
link  in  the  support  of  the  U.S.  military  facilities  in  Diego  C'^arcia,  a  kev  base  for 


'■'Gerald  Segal,  "Managing  .Mew  Amis  Races  in  the  Asia/r'acihc,  "  \Viisliin<^tivi  Ouartcrlu,  \"ol. 
!  ■  \o.  vU  SuiTimer  1<^Q2.  p.  8^. 


Ihe  LS  in  the  i^ulf  war  ^-lrate;^\’.  There  are  presenth  more  United  Stales 
inilitarx'  personnel  and  tlieir  dependents  in  Singapore  than  in  an\  other 
Southeast  Asian  country.  A-^  the  U.S.  move^'  to  a  sirateg\'  ot  places  not  bases' 
as  elucidated  bv  the  t'ommander  ot  U.S.  Pacitic  Torce^-,  .\dmirai  Uliarle^^  R. 
l.arson'T  Singapore  has  arguably  become  the  ke\'  place.  ' 

Singapore  has  been  the  most  -trough'  'Upporti\e  Southea-t  A-ia  nation 
ot  the  continued  presence  ot  the  United  Slates  military  in  the  .\sia-Racitic  and 
Indian  y'cean  regions.  Ihe  (ioyernment  ot  SiiioaporcA  v,ocal  ■-upport  R-'r  the 
US  role  and  its  otter  ot  expanded  access  to  tacilities  ha\’e  encouraged  regional 
neighbors,  -uch  as  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  to  otter  -ucli  -upport  a^  is 
politically  acceptable  in  the  context  ot  their  own  national  interests  and 
international  positions. 

B.  Singapore's  Foreign  Policy  Terrain,  The  Nation,  Its  People  and  Its  Place  in 
the  World. 

X,  Ganesan,  a  lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  the 
Uni\  ersih'  ot  Singapore  describes  the  "foreign  policy  terrain"  of  a  country  as  a 
set  of  imperatiyes  or  constraints  that  implicitly  or  explicith’  are  factored  into 
the  decision  making  process.!  '  The  terrain  in  \yhich  Singapore  acts  in  the 
foreign  policy  arena  is  deriyed  from  a  mixture  of  sources.  In  Ganesan  s 
model,  these  include  the  country’s  own  unique  resources,  experiences  and 
the  state  of  international  relations  in  general.  Ganesan's  tool  proxides  a 
useful  introduction  to  the  land  and  the  people  of  Singapore  and  the  terrain" 
in  which  they  operate.  The  tour  constraints  addressed  by  tianesan  as 

*  '  "Places,  \'ot  Bases,  "  Inr  tii>t  I  ,\'iu'nni-  Rci'tfH',  April  22,  p,  22. 

*  c.ianesan,  "Singapore s  Foreign  Policv  Terrain,  "  isiijii  .T.ifWiis,  \'ol.  1^^  \o.  2  Sunimer 
p.o7. 


constituting  Singapore  s  foreign  policv  terrain  are:  1)  \  ulnerabilih'  and  the 
--ox  ereignb'  principle:  2)  demographv:  3)  ■strategic  location  and:  4)  the  ro<ource 
base  or  lack  ot  itJ'' 


V'ulnerabilitv'  and  the  Sovereignty  principle 

One  or  the  most  distincti\'e  leatures  of  Singapore  in  compari'^on  lo  the 
rest  ot  the  worlds  nation-states  is  how  --mall  it  is.  The  Republic  or  Singapore 
is  a  small  island  group  teaturrng  one  main  island  and  a  group  ot  “-ome  aS 
islets  situated  at  the  base  of  the  \Ialav  peninsula.  The  lotal  land  area  ot 
Singapore  is  about  o.ib  ^(.juare  kilometers.  The  main  i-land  42  kilometer'^ 
long,  23  kilometers  wide  and  i'^  connected  to  peninsular  Malaysia  bv  a  1,200 
\  ard  causewa\'.  Its  topography  i-  mainly  loiv-lying,  w  ith  broad  central  plateau 
and  hills  reaching  lb3  meters  in  the  center  of  the  island.  Singapore  is 
constantly  "growing,",  as  extensiye  land  reclamation  projects  continue  along 
its  coasts.  Located  almost  on  the  equator,  at  one  degree  north  latitude,  the 
climate  is  tropical.  The  weather  is  hot  and  humid  year  round  with  heavy 
rainfall  throughout  the  year,  the  heaviest  period  being  November  to  lanuarv 
during  the  northeast  monsoon.  The  heat  is  moderated  bv  ocean  breezes  and 
proximity  to  the  sea. 

The  majoritx’^  of  the  population  of  nearly  2.8  million  (Julv  1992)  live  on 
the  main  island.  .\s  such,  land  use  is  a  constant  challenge.  Only  "N,  of  the 
land  is  arable  and  a  meager  4%  is  under  cultivation.  .\s  the  former  Prime 
Minister  was  fond  of  reminding  his  people,  'eyer\'  grain  of  rice  we  eat  must 
be  paid  for  with  foreign  exchange."  There  is  no  meadow  or  pasture  land  on 
the  island.  While  the  central  plane  contains  a  re.‘;er\'oir  and  water  catchment 

'‘’Ibid,  p.o8. 
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areas,  Singapore  is  not  even  self-sutficient  in  water.  The  majoritv  ot  its  ^upplv 
comes  from  the  southern  Malavsian  •'tate  ot  lohor,  via  pipeline  across  the 
causewav. 

^^inqapores  economv  is  it  pride.  The  per  capita  income  ot  Singaporeans 
i'^  513,900  (1991  figure.  US  dollars)  second  in  Asia  onlv  to  lapan  and  the  oil 
rich  hultanate  ot  Brunei.  While  Singapore  unquestionabh'  possesses  a 
growing  econom\',  featuring  \  ibrant  service  and  manufacturing  sectors,  it  is 
highh'  dependent  on  direct  foreign  investment  (this  is  especialK  true  in  the 
manufacturing  sector)  and  access  to  export  markets.  W  ith  its  prosperitv  linked 
to  that  of  the  world  economv.  Singapore  is  probablv  the  most  trade  dependent 
nation  on  earth.  Ihe  value  of  its  foreign  trade  i>  three  times  its  GDP.^" 
Without  access  to  markets  and  open  air  and  <ea  lines  of  communication 
Singapore  would  be  unable  to  survive  as  a  sovereign  nation.  Singapore’s 
largest  trading  partner  is  the  United  States,  which  accounts  for  20^f,  of  its  total 
trade. 

.After  achieving  its  independence  in  1965  by  being  expelled  from  the 
Malaysian  Federation,  the  abilitv  of  Singapore  to  survive  as  an  independent 
nation  was  questioned  bv  many.  The  former  Prime  Minister  himself  had, 
prior  to  Singapore's  independence,  called  the  notion  of  an  independent 
Singapore  a  political,  economic  and  geographical  absurditv.'* With 
contentious  relations  with  its  northern  neighbor,  Malaysia,  due  to  the 
political  difficulties  that  resulted  in  its  expulsion  from  the  Federation,  and  a 
hostile  giant  in  Indonesia  to  its  south,  Singapore  was  born  in  a  situation 
where  -survival  was  the  first  priority.  While  the  '"urvivalist  phase’’  of 

Guv  loremans.  The  Kepuhlic  ot  Singapore  .\avv, '  \aval  Fonvs,  \’ol.  XXI  \'o.  I,  p. 
^'^Op,  (.it.  in  Ale\  losey,  Lee  Kuan  X e\v,  vMngapore,  .\sia  Pacitie  Press,  l‘^71»  p.ls®. 
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Singapore’s  existence  is  over,  the  notion  ot  \  ulnerabilitv,  real  or  perceived, 
has  not  changed, 

Demography:  The  factor  of  Race 

Singapore's  racial  composition  is  an  important  tacior  in  ooth  internal 
politics  and  regional  relations.  The  unique  colonial  histor\'  ot  the  i‘-land 
resulted  in  the  highest  concentration  of  ethnic  e'hinese  amnvhere  apart  from 
the  PRC',  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  and  a  'significant  ethnic  Indian  population, 
from  both  the  'subcontinent  and  Sri  Lanka.  The  racial  mix  of  7o‘'T  (.  hinese, 

Malavs,  Indians  and  a  catchall  categorv  of  other'-'  ( Tiura'^ians, 

Europeans  and  other  Asians)  has  remained  fairh'  constant  ^ince 
independence  and  governmental  policv  is  designed  to  maintain  such  a  mix. 

With  a  \  ariety  of  languages,  religions  and  loyalties,  the  ethnic  mix  has 
made  the  task  of  creating  a  national  identitx*  for  ’Singaporeans’'  a  daunting 
task.  Singapore’s  approach  to  building  a  multi-racial,  multi-cultural  society 
has  involved  extensive  social  engineering  efforts  in  the  area  of  housing, 
language  and  educational  policv. 

Demands  for  political  power  equitable  with  their  numbers  in  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia  is  the  primary  factor  why  predominantly  Chinese 
Singapore  ^vas  expelled  from  the  Federation.  The  ruling  People's  .Action  Party 
is  a  multi-racial  parW  and  specifically  attempts  to  be  inclusive  of  all  races. 
Their  multi-racial  approach  to  politics  contrasts  starklv  with  the  politics  along 
racial  lines  as  practiced  in  Malaysia.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  minority  group, 
as  the  Chinese  were  in  the  federation,  would  appeal  for  a  political  order  that 
was  not  constructed  on  racial  lines.  That  Singapore  has  maintained  such  an 

^'^c‘>anesan,  p.7'. 
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approach  since  inciependence  indicates  its  recognition  that  it  the  countr\'  were 
to  move  lorward,  racial  and  cultural  i^'Sues  would  ha\e  to  be  construcli\ elv 
addressed.  The  external  dimensions  ot  such  a  policy  are  signiticant.  Singapore 
is  caretul  to  idontit^■  itselt  as  a  part  ot  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  important  to  its 
leaders  that  Singapore  not  be  \  iewed  bv  its  neighbors  as  "C  hinese  island  in  a 
\lala\  --ea."  \lala\'  nationalism  in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  is  :-ensili\e  to 
Singapore's  otvn  Mala\'  minoritw-^'  The  retusal  ot  Singapore  to  accept  a 
'igniticant  number  ot  retugees  from  X'ietnam,  man\'  ot  whom  were  ethnic 
x'hinese.  and  the  deliberate  policy  ot  being  the  last  ASE.W  government  to 
recognize  the  PRC’  are  examples  the  external  elements  ot  these  ethnic 
constraints. 

Strategic  Location 

Strategic  location  is  the  reason  for  Singapore's  existence.  Recognized  bv 
the  British  as  an  ideal  location  to  establish  a  trading  post  for  the  grow  ing  trade 
betrveen  Europe  and  the  Orient,  Singapore  grew  rapidly  as  a  free  port  after  its 
establishment  in  IS  19.  Singapore  is  the  world’s  busiest  port,  in  terms  of  total 
shipping  tonnage  handled  annually Located  at  the  nexus  of  east-west  and 
north-south  shipping  and  air  routes,  Singapore  plavs  a  critical  role  in  both  the 
regional  economy  and  in  defense  plans  of  the  world’s  global  powers.  The 
gateway  to  the  Indian  Ocean  for  westbound  traffic  and  the  Pacific  for 
eastbound  traffic,  access  to  the  Malacca  Straits  is  of  vital  importance  to  both 
United  States  defense  and  economic  interests.  I  he  Malacca  Straits  are  perhaps 
more  critical  to  the  fapanese.  japan  receives  most  ot  its  oil  supplies  from  the 


-^^Ibid,  p.74. 
-hbid,  p.7^. 
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Middle  Last  via  the  Straits  and  uses  the  route  to  transport  its  export'^  to 
Turope.  As  the  ^'hinese  economy  expands,  fueled  bv  exports  to  the  ‘  ,-7 
countries,  their  interests  in  secure  sea  lines  ot  communication  are  increasing. 
!Iii;her  defense  spending  for  the  Xavv  and  recent  indications  that  the  x  hinese 
are  assisting  the  Burmese  in  establishing  naval  facilities  on  the  Andaman 
coast  are  indications  i>f  this  expanding  maritime  interest. -- 

What  this  equates  to  in  Singapore  is  a  realization  that  there  is  no  chance 
ot  remaining  isolated  from  the  global  interests  of  the  great  powers. 
Singapore  s  leaders  hax  e  always  held  a  more  'wiiroiiuk  \  iew  ot  the  world 
than  their  regional  neighbors.-'  Indonesia,  still  in  tlie  shadow  oi  the  -pirit  of 
Bandung"  has  tended  to  follow  a  foreign  policx  line  which  aftempted  to 
minimize  the  influence  of  the  great  powers  in  the  region.  Malax  sia  s 
.Mahathir,  now  the  self-styled  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  the 
■’south’’(developing  nations)  versus  the  "north"  (the  developed  nations),  also 
attempts  to  promote  policies  that  would  minimize  the  influence  of  the  more 
developed  nations  in  regional  affairs. 

The  .Malaysians  were  also  the  original  proponents  of  the  concept  of 
Southeast  .Asia  as  a  zone  of  peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  (ZOPF.W)  adopted 
bv  .ASE.AN  in  1971.  The  initial  proposal  for  the  Zone  called  for  the 
neutralization  of  the  area  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  and  the  PRC.  It  was  opposed  bv  the  Indonesians  as  going 
"hat  in  hand"  to  the  great  powers  to  seek  securitv  guarantees,  thereby 
violating  their  principle  of  non-alignment  and  inconsistent  with  Indonesian 

--Wavne  Ifert,  v  hinese  I'olicies  and  L.S.  Interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  i.'-wh  Snri't-y,  \  oi. 
XXXIII.  Ao.  .7  March,  l^Q-1,  pp.  32-f-.>27. 

-  'lames  U'.  Gould,  rtie  United  Stntes^  luid  MnUtUi^ut,  (C'amhrid>;e  Xlass.:  Harvard  Unn  ersity 
Press,  lQnQ),p.  210. 
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concept  ot  national  resilience.  Singapore's  pragmatic  assessment  was  that, 
liowever  well  intentioned,  it  stood  little  chance  v  i  changing  the  course  of 
traditional  power  politics.  Singapore  maintained  that  the  great  powers  would 
alwavs  have  an  interest  in  the  region,  and  advocated  a  polic\  ot  maintaining 
the  regional  balance  bv  a  judicious  involvement  ot  all  the  great  powers.  The 
ZOPr.W  proposal  was  watered  down  '-igniticanllv  and  became  merelv  a 
''latement  of  intentions.-^  Singapore  has  consistentiv  maintained  an  active 
loreign  polic\'  which  successfuih'  operates  in  the  u\tivoUuk  milieu. 

Resource  Base  or  the  Lack  ot  IL 

Singapore  has  no  natural  resource  base.  While  its  ASEAX  neighbors 
liave  extensive  resources  and  large  primarv  or  agrarian  sectors  in  their 
economies.  Singapore  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  such  sectors.  The 
absence  of  natural  resources  leads  to  Singapore's  reliance  on  other  countries 
for  survival.  .Alreadv  noted  is  Singapore's  dependence  on  the  water  resources 
of  Malavsia  and  the  necessitv  to  import  almost  all  its  food  and  pay  for  it  with 
foreign  exchange. 

Singapore's  assets,  or  resources,  are  its  location,  its  excellent  deep  water 
port  and  the  skills  and  talents  of  its  people.  To  utilize  these  assets  to 
maximum  advantage,  Singapore  is  dependent  on  participation  in  the  world 
economy.  The  dependence  extends  to  the  capital  and  labor  factors.  Singapore's 
developmental  strategy  has  relied  on  foreign  capital  and  expertise  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  Political  measures  that  have  been  criticized  bv  the  west 
as  draconian  have  been  justified  bv  the  government  as  necessarv  to  provide 

'  'Zainal  Abidin  .A.  Wahid,  "The  I’roblem  oi  Set  unly  in  southeast  .Asia,  Is  Neutralization  the 
\ns\ver?,'  lanuar\',  W72,  p.  ir>7-l'S. 
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Uie  needed  political  slabilih'  and  labor  discipline  to  attract  the  investment  ot 
\lulti-\ational  C  orporation--  (MXC'V).  Singapore  augments  a  disciplined  but 
-^mall  labor  torce  and  fills  low  wage  or  temporarv  jobs  b\’  the  judicious  use  ol 
guest  workers.  This  limits  the  need  to  extend  goxernment  >er\  ice^  to  the 
entire  labor  force  and  is  a  useful  tool  to  battle  unemplovment  in  times  of 
economic  downturn.  Singapore  also  encourages  foreign  nationals  with 
needed  skills  to  operate  from  Singapore  and  to  be  empio\  ed  b\'  local  concerns 
if  the\  contribute  to  the  success  of  their  enterprises. 

While  government  --trategies  mav  come  under  criticism  from  we-^tern 
political  scientists  and  labor  leaders  and  domestic  economic  nationalists,  thev 
have  been  successful  in  their  intent  of  providing  an  environment  in  w  hich 
investment  is  attracted  and  industry  grows.  The  lack  ol  a  resource  base  i^  a 
constraint  that  can  not  be  wished  away.  .\s  such,  government  policies  that 
ensure  that  the  skills  and  talents  of  its  people  will  be  mobilized  to  serve  the 
good  of  socieW  as  a  w’hole  will  continue.  With  a  tinv  domestic  market  and  a 
legacv  as  a  free  port,  Singapore  will  be  one  of  the  .\sian  nations  which  will 
continue  to  argue  for  free  trade  in  the  world  economv.  Government  policies 
lo  continuallv  press  the  economy  up  the  \alue-added  ladder,  extend  its 
international  connections  and  remake  its  economy  to  adapt  to  the 
information  age  \vill  characterize  their  economic  policv. 

C  Research  Question  and  Methodology 

The  Lewis'  editorial  in  the  AVm  York  Tinit-s.  raises  a  significant  question 
for  L’.S.  policv  planners.  How  should  the  United  States  \’iew  the  government 
of  Singapore  and  its  somewhat  novel  approach  to  democracv  and  market 
economics?  .A  lack  of  understanding  can  potentially  damage  the  bilateral 
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relationship  between  the  two  nations.  This  uas  ampl\'  demonstrated  b\  the 
recall  ol  an  .American  diplomat,  the  so-called  "TIank  Hendrickson  affair,  in 
l‘^8S.  The  recall  (or  expulsion)  came  at  the  request  ot  the  Singapore 
government  which  had  accused  Hendrickson  ol  meddling  in  Singapore^ 
internal  affairs.- • 

1  he  hypothesis  ot  this  -tudv  i^  that  onlv  b\'  understanding  where 
Singapore  has  come  from  can  we  hope  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  “-ocieb 
and  political  economy  present  in  the  island  republic  today.  Hie  question  to  be 
answered  i*^;  how  did  Singapore  become  the  nation  it  i^  toda\  ?  r>y  examining 
the  historical  forces  \\hich  ''haped  Singapore,  the  genesis  ot  the  -.trong  its 
■-uri  ix alist  mentalitx'  becomes  clear.  Policies  that  appear  repressne,  b\'  the 
--tandard^  of  larger  western  nations,  are  \  iewed  b\'  tin\’  Singapore  as  essential 
to  its  survival.  Singapore  \  iews  itself  as  operating  on  a  razor  s  edge,  due  to 
the  constraints  of  the  "terrain"  in  which  it  operates.  There  is  no  room  for 
error.  The  exhortations  of  I.ee  Kuan  Yew,  uttered  in  19bh,  shortly  after 
independence  remain  operative  in  Singapore  toda\ : 

How  do  we  ensure  our  interests  are  not  prejudiced  in  this  'situation?  I 
would  say  that  our  best  chances  lie  in  a  xen’  tightlv-organi/.ed  societx’. 
Ihere  is  no  other  wav.  Manv  other  small  societies  like  ours  have 
survived...  Societies  like  ours  have  no  fat  to  spare.  Thev  are  either  lean 
and  healthy  or  thev  die...  But  if  a  soft'  societx'  is  developed  then  we  cannot 
surx’ive.  If  you  are  easily  rattled  and  panicked  and  it  is  manifest  to  others 
that  this  is  a  population  that  can  be  rattled,  that  can  be  panicked,  then  the 
options  at  mv  disposal  arc  limited. 


■-  ’For  an  t’xtensiw  discussion  ot  the  Hendrickson  ait’air  as  well  as  alleged  human  rights 
'.  lolalions  in  both  Singapore  and  Malav  sia  see  Rtwiil  /  Vrv/tV’weids  in  >ingiii\nt'  .uui 
Mulay'-ia.  I'JSS  Hearings  hetore  the  suhcomiTuttee  on  I  fuman  Rights  and  International 
c’lrgaiiLzations  ol  the  L.S.  c'ongress  1  louse  c  oiTuruttee  on  Foreign  Allans.  i  Washington: 
lAS.Si 
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What  required  is  a  rugged,  resolute,  highlv  trained,  liighK 
disciplined  communit\'.  i,'reate  ^uch  a  communit\  and  \  ou  w  ill  -ur\’i\  e 
and  prosper  here  tor  thousands  ot  \  ears.-s 

In  our  relationship  \\  ith  Singapore,  e  are  dealing  \\  ith  a  go\  ernment 
which  is  lar  more  concerned  with  results  than  process,  but  t’'rocess  i-  ,.till 
respected.  Singapore  is  the  onlv  countrv  in  Southeast  A-^ia  that  has 
consistentlv  held  tree  elections  since  independence  and  also  has  not  resorted 
to  the  imposition  ot  militar\'  or  "emergencN'"  rule-'  W  hile  it  loutineK’ 
returns  to  the  ballot  box,  its  claim  to  legitimac\'  i'-  its  i->ertormance  not  its 
popularity.  The  ■'Uccess  ot  the  countrx’  and  the  growing  political  awarenes--  ot 
its  increasingh"  educated  and  sophisticated  population  has  led  to  an  ironic 
situation.  Singaporeans  want  more  political  pluralism  and  are  increa'-ingh 
resentful  of  the  go\’ernment  s  paternalistic  and  high-handed  methods  but 
only  trust  the  P.\P  to  govern  the  country.-^  This  is  the  major  challenge  the 
government  faces  as  the  twenty-first  century  approaches. 

The  bilateral  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Singapore  and 
is  based  on  mutual  advantage  and  shared  common  interests.  It  is  not  based  on 
friendship,  cultural  affiniW,  or  shared  philosophical  \  alues  howe\  er  much 
these  mav  exist  in  certain  instances.  In  international  relations  there  are  no 
friends,  only  interests,  .\rmed  w  ith  an  understanding  of  the  creati\  e  process 
of  the  "rugged  socieU  "  in  Singapore,  that  is  still  ongoing,  those  charged  w  ith 
representing  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  Singapore,  including  an 
increasing  number  of  Department  of  Defense  personnel,  can  avoid  potentially 

-'’I.ee  Kuan  Xew,  ■’’*  lose\',  p.o.'HK 1 . 

—  R.S.  Milno  (Si  Hiano  is,  Mauzv,  i'lw  /  cgai  w  ai  ,■  ti'  kidtit  Wti'.  ilxwiiJor  ■  s.; 

WfslMow  I’ress,  p.-4. 

-^Rcgtciuil  Outlook:  t>outhoast  l.-w  1993-01.  iSingaporo;  Institulo  oi  southeast  \sian  "tudies 
1003),  p.  17. 
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damai;in^  political  and  diplomatic  missteps  that  might  damage  or  fracture  the 
relationship. 

The  methodology  to  be  employed  i'^  an  historical  anal\  sis  of  the 
de\  elopment  of  modern  Singapore.  The  history  of  Singapore  and  the  region 
betore  the  arri\’al  of  the  British  will  prox’ide  the  background  for  this  inquiry. 
Beginning  with  the  founding  of  Singapore  in  IS19,  its  histor\  w  ill  be  div  ided 
into  critical  periods  during  which  different  forces  shaped  its  destiny.  The  first 
period  is  that  of  British  supremacy  which  was  effectively  ended  when 
Singapore  fell  to  the  lapanese  in  1942.  Ihe  second  period  is  the  transition 
phase  ot  Singapore  s  history  from  colonial  rule  to  independence  w  hich 
actually  began  with  the  lapanese  occupation  and  ended  with  Singapore  s 
expulsion  from  Malaysia  in  l%3.  The  next  period  begins  at  independence  in 
I9b5  and  end  with  Lee  Kuan  Yews  retirement  as  Prime  Minister  in  1990. 

Institutional  development  in  Singapore  in  the  areas  of  economics, 
politics,  diplomacy  and  defense  will  be  examined  in  each  historical  period. 
Following  the  historical  analysis,  a  section  will  examine  Singapore  as  the  new' 
century  approaches,  with  the  intent  of  determining  what,  if  any  changes, 
have  occurred  or  may  be  anticipated  in  the  post- Lee  Kuan  Yew  era. 
Singapores  institutions  will  be  examined  in  an  attempt  to  update  the  reader 
on  more  recent  trends  and  issues. 

The  final  section  juxtaposes  the  special  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
Singapore  with  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  national  interests  of 
Singapore.  This  examination  will  highlight  areas  of  consensus  and  identify 
possible  areas  of  conflict. 
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II.  Before  Singapore:  The  Emergence  of  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies  on  the 

World  Scene 

A.  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Sri  Vijaya. 

I  ho  histor\  ot  Insular  Southeast  A'^ia,  ot  vhich  Singapore  is 
geographicalh'  the  center,  i'^  imc  oi  geograph\-  'umuiating  trade  and  trade 
--timulating  migration.  The  location  ot  Malaxa,  the  Indonesian  arclupelago 
and  the  -strategic  straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca,  coupled  v\ith  the  monsoon 
winds,  had  defined  the  region  as  a  center  of  trade  and  meeting  place  of 
empires  trom  before  reccnded  histor\  begins. 

The  geography  and  climate  ot  the  tropics  endowed  the  region  with  rich 
natural  resources.  In  earliest  times  the  treasures  of  the  region  i\.ere  the  ''pices 
of  the  Moluccas,  the  islands  to  the  east  of  java.  The  first  spices  from  the 
Mollucas  found  their  way  to  China  by  sea  where  they  were  traded  for  silks 
and  other  items  produced  by  Chinese  artisans.  Some  of  these  spices 
eventually  found  their  way  to  Europe  over  the  Silk  Road  b\'  carav  an. 

The  huge  profits  that  these  spices  brought  in  the  European  market 
encouraged  the  .Arab  traders,  who  were  the  middlemen  in  this  commerce,  to 
venture  eastward  by  sea  in  search  of  the  source  of  tlie  spices.  Initial  vovages  of 
these  early  traders  brought  the  .Arabs  to  India,  where  manv  of  them  settled.  Bv 
the  fourth  century  successive  generations  of  .Arabs  had  learned  the  secret  of 
the  monsoon  winds.  Blowing  from  the  southwest  in  the  summer  as  the 
continental  land  mass  of  .\sia  was  heated  b\  the  summer  sun  and  reversing 
their  flow  to  northeasterly  in  the  winter,  these  winds  enabled  the  Arabs 
navigators  to  reach  the  South  ('hina  Sea  and  the  spice  islands  of  the  Moluccas 
by  wa\  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  between  peninsular  Malaya  and  Sumatra. 
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Here  Ihev  conducted  their  trade  and  awaited  the  clianeint;  winds  to  return 
with  their  cargoes  to  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  tlie  Persian  ('ulf. 

Phis  path  to  the  east  became  known  as  the  '^pice  route,  the  maritime 
counterpart  of  the  famous  Silk  Road  through  central  X'^ia.  The  \rabs  were 
followed  bv  Indian  traders  from  the  t'oromandel  coast  in  southern  India.  The 
Indian  traders  came  in  huge  ^hips  capable  ol  carr\  ing  hundreds  of  tons  of 
cargo.  Bv  the  tenth  centur\'  the  C  hinese  had  begun  to  \  o\  age  to  the  ^outh.  also 
in  'earch  of  trade,  and  the  region  had  trul\'  begun  to  acquire  the  status  the 
crossroads  of  .\sian  trade. 

\s  these  traders  plied  this  new  route  the\'  would  put  in  along  the 
western  coast  of  Malava  and  the  northern  coast  of  Sumatra  to  take  on  water 
and  provisions.  There  the\’  found  riverine  ■settlements  of  the  \tala\s,  the 
"native”  racial  group  of  the  region.  The  bounh'  of  the  tropics  pro\’ided  the 
coastal  Malays  with  a  relatively  secure  existence,  subsisting  on  fishing  and 
gathering,  relatively  free  from  want.  There  were  numerous  aboriginal  groups 
throughout  the  Malay  peninsula,  Java,  Sumatra  and  the  remainder  of  the 
archipelago.  The  Malavs,  as  we  know  them  todav,  are  the  result  of 
intermarriage  of  migrants  from  the  .\sian  mainland  with  the  tribes  in  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  later  with  Indians  and  .Arabs. 

.As  the  trade  expanded,  year  after  year,  merchant  ships  coming  from  the 
east  and  west  frequented  the  villages  which  provided  secure  anchorage  and 
reliable  resources  for  re-'^upply.  The  vagaries  of  the  monsoon  winds  and  the 
growing  commerce  encouraged  permanent  settlement  of  a  merchant,  or 
trading-agent  class,  in  order  to  coordinate  the  east-west  commerce  between 
the  Indians  and  Arabs  of  the  west  with  the  C'hinese  junks  coming  from  the 
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oast.  A  number  ot  trade  ports  bej;an  to  dcx  elop  which  featured  a  more  or  less 
permanent  commercial  community.  The  once  isolated  and  fragmented 
peoples  that  inhabited  the  peninsula  and  archipelago  were  expo-^ed  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  great  ci\  ilizations  of  the  Arabs,  the  Indian'-  and  the 
(-'hinese.  Until  the  arri\al  of  the  Portuguese  in  1309,  the  region  would 
flourish  under  these  influence^  and  develop  instifution*^  modeled  and 
influenced  b^•  these  great  .\‘-ian  and  Middle  Pastern  ci\  ilizations.  The  '-imple 
lives  these  tribes  lived  along  the  rivers  were  to  come  to  an  end  fore\  er. 

U’hile  there  were  three  groups  of  traders  acti\  e  in  the  region,  not  all 
equally  influenced  the  earlv  dexelopment  of  regional  instifutions,  Tlic  .\rabs 
and  Chinese  were  more  '-trictly  commerce  oriented  and  did  not  mix  with  the 
native  groups  to  the  extent  that  the  Indians  did.  W  hether  this  was  the  result 
of  geographic  proximity,  cultural  chauvinism,  racial  affinity  or  the  more 
organized  and  exportable  social  system  of  the  Indian  civilization  in  the  pre- 
Muslim  era  is  unclear.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  Indian  political  system  of 
government  by  rajas  and  caste  system  was  clearly  the  earliest  imported 
organizational  system  which  was  ascendant  in  the  region.  Indian  merchants 
who  came  to  Malay  ports  lived  among  the  Malays,  intermarried  and  raised 
families.  The  social  organization  of  the  time  in  Malay  \  illages  provided  entry 
into  the  village  hierarchy  system  of  "headmen"  by  marriage^-'  ,  and  doubtless 
many  of  these  Indians,  because  of  their  relati\'e  wealth  and  superior  level  of 
knowledge,  gained  access  to  local  leadership  in  this  fashion,  troming  from  a 
tradition  of  centralized  leadership  of  the  rajahs  in  India,  these  Indians 

‘-'•■’David  I’.  Chandler,  William  K.  Rott,  lohn  R.W.  Small,  David  loel  Steinberg,  Robert  H. 
Tavlor,  .Alexander  VVoodside,  David,  K.  Wvalt.  !ii  Setnch  Of  Southeast  Asja.ed.,  David  loel 
Steinberg,  U  lonolulu:  Unn  ersity  ot  Hawaii  Press,  1^87),  p.Zo. 
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acquired  more  prestige  in  local  societies  and  bec;an  to  lolknv  the  pattern  ot 
expandint;  their  influence,  consolidatini;  their  control  o\er  ''trate;^ic  ports. 
This  was  a  strategy  to  generate  a  base  of  wealth  to  support  a  court  ^-\  siom  like 
that  the\'  had  known  in  India.  The  first  Indians  who  arrived  in  the  region 
were  r>uddhists  who  brought  priests  to  the  region  to  teach  the  religion.  These 
were  later  followed  b\  Hindus  who  brought  nrahminism.  with  it-  veneration 
of  the  rajahs  as  gods,  to  the  region.  LHing  Indian  warriors,  who  could  easily 
dominate  the  more  backward  native  Malays,  these  emerging  rajalw  began  to 
build  kingdoms  centered  around  the  commerce  of  the  region.  By  controlling 
the  ports  and  anchorage  the  rajahs  generated  a  comfortable  existence  by 
levying  customs  duties  on  the  ships  using  the  ports  and  controlling  the 
businesses  related  to  the  service,  provisioning  and  protection  of  shipping. 
Competition  and  warfare  among  competing  rajahs  for  regional  hegemony  led 
eventually  to  the  emergence  of  the  only  great  .\sian  maritime  empire,  Sri 
N'ijaya. 

Malay  tradition  relates  that  the  cradle  of  the  empire  was  Palembang,  in 
south  Sumatra.  Its  rulers  were  styled  Maharajah  in  the  Indian  tradition.  One 
of  the  earliest  know  n  specimens  of  the  Malay  language  is  an  inscription  in 
the  \'enggi  script  of  southern  India,  dated  b82  .\.D.,  which  records  an  attack 
on  Java  by  the  forces  of  Sri  \Mjaya.  Records  of  a  seventh  century  Chinese 
pilgrim,  I-Tsing,  record  a  visit  to  Palembang  and  the  annexation  of  the 
"Melayu"  country  (thought  to  be  in  the  area  of  Iambi  in  northeastern 
Sumatra)  by  Sri  \'i)aya.  Sri  \'ijaya  was  a  Buddhist  empire.  .\  Sanskrit 
inscription,  discovered  at  \’ieng  Sa  in  southern  Thailand  records  the  erection 
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there  of  Buddhist  buildings  in  773  A.D.  bv  the  order  of  the  Mnharnjnh  of  Sri 
X'ijava,  "of  the  d\  nastv  of  the  king  of  the  mountains.  " 

Independent  accounts  from  r'hinese,  Indian  and  Arab  records  from  the 
earlv  eleventh  centur\  indicate  that  Sri  X’ijaya,  then  at  its  height,  dominated 
the  Malav  peninsula,  Sumatra,  and  extended  its  influence  heax  ih'  into  fa\a, 
introducing  Mahavana  Buddhism  to  that  island.  Sung  n\  nast\  records 
include  the  names  of  Sri  X’ijax  a  rulers  and  mentions  embassies  from  them  to 
('hina  in  1003  and  1008.  Chao  lu  Kua,  writing  about  1223,  tells  that  Palembang 
claimed  suzerainty  o\’er  the  majority  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  as  far 
westward  as  Cex  lon.  AVhile  the  efficacy  of  these  claims  does  lack  clear 
historical  confirmation,  what  is  certain  is  that  the  Sri  \'ija\  a  empire  was  a  far 
flung  and  great  maritime  empire  that  dominated  the  region  of  archipelagic 
Southeast  .Asia  for  the  better  part  of  five  centuries,  until  it  declined  in  the  late 
fourteenth  century. 

.\t  the  center  of  the  great  empire  lay  a  tiny  island  at  the  base  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  .According  to  legend  recorded  in  the  St-iurnh  Mehiuu  (MiiLiu 
Annul::,),  a  Prince  of  Sri  X’ijaya,  Sri  Tri  Buana,  on  a  voyage  of  adventure  from 
the  court  at  Palembang  through  the  Riau  islands,  landed  on  the  uninhabited 
island  in  1299.  Upon  observing  a  beast  that  one  of  his  attendants,  based  on  the 
legends  of  his  \outh,  took  for  a  lion,  named  the  place  Singapura,  which 
means  ’cih’  of  the  lion."  The  Prince  resolved  to  build  a  cih'  and  establish  his 
own  court  there. 


Miilavii  Hie  straits  iiiiii  the  Feiiemted  niui  Ihif'etierated  Mnlmt  Stntef',  ed.  R.c''. 
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The  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  centurv  witnessed  an  expansion 
of  trade  over  the  '^picc  route  as  “^geopolitics"  began  to  make  it'^elf  felt, 
!iowe\er  indirectly,  in  Southeast  A^ia.  The  Mongol  conquest  of  r'hina  had 
been  completed,  for  the  most  part,  bv  the  mid-thirteenth  centurv.  Under  the 
great  Kahn  s  grandson,  Kublai  Khan,  c  hina  became  increasingly  open  to  the 
ci\  ilizations  of  the  west.  The  journey  of  Marco  Polo  was  but  one  of  many 
examples  of  the  increasing  accessibility  to  the  vice  ^^ecluded  "Middle 
Kingdom."  Although  Marco  Polo  s  travels  to  China  arc  perhaps  the  most 
w  ell  know  n,  European  contact  w  ith  China  under  the  Mongols  w  as  minuscule 
compared  to  that  of  the  Arabs  in  West  Asia.  "’Both  the  cara\’an  trade  along 
the  Silk  Road  and  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Spice  Route  exploded  while 
the  Mongols  controlled  China.  Kublai  Khan  '-ent  out  man\'  emissaries  during 
his  reign,  both  overland  and  by  sea.  Marco  Polo  returned  to  Europe  bv  sea 
using  the  spice  route,  passing  through  the  strait  of  Malacca  and  stopping  in 
the  Riau  Islands  and  Sumatra  in  1292. 

.\s  sea  commerce  increased,  the  port  cities  of  Malaya  and  Sumatra, 
including  Singapura,  prospered  and  expanded.  More  resources  were 
identified  and  exploited.  Chinese  records  indicate  that  tin  from  Sumatra 
became  part  of  the  expanding  commerce.  The  Sri  ^'ijaya  empire,  wealthy  but 
overextended  through  its  \’ast  but  somewhat  isolated  coastal  settlements, 
began  to  come  under  pressure  from  the  warlike  Javanese  kingdom  of 
Majapahit.  Xo  empire  builders,  the  Javanese  sacked  the  ports  of  Sri  \'i)aya 
and  conducted  piracy  in  along  regional  trade  routes.  Throughout  the  mid- 


'■’lohn  K.  Fairbank,  Fdwin  v."*.  Reisiiiauer,  L'./s/  Ai-iii  rmiiitum  niiii  rninsu'matmi,  J^oston; 
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lourtCLMith  centurv  the  Majapahit  continued  to  expand  their  radius  ot  action 
throughout  the  archipelago  and  along  the  peninsula.  Singapura,  which  Had 
been  tlourishing  as  a  port  in  this  era  ot  expanding  trade,  was  Irequentlv 
attacked  and.  according  to  '-ome  accounts,  was  racked  and  destroyed  in  i  Vo. 

As  Sri  X'ijaxa  declined  under  pressure  trom  Majapahit,  it  also  came 
under  pressure  trom  the  Thai  kingdom  ot  \\  uttha\  a  to  the  north,  w  iiich  w  as 
expanding  its  intluence  down  the  Mala\‘  peninsula.  During  this  time, 
Singapura  was  rebuilding  trom  the  destruction  ot  the  cit\'  bv  Majapahit  and 
existed  largelv  as  a  haunt  ot  pirates.  The  island  apparenth  became  a  nominal 
\ assal  state  ot  the  Thai  \\  utthava  empire,  '.eilh  a  Thai  installed  ruler.  The 
Mti'urj  record  the  arrixal,  around  13SS,  ot  a  King  Paramesvara,  tleeing 

trom  Majapahit  attacks  on  Palembang.  Granted  asx  ium  by  the  ruler  ot 
Singapura,  the  King  subsequently  murdered  the  Singapura  ruler  and  seized 
power.  The  Thais  reacted  rapidly  to  the  murder  of  their  vassal  and  destroyed 
the  ciU*  again  in  1391,  driving  the  population  into  the  jungles  of  the  island 
and  the  southern  Malayan  peninsula  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Johor.  By 
1400  the  davs  of  an  Indian  inspired  empire  in  Southeast  .\sia  were  at  an 
end."* 

The  decline  of  Sri  ^’ijaya  through  the  fourteenth  century  occurred  in  the 
same  time  period  as  the  Mongol  hegemony  began  to  falter  in  China.  Kublai 
Khan  died  in  1294  and  none  of  the  leaders  who  followed  him  were  able  to 
maintain  the  same  degree  of  political  control,  uv  1368  the  Mongols  had  been 
driven  out  of  China  and  the  Ming  Dvnastv  established.  The  Mings  isolated 
China  trom  the  outside  world,  closing  the  Silk  Road.  The  period  of  openness 

'■’Ibid,  p.  30. 
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under  the  Mongols  had  given  the  people^  ot  the  west  an  appetite  tor  the 
goods  ot  the  (.''rient  and  stimulated  the  traders  ol  the  I'uropcan  nation‘s  to 
earch  tor  a  wa\-  to  continue  thi^  protilable  commerce.  With  the  "ilk  road 
closed,  b\'  the  lifteenth  centur^■  the  maritime  "pice  route  became  the  oni\  wa\ 
to  conduct  east-west  trade. 

B.  The  First  Malay  Empire  at  Malacca,  Islam  in  Southea‘;t  Asia. 

The  earliest  reterence  to  Malacca  dales  back  to  l.'''2S  with  a  reterence  to 
the  Majapahit  capturing  a  prisoner  at  the  fall  ot  Iambi  in  Sumatra  wlio  was  a 
resident  ot  the  Atalacca  lands."  'Siamese  records  dated  in  13b0  reter  to 
"Malaka"  as  a  tributaiw  \  assal  ot  the  Ihais.  ''  Malacca  was  probabh’  tor  mam 
\  ears  one  ot  the  trade  ports  ot  the  region,  founded  sometime  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiw,  but  not  rising  in  importance  unit  about  a  hundred 
\  ears  later  \\  hen  the  refugees  from  Singapura  arrived  after  the  sack  of  the  city. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Javanese  Majap>ahit 
dominated  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  Only  after  the  death  of  the  great  Majapahit 
conqueror  Ilavam  Wuruk  in  1398  did  the  Siamese  begin  to  exercise  more 
influence. 

The  ruler  of  Malacca,  as  identified  by  Chinese  accounts  as  Permaisura  is 
probablv  the  same  King  Paramesvara  of  the  Muhiu  Annnh.  The  ruler  and  the 
peoples  there  were  mostlv  Hindu.  Chinese  records  of  the  time  record  an 
imperial  mission  to  .Malacca  delivering  gifts  and  a  return  tribute  by  the 
Malaccan  ruler  to  the  emperor  of  China.  .Malacca  established  itself  as  the  new 
center  of  regional  trade,  its  people  making  their  livelihood  by  trade,  fishing, 
and  mining  tin.  There  were  great  ivarehouses  built  for  the  use  of  Chinese 


"\lalavii,  p.l29. 


junks  which  brought  porcelain,  beads  and  taffetas,  \lala\  an  resin,  camphor 
and  ebom'  were  shipped  from  Malava  to  China  and  the  Middle  Fast. 

About  1409,  one  hundred  \  ears  before  the  coming  of  the  first  Europeans, 
the  ruler  of  Malacca  conx’erted  to  Islam.  While  Islam  had  been  present  in  the 
region  for  manv  x  ears,  indeed  it  had  be  noted  bv  Marco  Polo  when  he  \  isited 
Sumatra  and  the  Riau  Islands  in  1292.  it  had  apparentlv  ne\  er  reccix  ed  the 
sponsorship  of  a  significant  regional  leader.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  an 
Islamic  "sultan"  in  the  area  was  the  Sultan  Maliku  s-Salleh  of  Pasai  a  small 
Sumatran  port  who  died  in  1297.  Evidence  from  the  tombs  there  indicated 
that  the  first  Muslim  missionaries  were  from  India. 

The  reason  for  the  change  of  faith  in  Malacca  is  attributed  b\'  man\’ 
anah  sts  as  being  the  result  of  the  presence  there  of  wealthy  Indian  Muslim 
traders  who  converted  the  Malavs  to  unify  them  politically.  Once  a  degree  of 
Malay  political  unity  was  established  the  Indian  trading  community 
encouraged  the  Malays  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Siamese  rule."’vAs  a  result  of 
these  developments  Malacca  became  the  undisputed  center  of  the  Malayan 
trade  as  well  as  the  spiritual  center  of  the  region.  Malacca  was  the  first  trulv 
"Malax  an"  political  unit  and  although  it  was  a  relatix  ely  short  lix  od,  the 
influence  it  played  in  providing  political  and  spiritual  uniW  to  Malays  had  a 
significant  impact  on  subsequent  regional  ex’ents. 

Islam  spread  quickly  and  various  Islamic  political  centers  developed 
along  the  western  coast  of  Malaya  and  northern  Sumatra.  The  rulers  took  the 
title  of  Sultan  and  these  ‘^ultans  grew  rich  on  the  customs  trade.  Bx'  all 
accounts,  although  Islam  prox  ided  an  important  unifying  influence  in  the 
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legion,  most  Sultans  were  cruel,  corrupt  and  despotic  rulers.  '' The  .'.I.//./;/ 
l/n/i.'/s  describe  mam  instances  of  this  crueltv;  a  \  oung  princeling  stabbing  to 
death  a  plavmate  because  he  had  knocked  off  his  liat,  the  murder  of  a  noble 
and  aged  minister  who  refused  to  offer  his  daughter  to  a  "ultan. 

These  earlv  accounts  of  the  arbitrarv  and  absolute  power  these  local 
monarchs  exercised  almost  six  hundred  years  ago  has  its  modern  counterparts 
in  Malaysia  where  the  Sultans  remain  largeh'  aboxe  the  law  and  incidents 
such  as  a  Sultan  clubbing  to  death  a  caddie  w  ith  a  ''olf  club  without  letral 
recourse  still  remain.  '’  There  are  other  accounts  of  corruption,  intrigue  and 
crueltv  that  indicate  that  the  prosperity  that  trade  brought  coupled  vvith 
Islamic  centralized  authoritx  resulted  chiefly  in  a  corrupt  and  indigent  ruling 
class  and  a  decline  of  the  industrious  trader  chiefs  that  preceded  them.  There 
is  speculation  among  historians  that  injustice,  oppression  and  inefficiency- 
might  have  destroyed  Malacca  as  the  center  of  regional  trade  had  it  remained 
under  Malayan  rule.^^^What  might  have  been  will  never  be  known  as  the 
advent  of  European  influence  was  to  bring  changes  to  Southeast  Asia  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  brief  period  of  Malay  sovereignty  and  more  broadly 
Asian  control  and  primacy  for  centuries  to  come. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  insular  Southeast  .Asia  was  well 
established  as  the  center  of  regional  commerce.  The  commercial 
infrastructure  was  well  established  as  was  the  resource  base  upon  which  this 

■'^For  a  detailed  discussion  ot  political  organization  under  the  sultans  see  David  P.  C  handler 
et.  al,  pp.  70-82. 

-'‘^For  an  account  ot  questionable  beha\  ior  on  the  part  or  modem  sultans  and  ongoim;  ettorts  to 
limit  the  power  ot  the  sultans  in  Malaysia  see  .Xlichaol  \'atikiotis.  Bonding  the  rulers,  '  fut 
lust  Luoihvntc  Rcvicrr  iheroinatter  ITER).  December  24-31.  l'^Q2.  p.lo  and  Michael  X'atikiotis. 
Rattle  roval,"  FEER,  lanuary  21,  1“03,  pp.  10-11. 
p.l32. 
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Irade  was  based.  Migration  to  the  region  b\-  the  representatives  ot  the  great 
oast,  south  and  middle  A-^ian  empires  was  ^imilarlv  well  established.  I\itterns 
ot  political  in\  ol\  ement  on  the  part  ol  these  immigrants  had  also  begun  to 
emerge.  The  C  hinese  remained  largelv  apolitical,  restricting  themselves  to 
commerce,  living  in  small  segregated  metropolitan  communities.  This  was 
likewise  largelv  true  ol  the  Arabs  (or  the  majoritv  ol  the  pre-iZuropean  era. 
The  conversion  of  the  indigenous  Malavs  bv  Indian  Muslims  and  the 
ascendance  of  Malacca  as  the  regional  spiritual,  political  and  economic  center 
prov  ided  and  important  unifv  ing  element  just  prior  to  the  arrival  ot  the 
kuropeans. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Islam  ot  Malava  is  different  from  that  of 
the  more  fundamental  groups  in  the  Middle  Fast.  \  large  part  of  the 
attraction  of  Islam  as  it  was  brought  from  India  was  its  mystic  qualities.  It  was 
introduced  largely  by  Sufi  mystics,  who  also  brought  with  them  a  version  of 
the  faith  that  included  some  of  the  Hindu  qualities  which  had  already  been 
introduced  to  the  region  before  the  time  of  Sri  \'ijava.  The  hints  of 
pantheism,  worship  of  saints  and  their  graves  and  mvstic  incantations 
undoubtedly  made  the  acceptance  of  Islam  easier  for  the  superstitious  Malavs. 
The  Islamic  tolerance  for  native  custom,  as  long  as  it  did  not  violate  the  basic 
tenents  of  the  faith,  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  its  rapid  spread  as  well  as 
the  unique  version  of  the  faith  that  still  exists  in  the  region.  .\  regional  saving 
describes  the  situation  succinctlv,”Scratch  a  Malav  Muslim  and  vou  will  find  a 
Hindu;  scratch  the  Hindu  and  vou  will  find  an  animist.  " 


C.  The  Europeans  Before  Raffles. 

About  llie  time  ot  the  loundint’  ot  Malacca  in  A-ia.  the  Portu^^uese  were 
rising  to  prominence  in  Europe  and  the  ^^reat  aye  i>f  dii'Cox  er\'  and 
imperialism  \\  as  bei^innini;.  The  Portuguese  founded  llie  first  European 
colonv  in  Morocco.  Portuguese  sailors  began  to  range  further  and  further 
from  their  -hores,  discovering  the  Madeira  islands,  the  (.'anaries  and  the 
Azores,  enabling  the  exploration  of  the  West  I'oast  of  Africa.  In  14Sb 
Partholomeu  de  Pia/  reached  the  Cape  of  Cood  Hope,  -o  named  bv  the 
Portuguese  king  because  it  represented  the  hope  of  reaching  b\'  sea  the  famed 
East  Indies,  tlieir  spices  and  the  riches  of  the  Orient. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  there  was  no  direct  sea  route  to  the  east.  The 
commerce  of  the  Orient  came  either  overland  on  the  silk  road,  or  b\  partial 
maritime  routes  either  via  the  Indian  Ocean  thorough  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia  or  \ia  the  Red  Sea  and  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Egypt. 
As  has  alreadv  been  noted,  the  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  from  China  severely 
curtailed  silk  road  traffic,  .\nother  geopolitical  e\ent,  the  expansion  of 
Turkish  empire,  further  restricted  European  trade  with  the  East.  The  fall  of 
Constantinople  to  the  Turks  in  1453  effectively  closed  that  trade  route, 
leaving  onlv  the  Red  Sea  commerce  route  open. 

The  time  of  the  Crusades  acquainted  the  Europeans  with  the  commerce 
of  the  East  and  the  demand  for  products  like  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
ginger,  nutmeg  and  silks  of  the  Orient,  as  well  as  Middle  Eastern  cotton,  glass 
and  Persian  rugs  created  opportunities  for  traders  in  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Europe.  While  the  European  nexus  of  trade  remained  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Itah  was  in  the  most  favorable  position  to  secure  the  benefits 
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o(  that  trade.  X'enice  had  become  the  lir^l  ■.;real  F-uropean  Iradiiii;  i.il\  b\ 
-ecuring  a  monopol\'  ot  trade  with  the  Sultan  ol  [  g\  pt.  !  he  lall  I'l 
I  onstantinople  onh  increab>ed  the  power  ol  \'enetian  trader'^. 

TweK  e  \  ears  al  ter  tlie  disco\  er\'  ol  Piaz,  N  a^co  da  (.  '.ama  i  cached  Palicut 
in  India.  In  their  press  to  the  east  the  Portuguese  were  hara'^sed  and  hindered 
b\  the  Arabs  who  were  well  aware  ol  the  threat  to  their  moiu'poh  W 
commerce.  The  religious  differences  bet\\een  the  devout  Portugue'-e 
Patholics  and  the  Muslim  Arabs  lent  an  ideological  component  lo  the 
struggle  that  made  the  encounters  between  the  f>arties  parlicularlv  bitter,  w  ith 
horrible  cruelties  practiced  on  both  "ides. 

I  he  first  Portuguese  \  icertw  in  India,  Pon  Francisco  d  Almeida, 
env  isioned  onh  the  establishment  of  commercial  enterprise  in  India  and 
opposed  dreams  of  Portuguese  empire  in  the  Fast,  reasoning  that  Portugal, 
with  a  population  of  onlv  a  million,  lacked  the  human  resources  for  "uch  an 
endeavor.  D'.Almeida  was  a  advocate  of  seapower,  reasoning  that  as  long  as 
the  Portuguese  could  control  the  sea  their  commerce  would  be  "afe.  The 
second  vicerov,  .\ffonso  d’.Mbuquerque,  was,  bv  contrast,  an  empire  builder, 
lie  advocated  fortification  of  the  Portuguese  trading  (xirts  and  the  use  of  force 
to  coerce  Eastern  rulers  to  acknowledge  Portuguese  power.  D’.Albuquerque 
laid  the  foundations  of  empire  by  conquering  Ormuz  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Goa  in  India. 

group  of  five  Portuguese  ships  arriv  ed  in  Malacca  in  130^  under  the 
command  of  Diego  Lopez  de  Sequeira.  The  Miliii/  .\iuiiii>  recount  the  arrival 
of  the  "White  Bengalis"  and  the  reaction  of  the  residents  there.  The  .\iiiijI> 
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recount  that  the  residents  crowded  around  the  Portut;uese,  pullint;  their 
beards,  patting  their  heads  and  marveling  at  the  steel  helmets  the  oldiers 
wore.  The  Portuguese  captain  exchanged  gifts  with  a  Malav  chief,  presenting 
him  with  a  golden  chain,  nearh'  causing  an  incident  when  he  himself  put  it 
over  the  head  of  the  sacred  chief.  The  chiefs  followers,  to  whom  this  seeming 
lamiliarity  w  as  a  great  insult,  reacted  angrih ,  but  were  cha:^tened  b\  the  chief 
who  instructed  them  to  Take  no  nt>tice;  for  he  i':'  a  person  with  no 
manner''."’*^ 

The  Portuguese  attempted  to  establish  themseUes  in  the  Malacca  trade, 
building  a  \sarehouse  (godown  in  the  vernacular  of  Asian  trade)  for  that 
purpose.  Phis  provoked  the  ire  of  the  established  Indian  and  .\rab  traders  in 
the  community.  The  leaders  of  the  resident  trading  community  apparentlv 
encouraged  the  Malays  to  attack  the  Portuguese  godown,  killing  and 
capturing  some  of  the  Portuguese.  De  Sequeira,  correctly  assessing  the  relative 
power  equation  in  the  face  of  the  attacks,  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces  to  his  ships  and  sailed  back  to  G  a. 

The  \’iceroy  in  Goa,  d’. Albuquerque,  assembled  a  fleet  of  nineteen  ships 
on  which  he  embarked  some  ^00  Portuguese  and  bOO  Indian  soldiers  to 
avenge  the  treatment  of  De  Sequeira.  In  the  summer  of  1311  the  Portuguese 
sailed  into  Malacca  and  demanded  the  return  of  the  Portuguese  prisoners. 
When  the  Sultan  delayed,  the  Portuguese  burned  some  huts  on  the  harbor 
and  some  ships  that  lav  at  anchor.  The  prisoners  were  surrendered. 
D'.Albuquerque  demanded  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  godown 
and  permission  to  build  a  lortificd  godown  to  enter  the  regional  trade.  These 
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demands  were  refused.  On  the  first  of  lulv,  1311,  Ihe  Fortui;uese  lorces  landed 
and  after  ten  days  of  fierce  fightin;^,  claimed  control  of  Malacca,  dri\  in^  the 
Sultan  and  those  of  his  followers  who  remained  into  the  jungles  id  lohor. 
The  age  of  huropean  imperialism  had  arriv  ed  in  Southeast  A'^ia. 

The  Portuguese  fortified  the  citv  and  brought  the  cixili/ation"  of 
I'urope  to  Southeast  Asia.  Malacca  became  the  center  of  the  Portuguese 
empire.  D'Albuquerque  minted  a  tin  currencv  and  brought  a  t'atholic  Dishop 
to  establish  the  church  there.  There  \vas  a  palace  lor  the  Dishop  and  five 
Catholic  churches  in  the  citv.  Missionaries  came  and  began  to  -spread  the  faith 
under  the  auspices  of  Francis  Xavier,  the  famed  "apostle  of  the  Fast",  who 
oversaw  the  effort  from  the  church  of  Our  Ladv  of  the  .\nnunciation  in 
Malacca. 

Under  the  Portuguese  Malacca  became  the  port  of  all  trade  with  the 
Peninsula  and  the  archipelago  and  a  port  of  call  for  all  ship-^  to  and  from 
China.  While  the  Malays  attacked  Malacca  on  occasion,  the  Portuguese 
garrison  repulsed  all  these  efforts  and  kept  the  Portuguese  flag  flying.  From 
vlalacca  the  Portuguese  expanded  their  trade,  building  godovvns  on  Java  and 
Dorneo  and  taking  possession  of  the  Moluccas  and  control  of  the  ^picc  trade. 
The  Portuguese  took  Macao  as  a  base  for  China  trade. 

The  Portuguese  dominance  of  the  .Asian  trade  and  its  colonizing  zeal  did 
fall  prey  to  the  very  weaknesses  anticipated  bv  the  first  Indian  \'icerov.  Their 
^mall  population  s  best  men  fell  x  ictim  to  conflict  and  tropical  diseases.  Once 
again  the  geopolitical  events  influenced  events  in  Southeast  .\sia.  Spanish 
ascendance  in  Europe  was  altering  the  balance  of  power  profoundlv.  In  1380 
the  Spanish  seized  Portugal  and  used  her  fleet  as  part  of  the  great  .\rmada 
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.vhich  perished  in  Uie  altempled  invasion  of  Enj^land.  \Vilh  Portuguese 
['*o\\er  and  influence  in  precipitous  decline  and  Spanish  hegemon\  >ner 
Holland  on  the  wane  as  well  after  the  debacle  of  the  rmada,  the  Putch  and 
the  r>ritish  began  to  expand  their  own  trading  efforts  in  Asian  commerce. 

The  first  Dutch  \  o\  age  to  the  Past  Indies  departed  .\msterdam  in 
Four  Dutch  ^hips  under  F\nneli>  de  Iloutman,  after  a  fifteen  month  journex 
ot  severe  hardships,  reached  lax  a.  In  1002  the  Dutch  Fast  India  c'ompanx'  was 
chartered  gixing  the  companx  a  monopoly  of  the  Dutch  trade  in  the  Fast 
Indies.  The  Dutch  challenge  to  the  Portuguese  was  immediate  and  profound. 
In  Ib02  thex'  established  an  outpost  in  Borneo  and  left  a  representatix  e  in 
lohor.  Dutch  naxigator  lacob  \  an  Ileemskerk,  who  had  delixered  the  Dutch 
representatix  e  to  Johor,  waxiaid  a  Portuguese  caraque  returning  from  Macao 
and  took  its  cargo  to  .Amsterdam  where  it  fetched  a  reported  price  of  three 
million  guilders. 

The  Dutch  challenge  to  Portuguese  supremacy  gave  them  great  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Malays  who  had  suffered  mightilx  under  Portuguese 
aggression.  The  Malays  viewed  the  Dutch  as  a  potential  ally  in  their  battle 
against  the  Portuguese.  Malay  envoy  was,  in  fact,  sent  to  Holland  to 
negotiate  and  alliance  but  perished  on  the  voyage.  The  Dutch  dispatched 
Admiral  Cornelius  Matelief  to  Malaya  to  conclude  a  pact  with  the  Malays.  In 
Mav  of  1606  the  Dutch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Johor  in  which 
the  parties  agreed  to  cooperate  in  expelling  the  Portuguese  from  Malacca, 
which  xxould  go  to  the  Dutch.  The  Malays  were  to  receive  the  territories 
adjoining  the  city  and  an  assurance  that  no  European  would  be  permitted  to 
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land  in  Johor  without  the  ''anclion  ot  the  Governor  of  Malacca.  When 
Matelief  defeated  the  Portuguese  fleet  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  take 
Malacca,  the  treaty  was  amended  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch 
trading  station  in  Johor.  The  center  of  Dutch  efforts  regionalh  \'>as  established 
in  Ja\  a  at  Batavia  (modern  Jakarta)  and  the  arrangement  with  Johor  was  seen 
as  a  "fall  back"  position  should  the  Batavia  settlement  fail.  In  the  earlv  IbOO’s 
this  was  still  very  much  a  possibility  as  the  .\cheen  of  eastern  Sumatra,  who 
had  assumed  the  mantle  ot  leadership  of  the  Malav-MusHms  following  the 
fall  of  Malacca,  were  beginning  to  expand  their  influence  regionallv  directing 
their  efforts  against  the  hated  Portuguese  Catholics. 

The  .\cheen,  in  response  to  what  thev  perceived  as  collusion  bv  the 
Johor  Sultanate  with  the  "Europeans"  attacked  and  subjugated  the  Sultans  of 
the  southern  peninsula,  leading  the  rulers  of  Johor,  Perak,  and  Kedah  into 
captiv  ity  in  1613.  In  addition  to  the  Muslim  leaders,  the  .\cheenese  also 
carried  off  the  Dutch  residents  established  in  these  courts.  Following  the 
death  of  a  great  .\cheen  leader,  Mahkota  Alam,  the  Johor  Sultanate  revived 
and  in  1641  the  Dutch  and  Malays  besieged  the  fort  at  Malacca  and  the  town 
finallv  fell  to  their  combined  forces.  '  J 

The  fall  of  Malacca  coupled  with  events  in  Europe  led  to  a  precipitous 
decline  in  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  ascendance  of  Dutch 
maritime  and  commercial  power.  For  the  hundred  years  following  the  fall  of 
Malacca,  the  Dutch  were  the  leaders  of  European  commerce  in  the  region.  In 
1642  the  Dutch  treatv*  with  the  Raja  of  Kedah,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  gave  the  Dutch  rights  to  half  the  tin  produced  in  his 
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kingdom  al  a  fixed  price  and  excluded  traders  from  other  nations  without 
Dutch  permission.  The  Dutch  concluded  other  such  treaties  with  local  rulers 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  the  expanding  tin  trade.  While  the  Dutch 
had  difficulty  determining  llie  exact  political  relationships  which  would 
enable  them  to  effectively  control  the  commerce  of  the  retiion,  the\  continued 
to  expand  their  trading  network  throughout  the  late  'seventeenth  century  and 
early  eighteenth  centurx . 

O 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Bugis,  an  island  people  from  the 
('elebes  in  the  eastern  archipelago,  challenged  the  Dutch  in  lohor  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Straits,  capturing  Riau  and  establishing  themselves  in  Selangor 
on  the  western  peninsula.  .At  the  same  time  that  the  Dutch  had  to  deal  with 
this  indigenous  challenge  to  their  dominance,  the  English  began  to  attempt  to 
secure  a  place  in  regional  commerce. 

The  first  Englishman  to  transit  the  Straits  of  Mallaca  was  Sir  Francis 
Drake  during  his  circumnavigation  in  1579.  Following  the  return  of  the  first 
English  privateer  expedition  to  the  region,  which  took  Portuguese  prizes  in 
the  region  of  Penang  and  returned  with  their  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  spices, 
the  English  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  IbOO.  Their  first  expedition  to 
the  region  landed  at  .\cheh  in  Western  Sumatra  in  June  of  that  year  and 
concluded  a  commercial  treat)'  with  its  ruler.  The  challenge  of  the  British  to 
the  growing  Dutch  monopoly  of  trade  grew  increasingly  bitter.  In  1622  the 
Dutch  massacred  English  traders  in  .Amboyna  in  the  Moluccas.  The  Dutch 
ousted  the  British  from  the  foothold  they  had  established  in  Java  to 
coordinate  their  pepper  trade.  In  the  late  eighteenth  century,  the  last 
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remaining  English  outpost  was  at  Bencoolen  in  eastern  Sumatra,  a  location 
ideal  neither  for  trade  or  the  health  of  those  posted  there. 

.\mong  the  many  disadvantages  of  Bencoolen  wa'^  the  inadequac\’  of  the 
harbor  to  protect  -hips  there  from  the  northeast  monsoon.  Francis  l  ight,  a 
former  Ro^  al  Xa\\'  officer  who  had  taken  emplo\  ment  with  the  1  ast  India 
i'ompanv,  had  e-tablished  himself  as  the  compan\  ‘s  representative  in  Kedah 
on  the  northwestern  peninsular’s  The  Sultan  of  Kedah,  seeking  protection 
from  the  Bugis  in  the  south  and  the  Siamese  from  the  north,  indicated  to 
Tight  that  he  would  be  willing  to  conclude  a  Ircatv  giving  the  English 
exclusive  access  to  the  region  in  return  for  English  protection.  Enable  at  first 
to  conclude  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  the  English,  in  17S4,  tried  to  establish  a 
settlement  at  Riau,  to  the  south,  l>ut  were  forestalled  bv  the  Dutch.  During 
this  period  of  England's  history  in  the  East,  the  British,  having  been  recentlv 
expelled  from  some  of  its  colonies  in  Xorth  .America,  were  in  an  expansive 
mood  in  this  theater  of  Empire.  Lord  Cornwallis,  expelled  by  the  upstart 
colonists  at  Yorktown,  had  gone  on  to  become  the  Governor  in  Calcutta  and 
galvanized  the  expansion  efforts  of  the  British  in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  17Sb  Eight  was  able  to  get  a  grant  from  the  Sultan  of  Kedah  for  Penang 
Island,  off  the  northwestern  Malayan  coast,  perhaps  bv  implying  that  the 
English  were  in  fact  prepared  to  assist  him  against  his  enemies.  Light 
pressured  the  Sultan  for  a  formal  agreement  to  cede  the  island  to  the  English 
in  exchange  for  monetary  compensation,  but  the  Sultan  refused  and  tried  to 
retake  the  English  outpost  by  force.  Light  and  his  forces  defeated  this  attempt, 
resulting  in  a  treaU'  settlement  which  ceded  Penang  in  perpetuitv  (for  a  cash 
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-ubsidv)  and  excludiny  all  other  European  nations  Irom  settlement  in  Kedah. 
The  English  had  established  a  firm  foothold  on  the  peninsula  from  w  hich  to 
clialleiije  L'^uLch  hegemoir. . 

\t  the  turn  of  the  centur\  (ISOO),  d\  \  ears  after  Eight's  death,  the  Sultan 
ceded  a  large  part  of  the  mainland  across  from  Penang  for  an  additional  cash 
-ubsidv  as  the  company  began  to  realize  the  \  alue  of  the  new  outpost.  Naval 
officers  extolled  the  \  irtues  (>f  its  excellent  harbor.  A  Colonel  Welleslex',  u  ho 
later  became  the  Puke  of  Wellington,  visited  Penang  in  \7^7  while  passing 
through  the  Straits  and  upon  his  return  to  India  highlighted  the  strategic 
utilit\'  of  the  island  situated  at  the  top  of  the  Straits.  The  compan\  upgraded 
the  '-tatus  of  the  settlement  in  response  to  Welleslev's  report  and  the  first 
Coxernor  arrixed  in  1803. 

Even  as  the  English  began  to  expand  their  influence  in  Malaya,  events  in 
Europe  again  influenced  events  in  .Asia.  The  Napoleonic  wars  had  driven  the 
court  from  Holland  and  the  English  occupied  Malacca  in  1795.  The  Dutch 
remained  in  Riau  and  Perak  (on  the  western  Malay  coast)  but  under  the 
control  of  the  British  crown.  The  peace  of  Amiens  restored  Malacca  to  the 
Dutch  in  1802.  IVhen  uar  again  broke  out  in  Europe  the  Companx',  under  the 
orders  of  the  crown,  reluctantly  continued  to  maintain  the  settlement  at 
Malacca,  aware  it  would  eventually  be  handed  back  to  the  Dutch.  Under 
Company  pressure,  the  English  government  agreed  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fortifications  at  Malacca  and  following  that,  the  evacuation  of  the  population 
there  to  Penang. 
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The  order  for  the  evacuation  of  Malacca  arou^^ed  the  'sentiments  of  a 
voung  assistant  to  the  Governor  of  Penang.  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  had 
i.«.»me  to  Penang  in  iSOo  as  assistant  -ecretarv  to  the  C'.overnor.  Raffles  was  a 
\  isionarv  and  a  ^student  of  both  regional  historx  and  language.  Passionaleh 
patriotic.  Raffles  was  an  empire  builder,  dedicated  to  succeeding  in  the 
competition  for  regional  commerce.  Raffles  deplored  the  idea  of  abandoning 
the  Malacca  settlement,  connected  as  it  was  with  a  prosperous  agriculture 
communitv.  Raffles  arguments  proved  persuasive  and  although  the  fortress 
was  destroved,  the  ev  acuation  order  was  rescinded. 

When  peace  again  came  in  Turope  the  Freatv  of  \'ienna  I'^lb  again 
returned  Malacca  to  the  Dutch.*"  The  Dutch  returned  first  to  Riau  and  in  IS19 
to  Malacca.  It  was  in  a  strategic  effort  to  win  the  game  of  commerce  that  the 
tiny  island  at  the  base  of  the  Malay  peninsula  was  to  emerge  from  its  400  years 
as  a  forgotten  backwater  and  overgrown  fishing  village  to  rise  to  prominence. 
The  young  secretary  of  the  Governor  of  Penang,  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles, 
was  to  become  a  name  long  remembered  for  making  a  visionary  dream  into 
dynamic  commercial  reality. 

D.  Summary  of  Events  Prior  to  the  Founding  of  Singapore. 

Insular  Southeast  .Asia  by  the  beginning  of  the  ninteenth  century  had 
become  the  crossroads  of  the  burgeoning  trade  between  the  Orient  and 
Europe.  This  role  as  a  center  of  global  trade  was  onlv  an  expansion  of  the 
earlier  role  that  it  had  plaved  in  a  more  regional  trade  confined  first  to  East 
.\sia,  then  on  to  South  .Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
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Diplomaticallv,  the  region  had  witnessed  a  process  in  which  regional 
powers  competed  for  the  control  of  commerce,  resulting  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
*.hc  onlv  truly  great  Asian  maritime  empire,  Sri  \'ija\  a.  The  first  "empire"  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Indian-inspired  Sri  \’ija\a  liad  established  formal  contacts 
with  the  great  Chinese  Empire  in  the  East  and  had  brought  a  ''ense  of  unity  to 
a  region  that  had  prexiouslv  had  no  regional  identit\'.  With  the  ri'-e  ol 
Malacca  and  other  ■:^ultanates  subject  to  it,  the  local  leaders  took  to  diplomacy 
bv  treaty  and  attempted  to  secure  the  most  adyantageou^  results  for  their 
kingdoms  from  the  arrixing  Europeans.  These  early  xersions  of  power 
politics  and  accompaning  small  '^tate  surx  ixal  tactics  were  precursors  of  the 
situation  that  Southeast  Asia  vxould  face  from  that  time  forward.  \Vhile  early 
nationalism  was  nearly  nonexistent  or,  at  least,  limited  to  the  xerx' 
personalized  concerns  of  the  Islamic  rulers  and  their  immediate  retinue,  the 
structures  that  would  exentually  grow  to  represent  the  these  peoples 
internationally  had  begun  to  appear. 

Politicallx',  Sri  X'ijax  a  united  certain  elements  of  archepelagic  Southeast 
.Asia,  introducing  both  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  to  the  region  and  importing 
the  sx  stem  of  government  bx'  rajahs.  The  decline  of  Sri  \'ijaya  in  the  face  of 
pressures  from  both  Java  and  Siam  eventually  led  to  the  first  truly  Malayan 
political  entitx',  under  the  banner  of  Islam,  at  Malacca.  While  the  arrival  of 
the  Europeans  would  hax’e  a  profound  effect  on  the  relatix  e  power  of  the 
competition  for  primacx’  regionallx',  the  sx  stem  of  government  bv  sultans  and 
Islamic  political  influence  and  structures  in  these  sultanates  remains  actix  e  to 
this  dav  in  Malaysia,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  is  actixe  in  Indonesia  as 
well.  \Vhile  the  political  order  was  confused  and  difficult  to  determine,  as 
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evidenced  by  Ihe  difficulties  the  Dutch  encountered  in  trying  to  ''ecure  n 
monopoh'  of  the  tin  trade,  it  did  contain  the  ‘^eeds  of  a  real  organic  polih'.  In 
ihit'  eari\  [>iiai-e  of  European  involvement,  notions  v>f  imposing  European 
type  political  institutions  or  government  '-ervices  had  not  v  et  been  introduced 
regionally.  It  would  be  the  Hiiglish  who  would  demonstrate  this  proclivity  in 
the  V  ears  to  come. 

rconomicallv.the  gifts  that  nature  endowed  upon  the  region,  the  apices 
of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Indonesian  Archipelago,  the  tin  of  Sumatra  and 
peninsular  Malaya  and  the  hardwoods  of  the  jungles  in  both  regions,  -o 
valuable  for  'shipbuilders,  had  been  identified  and  exploitation  liad  begun. 
The  migratory  patterns  that  would  characterize  the  region  were  firmly 
established.  These  patterns  would  expand  remarkably  as  the  region  continued 
to  develop,  requiring  more  labor  to  continue  resource  development  and 
extraction  to  the  metropolitan  centers  which  came  to  dominate  the  region. 
Customs  duties  and  control  of  maritime  comerce,  long  the  basis  of  empire  in 
the  region,  passed  from  the  hands  of  local  rulers  to  the  control  of  Europeans. 

In  defense,  the  supremacy  of  military  organization  from  outside  the 
region  dominated  the  disorganized,  fragmented  and  primitive  Malays.  This 
first  resulted  in  Indian  dominance,  albiet  in  the  hands  of  local  rulers, 
followed  by  the  dominance  of  the  region  by  the  technically  ''Uperior 
Europeans.  Piracy  and  maritime  commerce  raiding,  long  a  regional  economic 
enterprise  was  well  established  and  was,  in  fact,  abetted  and  participated  in  by 
European  invaders.  While  the  introduction  of  European  naval  power 
protected  their  '^hips  from  native  raiders,  to  a  certain  extent,  piracy  and 
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exploitation  of  sea  trade  remined  a  regional  feature  and  a  central  focus  of 
defense  efforts  as  did  the  defense  of  the  critical  ports  of  the  region. 
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III.  1819-l‘)42:The  Era  of  Empire 


From  Raffles  to  Percival 

A.  Introduction 

Singapore  was  born  to  serve  the  commercial  interests  ot  the  expanding 
British  empire.  The  discussion  which  follows  will  examine  economics  first 
and  how  the  economic  utility  of  the  tinv  island  at  the  base  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  was  recognized  by  a  remarkable  British  empire  builder,  resulting  in 
the  founding  of  modern  Singapore  and  its  enduring  tradition  as  a  free  port. 
The  development  of  the  entrepot  economy  of  the  island  during  the  era  of 
empire  served  as  the  British  base  for  the  expanding  East-West  trade.  As  the 
riches  of  the  Malay  peninsula  became  the  object  of  an  aggressive  breed  of 
entrepreneurs,  the  economy  expanded  explosively,  and  great  fortunes  were 
made.  It  was  truly  wealth  that  built  Singapore  and  Malaya,  and  the 
distribution  of  that  wealth  has  been  a  constant  source  of  contention  during 
Singapore’s  history. 

By  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the  structure  of  Singapore's  economy 
and  its  linkage  to  that  of  the  world  was  firmly  established.  The  infrastructure 
to  support  the  extractive  economy  and  communication  with  the 
metropolitan  power  was  highly  developed.  The  development  of  the 
hinterland  and  the  massive  immigration  of  Chinese  and  Indians  that  came  to 
extract  that  wealth  changed  forever  the  demographic  face  of  Malaya  and 
Singapore.  This  mass  migration  would  result  in  a  situation  where  the 
distribution  of  economic  power  would  starkly  contrast  with  the  distribution 
of  political  power  when  the  British  finally  departed. 
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The  political  svstem  that  the  British  installed  to  run  this  new  economic 
powerhouse  would  be  centered  in  Sinj;apore  and  the  coastal  cities  the 
Straits  Settlements.  As  the  peninsula  was  opened  the  British  would  develop  a 
-Nstem  ol  i;o\crnanco  which  protected  the  traditional  \lala\  societ\  and 
-strengthened  its  Islamic  sultanates'  legitimacy  while  etfectivel\-  controlling 
the  administration  ot  government  behind  a  cloak  ol  local  leadership.  The 
C  hinese  would  dominate  the  urban  economic  centers,  narticularlv  true  for 

i 

t  Singapore  but  cvould  exercise  little  political  power,  except  when  their  interests 

coincided  with  those  of  the  British.  I'he  growing  nationalism  of  ('hina  in  the 

r 

!  twentieth  centurc’  was  felt  throughout  British  Southeast  Asia  and  was 

I  repressed  but  not  extinguished  bv  the  colonial  masters. 

The  geo-political  importance  of  the  colon\'  and  its  position  as  the  nexus 
of  the  East-West  trade  routes  permeated  the  affairs  of  the  British  as  thev 
played  "the  Great  Game’  of  world  politics.  Each  event  in  the  Empire  and  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  world  political  scene  had  an  effect  on  the  tinv  island 
trading  center.  By  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War  Singapore  would 
come  to  represent  the  Empire  east  of  India  and  the  link  to  British  interests  in 
China.  The  strategic  location  of  Singapore  and  its  small  size  would  seem  to 
forever  doom  it  to  the  status  of  pawn  in  the  geo-political  arena,  the  option  to 
not  play  in  the  chess  game  of  world  politics  being  removed  in  perpetuity. 
Singapore  has  attempted  to  strengthen  its  position  diplomatically  and  it  has 
been  largely  successful  in  becoming  a  much  larger  plaver  on  the  world  stage 
than  its  miniscule  size  might  otherwise  have  allowed.  .\  pawn  no  longer, 
Singapore  exerts  significant  political  influence  regionalh  and  internationally. 
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1  he  detensc  ot  Ihe  outpost  ot  empire  and  its  role  in  the  broader  detense 
ot  the  nmpire  in  the  Tar  Hast"  was  tirmh’  establislied  when  war  broke  out  in 
l‘^41.  The  tall  ot  Sini;apore,  "-eventv  days  conquest  which  ama/ed  and 
'-hocked  the  democratic  w orld"'''marked  the  end  ot  the  epoch  ot  nrili'-h  pre¬ 
eminence  as  a  sea  power.  That  the  British  tailed  so  miserabh'  to  meet  the 
commitment  to  detend  fortress  Singapore"  destro\  ed  the  in\  tli  ol  Luropean 
-uperiorih’  in  Asian  e\es  forever.  Though  the  British  would  return  tollowing 
the  war,  the  daA  s  of  colonial  rule  were  numbered.  To  their  everlasting  credit, 
they  recognized  that  tact  which  the  Trench  and  Dutch  did  not. 

The  importance  of  this  phase  ot  Singapores  development  canni't  be 
overestimated.  It  became  a  center  ot  world  commerce  that  it  remains  toda\ .  It 
acquired  its  unique  t'hinese  character  and  was  set  apart  from  its  geographic 
parent  the  Malay  peninsula.  What  had  once  been  an  unimportant  and 
forgotten  part  of  Malaya  became  a  tiny  but  important  neighbor  to  Malava, 
differing  in  ethnic  makeup,  economic  structure  and  political  consciousness. 
With  the  end  of  empire,  the  contradictions  that  the  empire  held  within  it 
would  become  all  too  apparent. 

B.  Economics:  The  Crossroads  of  the  East  and  the  Riches  of  Malaya. 

The  foundation  of  Singapore  was  based  on  the  factors  that  have 
historically  driven  the  development  of  its  institutions,  the  economic  utility  of 
the  islands  location  at  the  nexus  of  East-West  trade  and  its  functional  utility 
as  an  entrepot  for  an  extended  regional  hinterland.  From  the  outset,  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  founder  of  Singapore,  saw  the  utility  and  value  of  the  tinv 


•''Edward  .Maurice  c.lo\  er,  !ii  70  Duvr.  Hic  Story  of  the  Inranc^f  Citrtipiti^rt  in  British  Malnvit, 
1  London:  Frederick  Muller  Ltd.,  lQ4o>,  f  .  / . 
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ov  ergrou  n  island  at  the  base  ot  >!ie  peninsula.-*'^  Merchants  trom  the  Middle 
Hast,  India  and  China,  dra'vn  to  'ho  area  b\'  the  ‘apices  of  the  Moluccas,  found 
rich  deposits  ot  tin  and  '  ardwoods  perfect  for  shipbuilding.  The  tabled  spice 
trade  of  the  hast  that,  i;i  large  mtasure,  prov  ided  tlie  impetus  lor  the  great 
huropean  age  of  discoverv  was  simply  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  lode  of 
regional  wealth. 

Raffles  also  possessed  an  unprecedented  vision,  especiallv  in  'southeast 
Asian  terms,  for  ensuring  the  success  of  the  now  trading  post.  Raffles 
describes  his  vision  in  an  earlv  report  concerning  Singapore; 

Timber  abounds  in  the  inland  and  its  \icinitv;  a  large  part  of  the 
population  are  alreadv  engaged  in  building  boats  and  vessels,  and  the 
Chinese,  of  whom  some  are  alreadv  engaged  in  the  smelting  of  ore 
brought  from  the  neighboring  islands  and  others  emploved  as  cultivators 
and  artificers,  may  soon  be  expected  to  increase  in  number  proportionate 
to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  settlement.  Bii  maintaining  our  rights  to  a 
f'ri'o  commerce  :cith  the  Malay  States  and  inspiring  them  with,  a 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  it  we  may  contemplate  its  advancement  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Independently  of  our 
commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the  .Archipelago,  Singapore  may  be  considered 
as  the  principle  entrepot  to  which  the  native  traders  of  Siam,  Cambodia, 
Champa,  Cochin  China  and  China  will  annually  resort.  It  is  to  the  Straits 
their  merchants  are  alwavs  bound  in  the  first  instance....  One  free  port  in 
these  seas  must  eventually  destroy  the  spell  of  Dutch  monopoly,  and  what 
Malta  is  to  the  west  that  mav  Singapore  be  to  the  east.  [Italics  added [5^^ 

Raffles'  vision  is  remarkable.  It  foresees  the  entrepot  function  that  a 
great  regional  port  provides  and  outlines  a  strategy  to  make  that  port 
Singapore.  Previous  traders,  .\rab,  Indian  and  the  first  Europeans,  the 


^^For  an  account  ot  how  and  whe  Rattles  acquired  Singapore  tor  the  British  East  India 
■  ompanv,  see  the  sections  on  politics  below,  p.  57  and  diplomacy,  p  7o,  respectively.  While  the 
motn  ation  tor  establishing  an  outpost  at  Singapore  was  primarily  economic  the  implications 
ot  such  a  move  had  signitiv  ance  in  both  the  local  and  international  political  order.  I  he  present 
section  will  concentrate  '-tnctly  on  the  economic  moti\  ations  ot  the  Bntish  and  the  economic 
significance  of  the  founding  of  Singapore, 
p.  10. 
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Portuguese,  had  viewed  the  region  as  a  place  to  extract  from,  not  invest  in. 
Phis  was  true  first  of  the  spice  trade  and  later  in  tin.  A  population  dedicated  to 
commerce  and  wealth  building  was  non-existent.  The  Malays,  as  tribal 
riverine  societies,  living  an  isolated  and  relativeh'  abundant  life,  liad  little 
need  for  wealth  accumulation  and  the  drudgery  of  work  in  the  mines  or  on 
plantations.  The  advantageous  location  of  the  region  with  regard  to  the 
monsoon  winds  had  developed  it  into  a  transshipment  point  for  the  goods, 
developing  a  limited  entrepot  role,  albeit  largelv  based  on  goods  from  c,'hina 
and  the  Middle  East  and  the  easilv  retrievable  spices  of  the  Moluccas. 
Regional  powers,  Sri  \'iiava  and  Malacca,  the  lesser  P)Ugis  and  the  first 
Europeans  had  looked  upon  commerce,  if  not  directly  in  their  control,  as  a 
source  of  revenue  by  customs  extraction,  piracy  or  privateering.  The  notion  of 
eliminating  these  duties  and  developing  a  free  port  was  a  truly  revolutionarx* 
concept. 

The  free  port  established  in  Singapore  in  1819  was  extremely  successful, 
Singapore  and  its  trade  expanded  rapidly.  Within  a  single  year  the  settlement 
was  already  earning  revenue  for  the  Company  and  by  1823  its  trade  had 
exceeded  that  of  Penang. As  Raffles  had  envisioned,  a  migratory  influx 
began,  Malays  from  the  peninsula,  the  .\rchipelago  and  the  Bugis  from  the 
eastern  islands  brought  their  trading  goods  to  the  island  and  some  remained 
as  the  settlement  expanded.  .\rab  traders,  attracted  by  the  free  port,  came  and 
established  trading  houses.  Indian  traders  came,  as  did  many  other  Indians  as 
"followers"  serving  the  Companv  troops  who  came  to  defend  the  new 


’^Sinsapore  Ministrv’  ot  Communications  and  Information,  Singapore  1989,  (Sinj^apore: 
Singapore  Niational  Printers  l.td.),  p.  3^^. 
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'Cttloment.  And  especialh'  the  t'hinese  came,  to  work  growing  gambier'^, 
onroute  to  tlie  peninsula  to  mine  tin,  to  work  as  coolies  on  tlie  docks  or 
transporting  the  products  ot  commerce  through  the  streets.  Ih'  the  time  two 
pi\  otal  treaties  ol  1S24  were  signed,  '-ecuring  13ritish  control  ol  Singapore  and 
its  status  as  a  tree  port,  what  had  been  a  tim  overgrown  jungle  fishing  \  illage 
ol  perhaps  130  Malavs  and  a  small  number  of  Chinese  had  grown  to  a  trading 
center  with  a  population  of  1 1,000.'" 

r>\'  1S23  a  new  \lala\‘  leader,  Temenggong  Ibrahim,  had  taken  control  ot 
the  land  grants  gi\en  his  father  on  Singapore,  with  whom  Rallies  had 
negotiated  his  original  Ireatv  for  Singapore.  Ibrahim  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  plantations  and  t'hinese  and  Mala\  --mall  hold  planters 
experimented  with  number  of  different  crops.  Traditional  crops  such  as 
gambier  and  spices  were  planted.  More  unfamiliar  crops  such  sugar  cane  and 
cotton  were  tried,  as  well.  The  soil  of  Singapore  eventually  proved  inadequate 
for  intensive  agriculture  but  these  earlv  efforts  and  their  limited  success  led 
some  of  the  Chinese  planters  to  petition  the  new  Temenggong  for  permission 
to  begin  clearing  and  planting  in  southern  johor.  Bv  1833  Chinese  gambier 
planters  and  others  were  acti\e  on  the  peninsula,  clearing  the  jungle  and 
establishing  plantations  in  a  number  of  different  crops. 

The  first  record  of  .American  trade  with  Singapore  occurs  just  after  the 
two  treaties  of  1824.  Ships  from  the  L'nitcd  States  were  restricted  in  their  trade 
with  the  possessions  of  the  British  Crown.  .American  ships  could  onh  trade 
in  those  ports  specifically  included  in  the  Treatv  of  Ghent,  signed  in  1814, 
ending  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  free  wheeling  trade  that  exploded  in 

plant  used  in  tanninj;  and  medicines. 

'’"'Ibid,  p.  39. 
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Singapore,  the  political  considerations  of  the  crown  held  little  ^wav  o\'er  the 
merchant  community  and  the  (Governor  ot  Singapore  had  been  turning  a 
blind  e\e  to  the  harbor  when  American  merchantmen  called.  In  1823  a 
captain  ot  a  British  man-ol  war,  who  shared  none  of  the  merchant  ''  affinih 
with  the  upstart  former  colonists,  boarded  and  ''ei/ed  an  American  ship 
bound  for  Singapore,  putting  an  end  to  "covert"  American  trade  in  \  iolation 
of  the  treaty." < 

U  hat  resulted  from  this  action  was  a  system  c^f  trade  w  ith  the  Americans 
putting  in  at  the  Riau  islands  of  the  Dutch  and  the  merchants  of  Singapore 
bringing  their  goods  to  them  there  bv  ''mall  ''hip,  over  the  fourteen  miles  of 
the  Straits  of  Singapore.  An  American,  Joseph  Balestier,  aware  of  the 
opportunities  a\ailable  in  the  East  Indies  trade,  -'et  himself  up  as  the  self- 
sh  led  Consul  at  Raiu'  to  represent  the  interests  of  American  traders.  By  1834, 
Balestier,  while  still  calling  himself  the  Consul  at  Riau,  mo\ed  to  Singapore, 
and,  much  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  attitude  toward  .American  ships 
trading  in  Singapore,  the  local  authorities  gave  full  credence  to  the  story  that 
the  Consul  at  Riau  just  happened  to  live  in  Singapore  although  he  rarely  (if 
e\er)  \  isited  his  "office"  in  Bintan,  the  Dutch  capital  the  Riau  archipelago. 

Balestier  was  a  very  popular  figure  in  Singapore  who  took  a  particular 
interest  in  the  farmers  and  planters.  Balestier  encouraged  land  reform  laws  to 
enable  planters  to  develop  the  land.  Balestier  himself  de\’eloped  a  small  sugar 
cane  plantation  on  the  island  and  built  a  cane  mill  to  process  the  sugar. 
Today,  a  legacy  of  the  early  American  presence  in  Singapore  is  Balestier  road 
in  modern  urban  Singapore  that  runs  past  the  site  of  his  sugar  plantation. 


’^Pearson,  p.  104. 
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In  1S26,  the  Hast  India  Companv  combined  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore 
and  Province  \VeIIesIe^■  (a  small  area  on  the  peninsula  dirocth  across  from 
the  island  of  Penang)  administratively  as  the  Straits  Settlements.  The 
l’ompan^•  rno\’ed  the  seat  of  government  from  Penang  to  Singapore  in  1S32. 
This  was  indicative  of  its  increasingly  central  role  in  regional  commerce.  Two 
\  cars  later  the  British  Crown  passed  legislation  ending  the  monopoly  of  the 
Hast  India  C  ompany  in  the  China  trade,  resulting  in  a  huge  expansion  of  that 
trade  and  resultant  pres'-ure  on  the  reclusive  ('hinese  empire.  Pressure  on  the 
Cliinese  to  open  their  markets  and  the  penchant  of  the  British  to  finance  their 
trade  with  ■'■r'ium  led  to  the  C^pium  War  of  1S41.  This  resulted  in  the  opening 
ot  the  treat\’  ports  in  c  hina  and  acquisition  of  Hong  K.ong  b\  the  British.  With 
the  new  outpost  from  which  to  conduct  its  China  trade,  many  anticipated  that 
the  role  of  Singapore  in  the  Hast  India  Company’s  trade  would  decline.  The 
steamship,  however,  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  trade  that  the  new 
settlement  in  Hong  Kong  diverted  from  Singapore. 

In  1845,  the  Peninsula  and  Orient  Steamship  Company^^  began  service 
on  an  eastern  route,  with  stops  in  Ceylon,  Penang,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 
The  route  represented  a  new  kind  of  service,  not  primarily  dedicated  to  trade 
but  rather  to  establishing  reliable  communications  for  the  expanding  empire. 
The  "mail  steamers "  as  thev  were  knoevn  were  dedicated  to  fast  and  reliable 
•service  carrying  both  mail  and  passengers  to  the  important  centers  of  the 
Empire  in  the  East. 

The  coming  of  the  steamers,  and,  in  particular,  luring  the  Mail  Steamers 
to  include  Singapore  as  a  distribution  center  for  mail  and  passengers  required 


’^"Peninsula"  refers  to  the  Ihenan  peninsula  which  was  the  regional  tern-unus  of  the  line. 
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action  on  the  part  ot  the  communih'  leaders.  The  restricted  harbor  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  Sinj;aporc  ri\  er  that  required  the  large  ''hips  to  lie  out  and  be 
unloaded,  loaded  and  provisioned  bv  smaller  craft  running  back  and  forth  to 
the  shore  was  inadequate  for  the  quick  turnaround  times  required  to  make 
steam  traffi*.  profitable  and  to  meet  the  stringent  demands  for  on  time 
performance  demanded  by  the  mail  steamers. 

!o  relieve  the  local  congestion,  the  P&O  compam'  bought  land  from  the 
lemenggong  and  '^et  up  a  coaling  station  and  wharf  on  the  southern  ''hore  of 
Singapore,  across  from  the  islands  of  Palau  Brani  and  Palau  Blakang  Mati 
(now  Sentosa  island).  The  deep  channel  between  these  i'^lands  and  the  main 
island  of  Singapore  \\as  ideal  for  a  deep  water  port  and  b\'  lSo2  the  facilih', 
known  as  North  Harbor,  had  been  completed.  With  this  advance,  Singapore 
became  established  as  one  of  the  key  communications  centers  for  the  British 
Empire.  That  same  year  the  company's  service  was  extended  from  Singapore 
to  Australia. 

In  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the  East  India  Companv,  which  was  much  more 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  India  and  trade  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
coming  of  the  P&O  steamers  stimulated  further  private  development  in 
Singapore.  In  1854,  a  Captain  Cloughton,  formerlv  the  master  of  a  trading 
vessel  in  the  Oriental  trade,  completed  the  first  drv-dock  in  Singapore's  North 
Harbor,  initiating  the  ship  repair  economic  sector  that  still  plavs  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  modern  Singapore.  Bv  18b3  a  group  of  local 
entrepreneurs  had  formed  the  Tanjong  Pajar  Dock  Companv  and  completed  a 
second  dry  dock  at  what  is  now  Keppel  Harbor,  bringing  competition  to  the 
ship  repair  business. 
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Singapore  obtained  the  ;?tatus  of  Crown  (,'olony  in  lSb7  and  the  Suez 
Canal  was  opened  in  The  shortening  of  the  trade  routes  to  llie  East, 

combined  with  the  spectacular  growth  of  steamship  traffic,  greatly  enhanced 
the  \  alue  of  Singapore.  Trior  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  the  preferred  route 
was  around  the  Cape  route  for  large  cargo  carriers.  This  resulted  in  higher 
traffic  through  the  Sunda  Strait  that  was  well  situated  to  liandle  the  c  hina 
trade.  The  Red  Sea  route  was  extensively  used,  but  the  necessity'  to  portage 
goods  across  the  desert  between  the  ports  of  the  Red  “sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  limited  its  utilitx’  for  moving  bulk  cargoes.  While  popular  for 
passenger  traffic  and  the  mo\  ement  of  light,  time  sensiti\  e  goods  (such  as  the 
mail),  the  Red  Sea  route  ivas  certainly  secondary  as  a  commerce  route. 

The  Suez  Canal  stimulated  the  commerce  flow  that  returned  the  Malacca 
Strait  to  the  primacy  it  had  previously  enjoyed  before  the  Portuguese 
discoxered  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  brought  new  vitality’  to  Singapore  and  heightened  the  importance  of  the 
island  to  the  British  Empire.  N'ew  Harbor,  first  established  to  serx  ice  the  mail 
steamers,  became  a  separate  township  and  expanded  its  cargo  handling, 
passenger  and  warehousing  facilities. 

By  1870  telegraph  services  reached  both  India  and  Singapore  from 
Europe  and  the  communications  rexolution  of  the  nineteenth  century  drew 
the  far  flung  Empire  closer  and  closer  to  London.  With  the  arrixal  of  the 
second  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Sir  .Andrew  Clarke,  the  long¬ 
standing  policy  of  non-involx’ement  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  .Malay  States 
began  to  change  in  an  effort  to  open  up  the  peninsular  hinterland  to 
economic  exploitation.  Bv  1874  the  British  Government  had  executed  a 


complete  about  face  in  its  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula  and  was  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  "forward  mo\’ement"  geared  to 
pacih  ing  warring  factions  to  provide  an  environment  that  would  enable  the 
aggressi\e  trading,  mining  and  planting  interests  to  exploit  the  peninsular 
resources. 

Closelv  coinciding  with  this  decision  to  open  the  peninsula  was  the 
introduction  of  a  new  economic  factor  into  the  regional  economic  picture. 
The  Government  of  India  had  been  interested  in  exploring  the  porrjbility  of 
rubber  planting  in  its  territories  since  the  mid-nineteenth  centur\ .  In  ISTo, 
Henr\'  Wickham,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  K.ew  in 
London  obtained  some  70,000  Brazilian  rubber  seeds  and  cultivated  them  at 
the  gardens.  Twentv-hvo  of  these  seedlings  were  sent  to  Singapore  where  they 
were  taken  to  the  Singapore  Botanical  Gardens  that  had  been  founded  in  1860, 
and  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1874. 

The  trees,  which  require  at  least  five  years  of  growth  before  they  are 
tapped,  had  been  largely  forgotten  by  the  garden's  staff  until  the  arrival  of 
Henry  Ridley  from  England.  Ridley  took  charge  of  the  Singapore  Gardens  in 
1888.  He  had  been  to  Brazil  and  was  well  aware  of  the  economic  potential  of 
rubber  and  familiar  with  rubber  planting  and  tapping  techniques. 

Ridlev  tapped  the  trees  in  the  gardens  and  tried  to  convince  skeptical 
regional  planters  of  the  economic  potential  of  rubber  with  such  zeal  that  he 
became  known  in  Singapore  as  ’’Mad  Ridley.  It  took  Ridley  a  number  of 
years  to  persuade  anyone  to  take  a  chance  on  rubber  planting,  probably  due  to 
the  relatively  long  period  of  time  between  the  planting  of  the  trees  and 
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economic  returns.  Two  plantations  started  on  the  peninsula  in  18%  and  the 
trees  did  \  erv  well  in  the  tropical  climate  of  Malava.  The  plantinj;  of  rubber  in 
\lalava  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  introduction  ot  automobiles  was  in  its 
inlancv  and  demand  for  rubber  was  just  bei;innint;  to  expand.  While  there 
were  rubber  plantations  planted  on  the  island  of  Singapore,  land  ax  ailabilitv 
limited  their  economic  impact.  Rubber  planting  expanded  rapidlv  in  Johor 
and  throughout  the  peninsula  and  Singapore  became  the  entrepot  and 
market  for  this  new  resource. 

The  introduction  ot  rubber  in  \lala\a  had  an  explosive  effect  upon  the 
agricultural  patterns  of  the  region.  r>v  l%b  rubber  had  become  the  primarx 
agricultural  export  commoditv,  mainlv  due  to  the  demand  for  automobile 
products.  -Almost  all  the  areas  planted  in  rubber  had  pre\  ioush  been  v  irgin 
jungle,  thus  existing  agriculture  was  not  displaced  by  the  new  commodih'. 
The  coconut  palm,  also  an  important  agricultural  commodity,  was  cultivated 
in  the  alluvial  soils  of  the  coast.  Native  Malays,  indifferent  to  the 
consequences  of  the  new  crops,  remained  engaged  in  their  traditional  wet  rice 
production,  due  primarily  to  British  colonial  poliev.  Other  crops,  sugar,  coffee, 
tapioca,  gambier,  pineapples,  spices,  pepper,  nutmeg,  cloves,  bananas  and 
other  tropical  fruit  were  also  planted  throughout  the  nineteenth  centurv. 
.After  1906  the  huge  potential  of  rubber  began  to  hearken  less  emphasis  of 
these  products  that  were  less  profitable,  more  labor  intensive  and  difficult  to 
market.  Singapore,  concurrent  with  its  development  of  tin  processing,  did 
become  a  center  for  pineapple  canning  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  a 
precursor  of  the  large  part  that  food  processing  would  later  play  in  the  local 


economv. 


The  British  succeed  in  pacifying  Malav  tribal  wars  and  Chinese  tang 
wars  "  on  the  peninsula.  Progress  in  tin  mining  'a  as  due  largeh  lo  Chinese 
capitalists,  whose  enterprises  were  characterized  b\'  small  units  of  production 
organized  in  partnerships  or  small  companies  with  labor  intensix  e-methods 
made  possible  by  large  supplies  of  cheap  immigrant  labor.  The  C  hinese 
gradually  modernized  their  mining  methods  using  European  ■'team  pumps 
but  their  enterprises  remained  organized  lundamentallx  in  the  man\-unit, 
labor  intensixe  pattern.'' 

ihe  Americans  and  Europeans  began  to  enter  the  tin  trade  uith  more 
capital  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  earlx'  txxentieth  centurx  .  I  his  led  to  an 
erosion  of  C  hinese  dominance  in  the  tin  trade.  English  and  Australian 
companies  also  introduced  large  rix’erine  dredges  further  continuing  thi'^ 
trend.  The  first  large  scale  smelter  was  built  at  Singapore  in  1890,  largely  to 
scrx’c  the  grou  ing  demands  of  the  .American  canneries.  .A  similar  facilih’  was 
built  in  Penang.  Small  scale  Chinese  smelting  operators  were  driven  out  of 
the  business  and  by  the  1920's  all  tin  smelting  was  being  done  in  these  urban 
centers,  further  expanding  Singapore’s  entrepot  trade  and  enhancing  its  role 
as  a  processing  center  for  regional  resources.  Malaxan  tin  exports  between 
1911  and  1921  consistently  accounted  for  between  30C.  and  40‘^r.  of  total  world 
output.  By  the  mid-1930’s  the  output  of  European  accounted  for  two-thirds 
of  total  tin  production.  Two  sharply  different  patterns  were  firmlv  established, 
the  labor  intensixe  small  Chinese  capitalists  and  the  large  scale,  capital 
intensix'e  European  operators. 
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The  opening  ot  Malava  and  its  rich  resources  stimulated  an 
unprecedented  w  a\  e  of  immigration  which  in  turn  enabled  further 
development  of  the  peninsular  infrastructure.  This  changed  forever  the 
demographic  face  of  Mala\a  and  Singapore,  lor  example,  during  the  two 
decades  prior  to  the  census  of  1901,  the  population  of  the  \lala\’  states  ot  Perak 
and  Selangor  increased  from  130,000  to  bOO.OOO,  including  a  huge  number  of 
Chinese  indentured  laborers.  The  expanding  tin  trade,  which  grew  from  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  to  more  than  ^ixtv  million  Straits  dollars  in  l%0, 
'■enerated  the  rexenue  that  stimulated  and  enabled  the  building  of  railroads, 
roads,  and  other  communications.  P>\  1%^  travelers  and  goods  ctujld  go  by 
train  from  Penang  to  Singapore,  crossing  the  Strait  of  lohor  by  railroad  ferry. 
The  Johor  causewax ,  linking  Singapc>re  to  the  peninsula,  was  completed  in 
1923.  From  1S73,  just  prior  to  the  change  in  British  policy  on  the  peninsula,  to 
1913,  just  before  the  Great  War  began  in  Europe,  trade  through  Singapore 
increased  eight  fold  and  Singapore  well  overshadowed  all  the  other  Straits 
Settlements  in  the  entrepot  trade. 

The  Great  War  in  Europe  stimulated  the  local  economv  further  with  its 
attendant  militarx’  demand  for  rubber.  One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
the  remarkable  economic  boom  in  was  the  striking  absence  of  Malay  peasant 
involvement  in  it.  The  British  actively  sought  to  shield  the  Malay  peasantry 
from  the  displacement  attendant  to  the  new  economic  order.  Bv  maintaining 
the  .Malays  in  villages  engaged  in  traditional  wet  rice  production  they  ensured 
continued  food  production  and  avoided  the  political  consequences  of  a 
disorganization  of  the  peasant  economy.  Onlv  a  few  Malays  entered  the  export 
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economv  through  small  hold  rubber  planting  and  began  to  receive  access  to 
increased  educational  opportunities.''^’  The  British  introduced  an  elementary 
vernacular  educational  policy  that  was  designed  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
and  to  create  "a  \  igorous  and  self-respecting  agricultural  peasantr\'.''''^  Due  to 
this  policy  of  keeping  the  Malays  down  on  the  farm,  so  to  ‘^peak,  they  played 
an  inconsequential  part  in  the  growing  urban  economic  centers  that 
developed  to  service  the  booming  export  economx .  In  1921  the  Mala\  s 
constituted  onh  ten  percent  of  the  urban  population,  a  figure  that  would 
correspond  to  roughh'  four  to  fi\’e  percent  of  the  total  Mala\  population."- 

The  structure  ot  the  British  MalaAan  Ferrilories  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  economies  as  they  would  exist  until  the  bciiinnine  ot  the  Second 
World  War  had  been  largeh  established  b\  the  late  1920  s.  The  economies  of 
British  Malaya  and  that  of  Singapore  following  the  Great  War  were  linked  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  economy  at  large.  There  was  a  post-war  boom  due  to 
rising  tin  and  rubber  prices  followed  by  a  recession  beginning  in  late  1920  as 
the  prices  for  those  commodities  collapsed.  In  the  mid-1920's  rubber  and  tin 
prices  soared  again  and  fortunes  were  made,  almost  overnight.''-^ 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930’s  checked  the  runawa\'  expansion  of 
the  regional  economy,  but  caused  no  significant  structural  changes  other  than 
the  elimination  of  some  marginal  tin  and  rubber  enterprises.  The  contraction 
in  the  labor  market  gave  rise  to  the  first  attempts  to  regulate  the  prex  iously 
unchecked  alien  immigration.  .As  the  world  began  to  slowly  climb  out  of  the 
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depression  prior  to  the  Second  World  War,  the  commodih'  based  economy  in 
Southeast  Asia  began  to  recoxer.  The  regional  resources,  especialh  the  rubber 
ot  Malava  and  the  petroleum  ot  Indonesian  Archipelago  would  be  the  magnet 
that  would  embroil  Southeast  Asia  in  World  War  II  in  a  wax  it  had  axoided 
during  the  Great  \Var.  A  rising  Asian  power,  japan,  would  lax  claim  to  the 
resources  of  Asia,  proclaiming  an  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics  '  that  would  be  a  part 
ot  their  "Greater  hast  Asian  C.'o-Prosperitx'  Sphere,"  encompassing  Hast  and 
Southeast  Asia.  The  lapanese  prophecx'  of  "a  new  dawn  lor  Asia"  ushered  in 
an  era  of  darkness  and  deprix  ation  that  would  lorex  er  alter  the  political  face 
ot  Southeast  Asia  and  its  attendant  colonial  economic  order. 

C.  Politics:  The  Empire  in  Southeast  Asia,  The  Politics  of  Race  and  Money. 

The  Temenggong,  Abdu'r  Rhaman,  with  whom  Raffles  negotiated  in 
Singapore,  had  been  a  faction  leader  in  the  Malay  court  in  the  Riau  islands  at 
Bintan  who  had  unfortunately  been  adx'isor  to  the  leader  of  the  losing 
claimant  to  the  throne.  The  claimant  to  the  throne  w  as  Husain,  to  whom  the 
Temenggong  was  related  bx'  marriage.  He  xxas  Husein's  father-in  law.  In 
choosing  a  new  ruler  for  the  court  at  Bintan,  as  was  the  common  custom  in 
Malaxan  politics,  '-uccession  was  based  on  the  established  bureaucracy 
choosing  the  most  suitable  member  of  a  rox  al  familx'  to  succeed  to  the  throne. 
In  the  case  of  the  Sultanate  of  Lingga  at  Bintan,  suitabilitx  max  x  erx'  well  hax  e 
equated  to  that  member  of  the  rox  al  familx’  who  was  most  controllable  by  the 
dominant  faction  at  court,  then  the  Bugis  from  the  eastern  archipelago.  The 
eldest  son,  Husein,  who  went  bx'  the  title  of  Fengku  Long,  had  been  bx  passed 
in  fax'or  of  his  younger  brother  in  1812.  The  Temenggong  was  the  senior 
adx  isor  to  Tengku  Long. 
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After  the  Dutch  hact  established  themsehes  in  Bintan  and  the  Bugis- 
dominatcd  court  there  had  accommodated  themseKe*'  to  Dutch  control  of  the 
inlands  commerce,  Feneku  Lon<i  remained  at  court  in  Bintan  without 
influence,  retained  on  a  •-mall  pension,  lli^-  father-in  law,  the  Femenggong, 
without  the  benefit  of  ro\  al  familv  connection,  withdrew  from  the  court  in 
ISIS  after  the  arri\  al  of  the  Dutch,  mov  int;  first  to  lohor  in  southern  Malava 
and  finalh’  settling  in  Singapore  with  a  retinue  of  followers  who  maintained 
Ihenr-ehes  b\'  fishing,  fruit  growing,  trading  and  occasional  piracw  Fhe 
Femenggong  also  encouraged  a  small  group  of  Chinese  to  [•'lant  gambier  and 
pepper  on  the  island.  Fhe  arrival  of  Raffk"-  and  the  British  -oldiers  who 
accompanied  him  gave  the  femenggong  an  opportunilv  lo  reestablish  his 
son-in  law's  political  '-landing.  He  sent  word  to  Bintan  and  lengku  Long  was 
brought  secretly  to  Singapore  where  a  treatv’  of  friendship  was  concluded  with 
the  British  to  allow  the  establishment  of  the  British  trading  post. 

Essentially,  Raffles  had  granted  British  recognition  to  Tengku  Long  as 
the  rightful  Sultan,  and  on  the  day  the  treatv  was  concluded  he  was  declared 
Sultan  Husain  of  Johor  and  the  Temenggong  installed  as  his  adv  isor.  By  this 
process.  Raffles  legitimized  the  deal  he  made  for  the  trading  post  at  Singapore 
within  the  framework  of  the  local  political  order."-*  Bv  proclaiming  Tengku 
Long  Sultan  of  Johor  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  Of  India,  this  aim 
was  accomplished.  This  process  of  legitimizing  a  local  claimant  to  political 
power  who  would  serv  e  English  purposes  was  a  common  characteristic  of  the 


"■*This  is  the  first  instance  in  Malava  of  the  British  interfering  in  the  local  political  order  to 
install  a  ruler  who  would  accommodate  their  interests,  it  would  be  repeated  manv  times  on  the 
peninsula. 
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strategy  emplo\ed  in  Malaxa.  The  L'nion  jack  went  up  on  Singapore  on 
I'ebruaiy  ('•,  181^. 

Difficulties  did  arise.  Raffles,  in  an  attempt  to  limit  compc  nv 
expenditure^  on  the  settlement,  left  Major  l  arquhar,  the  first  Resident,  \\  ith  a 
minute  budget.  C'.i\en  the  free  trade  polic\'  that  precluded  customs  duties, 
fartjuhar  turned  to  Sin  taxes"  to  raise  revenue.  Ciambling  was  legalized  and 
monopolv  rights  auctioned  for  the  '^ale  ot  alcohol  and  opium  to  extract  the 
revenue  to  finance  (■'ublic  work'-  projects.'  '  Maintaining  law  and  order 
among  the  rapidlv  growing  and  div  erse  population  was  v  erv  difficult.  The 
growing  merchant  communitv,  in  one  of  its  first  "-elf-help"  initiatives 
pooled  its  resources  to  hire  night  watchmen  to  augment  the  inadequate  police 
force. 

Despite  the  fame  Raffles  now  receives  as  the  founder  of  Singapore,  after 
a  hast}'  departure  following  the  initial  treaty  signing,  he  visited  the  settlement 
only  three  more  times,  staying  for  a  total  of  only  one  year.  On  January  1,  1823, 
Raffles  instituted  the  first  town  plan  for  the  burgeoning  citv.  His  town  plan 
was  based  on  separation  of  the  races,  with  Hindus,  Chinese,  Europeans,  .\rabs 
and  Bugis  each  receiving  land  for  their  own  A<//;/rv/ry  (Malav  lor  v  illage).  A 
Government  quarter  and  a  Merchant's  quarter  bv  the  mouth  of  the  river  were 
established  as  largely  non-residential  zones.  The  Malavs  were  mov  ed  with  the 
Temenggong  from  the  banks  of  the  Singapore  river  to  Eelok  Blangah, 
southwest  of  the  wttlement. 

.\s  in  Java,  Raffles  abolished  outright  slaverv,  but  allowed  debt  bondage 
to  continue.  He  instituted  laws  and  regulations  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
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and  order.  The  judicial  s\  slem  included  trial  bv  jur\'.  Raffles  eliminated  some 
of  Tarquhar'^  earh'  initiati\es,  v  iewing  the  '^ocial  cosl^  as  loo  extreme.  He 
dosed  down  gambling  houses  and  levied  punitive  taxes  on  liquor  and 
opium.  .Mthough  Raffles  tenure  in  Singapore  was  '-hort,  his  energv  and 
determination  were  responsible  for  the  settlement's  establishment  and  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  growth  that  would  follow. 

The  Malav  Sultan,  lengku  Long  and  his  advisor  the  Temenggong  set  up 
court  in  Singapore,  building  a  palace  on  the  island  and  making  Singapore  the 
^eal  ot  the  johor  Sultanate.  Unsatisfied  with  the  remuneration  lliev  were 
receiving  Irom  the  La'-l  India  I'ompanv  and  in  accordance  with  the  long¬ 
standing  local  tradition  of  commerce  extraction  as  a  revenue  base,  the  Sultan 
demanded  that  the  traders  who  v  isited  the  port  come  to  his  palace  to  pav  him 
homage,  including  tributary  "gifts."  The  Sultans  increasing  demands  for 
proper  tribute  began  to  evoK'e  into  a  de  facto  duty  on  trade.  Political  power 
sharing  was  clearly  imperiling  the  island  s  trade.  The  merchant  community’s 
complaints  resulted  in  action.  Taming  the  Sultan  to  regain  control  of  the 
island's  free  port  status  was  the  task  of  the  new  governor  of  Singapore,  John 
Crawfurd,  whom  Raffles  had  installed  prior  to  leaving  Southeast  A^ia.  He 
negotiated  a  new  treaty  with  the  Sultan  and  the  Temenggong  which  ceded  the 
island  to  the  East  India  Company  in  perpetuitv’  in  exchange  for  an  increased 
pension  and  a  cash  settlement,  .\bsolute  English  control  dates  from  the 
signing  of  this  treaty  on  August  2,  1824.  This  treatv'  also  represents  the  first 
instance  of  the  political  power  that  could  be  exercised  bv  the  growing 
merchant-trader  group.  This  group  would  drive  the  political  process  for  the 
next  century,  cajoling  the  Companv  and  later  the  Crown  into  implementing 


policies  that  largel\  served  their  interests.  As  is  the  rule  in  most  political 
power  struggle^,  in  Singapore,  then  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  later  with 
the  opening  of  Mala\  a,  monev  would  talk  with  the  loudest  voice. 

Crawfurd  presided  o\  er  the  initial  period  of  rapid  grow  th  in  Singapore, 
remaining  true  to  Raffles'  vision,  lie  continued  to  fight  against  pirac\'  and 
'-laxery.  He  did  rexerse  Raffles  closure  of  gambling  houses,  howexer,  taxing 
them  once  again  to  raise  public  works  revenue.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  Raffles'  initiatixes  that  t'rawfurd  failed  to  carrx’  lhrou>’h  was  in  the  area  of 
education.  Raffle^-  had  enx  isioned  Singapore  as  a  center  for  the  education  of 
Malays  to  train  them  as  teachers  and  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  cix  il  ‘^erx  ice. 
One  of  Raffles  last  acts  was  to  leave  an  endowment  for  the  establishment  of 
''Uch  an  institution,  w  hich  would  hopefulh  attract  the  '^ons  of  regional  rulers 
and  chiefs.  Crawfurd  conxinced  the  company  that  the  support  of  primary 
education  was  a  wiser  course.  The  unfortunate  result  was  that  education  at  all 
levels  was  largely  neglected. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Treatx'  of  1824  the  East  India  Company 
recognizing  the  unique  economic  position  of  its  new  Malaxan  territories,  in 
182b,  combined  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore  and  Proxince  W'elleslex’  as  the 
Straits  Settlements,  a  separate  Presidenev,  in  the  administrative  jargon  of  the 
company.  The  center  of  goxernment  for  the  Straits  Settlements  was  initially 
the  long  established  settlement  at  Penang.  This  was  the  first  time  since  its 
founding  that  Singapore  was  not  directly  administered  bx  the  Supreme 
Goxernment  of  India.  This  new  bureaucratic  apparatus  proyed  expensixe  and 
difficult  to  manage  and  in  1830  the  Straits  Settlements  saw  its  status  reduced 
to  that  of  a  residency,  a  subdix’ision  of  the  Presidency  of  Bemial.  Within  two 


years  Ihe  seal  of  go\  eminent  was  mov'ed  to  Singapore  as  a  consequence  of  the 
island's  rapid  growth  and  emergence  as  the  center  of  regional  trade. 

In  the  lS4l)'s  the  opening  of  t'hina  and  the  arrival  of  more  and  more 
■'leamships  resulted  in  e\plo'-i\e  growth  in  Singapore.  The  growth  of  the  cit\ 
far  outstripped  the  abilities  of  the  clumsv  gov  ernment  'structure  so  local 
merchants  and  trade  associations  had  to  depend  on  themselves  to  lake  care  of 
their  needs.  The  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  unable  to  convince 
the  Governor-General  in  India  that  further  investment  in  the  region  would 
pav  div  idends.  The  Ckn  ernor-v'.enernl  in  India  pa^-'^ed  a  series  of  unpopular 
li'-cal  measures  in  IS4'i  which  included  changing  the  local  currencv  to  rupees, 
a  Stamp  Act  for  agreements  and  contracts  to  raise  revenue  and  a  measure  to 
collect  trade  duties  on  vessels  using  the  port.  The  Singapore  trading 
communitv'  rose  in  opposition  because  of  the  damage  these  measures  would 
inflict  upon  its  status  as  a  free  port.  Already  facing  the  prospect  of  losing 
much  of  its  importance  as  a  transshipment  for  goods  with  China  with  the  rise 
of  Hong  Kong,  this  policv,  implemented  from  afar  in  Bengal,  seemed  to 
characteri:<'e  for  those  in  Singapore  the  altitude  of  contempt  at  the  worst  or 
disinterest  at  the  least  w  ilh  w  hich  the  Straits  Settlements  w  ere  treated  by  the 
hast  India  Companv. 

The  merchant  communitv  was  successful  in  forcing  the  companv  to 
rescind  most  of  the  hated  regulations  but  this  battle  with  the  Company, 
conducted  largelv  in  Singapore,  Calcutta  and  London  represents  the  genesis  of 
a  local  effort  to  win  the  status  of  crown  colonv  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  free 
of  the  Indian  link.^'^' 

"'’R.s.  Milne  and  Diane  K.  Mauzv,  ^iiti^npore  The  Le^nni  i.'t  Lee  kwvi  Yete,  i  Boulder.  Westview 
I’ress,  I^OO),  p.  43. 
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The  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord  Dalhousie,  \’isiled  Sint^apore  in 
1831  and  upon  lu!:-  return  to  India  placed  the  Strait--  Settlement--  directly 
under  his  administration  in  Calcutta.  This  move  did  little  to  satistV  the 
complaints  ot  the  local  merchant  communit\',  which  felt  increasingly 
neiilected  as  the  rebellion  reached  its  climax  in  India  and  left  the  Straits 
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Settlements  on  their  (.nvn. 

In  1835  the  Ciovernor  ot  the  Straits  Settlements  instituted  lej;islation 
makini;  Sint;apore  a  municipalit\ .  A  cit\  -gov  ernment  w  as  established 
comprised  ot  five  Commissioners.  Two  t'ommissioners  were  appointed  bv 
the  -’overnor  and  three  were  elected  b\  \er\  limited  Iranchise  t>t  influential 
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business  figures.  As  --mall  a  change  as  the  Municipal  commission  was,  it 
represents  the  first  s\  stem  ot  local  political  access  in  the  historv  of  the  island 
and  was  the  predecessor  of  the  city  council  that  would  later  follow.  .A  property 
tax  was  enacted  to  finance  strictly  local  projects. 

The  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Singapore  merchant  community  bolstered  by 
arguments  for  the  need  for  a  place  other  than  fever  ridden  Hong  Kong  to 
station  British  troops  in  Asia  eventually  persuaded  the  government  in 
London  to  designate  the  Straits  Settlements  a  Crown  C'olom  on  April  1,  1867. 
The  Gox'ernment  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  headed  bv  the  Governor, 
with  the  assistance  of  executive  and  legislative  councils.  The  Executive 
Council  was  comprised  of  the  Governor,  the  senior  militarv  official  in  the 
Settlements  and  six  other  senior  officials.  The  Legislative  Council  included  all 
the  former  and  added  a  chief  justice  and  four  non-official  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  drawn  largelv  from  the  merchant/ trading  communitv.  This 
government  structure  was  dominated  bv  Singapore,  much  to  the 


consternation  of  Malacca  and  Penang.  As  the  number  of  unofficial  members 
ol  the  government  was  gradually  increased,  Asian  representati\ es  were 
recruited  as  their  commercial  interests  and  financial  power  expanded. 

With  the  Straits  Settlements  established  as  a  Crow  n  r'olom  ,  Ihe  scene  of 
political  action  moved  to  the  peninsula  itself.  While  not  directh  affecting  the 
political  order  in  the  Settlements,  the  British  polic\  cif  "forward 
mo\ement"on  the  peninsula  would  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  political 
order  and  independence  mo\’ements  of  post-w  ar  \lala\  a  and  Singapore. 

In  lanuary  IS74,  the  I’ritish  introduced  themselves  into  the  local  politics 
of  peninsular  Mala\  a  in  a  succession  dispute  in  the  tin  rich  w  est  coast  state 
(//i'gH  in  \ernacular  Mala\  )of  Perak.  Three  groups  met  at  the  olfshore  island 
of  Pangkor:  Malax'  chieftains,  led  bx'  Abdullah  one  of  three  claimants  to  the 
sultanate;  the  Chinese,  represented  by  the  leaders  of  the  txvo  strongest  secret 
societies  in  the  Perak  tin  fields;  and  the  British,  led  by  Gox’ernor  Clarke.  The 
result  of  the  meeting  was  an  agreement,  known  as  the  Pangkor  Engagement, 
by  which  the  British  recognized  .Abdullah  as  Sultan  and  provided  for  the 
installation  at  his  court  of  a  British  Officer,  to  be  known  as  a  Resident,  "whose 
adx’ice  must  be  asked  and  acted  upon  on  all  tjuestions  other  than  those 
touching  Malay  Religion  and  Custom. "The  collection  and  control  of  all 
revenues  and  the  general  administration  of  the  ^^tate  xvas  to  be  regulated 
under  the  advice  of  the  Resident.^’" 

This  was  the  model  for  other  sultans  who  would  be  assisted  to  gain  of 
secure  their  thrones  in  exchange  for  abrogating  effectixe  power  in  self- 
government.  This  system  spread  rapidlv  to  other  ncori  and  in  spite  of  the 
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ticlion  ot  seif-j;o\’ernment  that  both  the  Mala\'  rulers  and  the  British 
continued  to  promote,  it  uas  the  I'ritish,  Ihrouj^h  the  Resident  and  the 
colonial  bureaucracx  who  ruled  and  the  sultans  who  reigned.  When  lour  of 
the  dales  were  federated  in  lS9a,  with  the  appro\  al  of  the  Sultans,  it  as 
tacetiousK'  agreed  that  the  new  fedaration  would  not  "in  the  slightest 
degree. ..be  curtailing  the  right  of  self-government  which  Ihev  presenth 
enjov  "  When  later,  in  1^0*^,  a  federal  Council  was  created,  the  sultans  were 
•-till  little  more  than  Ihe  facade  behind  which  the  I’rilish  continued  lo  everci^-e 
Iheir  [''ower.'  '' 

The  natural  rulers  accepted  the  extension  of  I’rilish  control  primariK 
because  the  British  had  the  i;uns  and  mone\  .  The  •-ullans  had  lo  settle  lor 
u  hat  Ihev  could  get.  Commercial  expansion  enabled  the  British  lo  pension 
the  rulers  with  an  income  that  was  commensurate  with  what  they  had 
previously  received  from  commerce  exactions  and  taxation.  The  British 
placated  the  Sultans  by  paying  ceremonial  homage,  and  constructing  palaces 
and  other  symbols  of  power.  This  provided  more  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of 
Malay  societv  for  their  claim  to  authoritv,  claims  which,  in  the  past,  had  been 
largeh  i/c  iure. 

Thanks  to  British  law  and  order,  immigration  boomed  and  two  societies 
existed  side  b\'  side.  The  new  European  and  Chinese  commercial  interests 
coexisted  with  the  traditional  Malav  societv  which  reaped  insubstantial 
benefit  from  the  new  export  economv.  In  the  earlv  twentieth  centurv  the  the 
British  domain  uas  expanded  by  territories  acquired  from  Siam.  These 
territories  were  organized  with  others  on  the  peninsula  in  what  became 
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know  n  as  tlie  L'ntederaled  Stales  w  hich  retained  some  limited  administrati\  e 
perogali\  os.  Ta'  l^M4,  howo\  or,  the  entire  peninsula  had  come  under  effectiv  e 
British  political  control. 

While  the  extension  of  British  control  over  the  peninsula  ‘served  to 
isolate  the  sultans  from  decisions  that  might  interfere  with  the  economic 
progress  on  the  peninsula,  the  latitude  Ihev  were  giv  en  w  ith  regard  to  "Malay 
custom  and  religion"  led  to  a  strengthening  of  this  function  and  a  consequent 
prociiv  itv  on  the  part  of  the  rulei  '^  to  dev  elop  elabmale  admini''lrativ  e  and 
judicial  establishments  for  the  governance  i>f  I--lam.  These  bodies,  which 
became  known  c\tuncil^  of  Muslim  Religion  and  Malav  I'u-'lom,  reported 
and  were  responsible  directlv  to  the  Sultans.  Thev  became  conserv  ative  bodies 
which  were  the  repositories  of  traditional  authorilv . 

The  Malay  social  aristocracy  remained  largely  intact  and  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  became  the  sector  of  Malay  society  from  which  the  British  drew 
candidates  for  special  education  to  recruit  for  the  colonial  bureaucracy. 
.Mthough  always  employed  in  subordinate  positions,  these  pettx'  bureaucrats, 
bv  the  new  authorilv  conferred  upon  them  bv  the  colonial  administration 
coupled  w  ith  their  traditional  status  in  Malav  ''Ocieh  ,  grew  in  power.  The 
colonial  svstem  reinforced  their  roles  as  authorilv  figures  and  placed  them  in 
a  position  to  influence  the  nature  of  government  when  the  British  gradually 
withdrew  from  their  colonial  position  after  the  Second  W’orld  War.  Thus, 
those  who  ascended  to  political  power  were  extremelv  protective  of  Malay 
rights  and  prerogatives  and  well  grounded  in  the  role  of  Islam  in  Malay 
socieh  .  It  was  this  elite  value  svstem  that  was  to  cause  so  manv  difficulties  in 
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Ihe  effort  to  include  the  over\vhelmint;lv  Chinese  Singapore  in  the  short 
lived  Malaysian  IC'dcration. 

In  Singapore,  meanwhile,  the  late  nineteenth  centurv  witnessed  a  rising 
tide  of  organized  criminal  activitv,  including  illegal  immigration  ‘-^chemes, 
most  of  it  controlled  bv  rival  Chinese  "secret  i<ocieties."  tvents  in  Singapore 
in  the  late  nineteenth  centurv  arc  similar  to  the  immigration  difficulties  the 
United  States  faces  todav  from  organized  gang  racketeers  exploiting  the  rush 
of  Chinese  emigration.  Open  gang  ivarfare  resulted  in  legislation,  beginning 
in  188^^-1890,  to  register,  and  later  to  ban,  the  '-ocieties.  Neither  elfort  was  verv 
‘-uccessful.''" 

kfforts  to  control  the  '-ecret  societies,  and  the  Chinese  in  general,  actuallv 
began  in  1877  ivhen  a  Chinese  protectorate  was  established,  headed  by  British 
Officer  William  Pickering.  The  earliest  Chinese  immigrants  to  Singapore 
were  seekers  of  political  asylum.  These  were  Chinese  who  remained  largely 
resident  permanently  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  The  later  tide  of 
immigration  was  comprised  mostly  of  laborers  who  were  overwhelmingly 
transients,  planning  to  '-tav  only  long  enough  to  make  enough  mosev  to  buv 
■-ome  land  on  the  mainland  and  return  home  again.  These  c'hinese  who  were 
ruthlessly  exploited,  spending  years  paving  back  the  secret  societies  for  their 
passage  to  Singapore,  with  little  left  over  to  send  home  and  even  dimmer 
hopes  of  realizing  their  dreams.  Pickering  was  the  first  British  official 
appointed  to  serv  e  in  Singapore  who  could  speak  and  read  Chinese. 

Pickering  did  much  to  protect  the  growing  community  of  Chinese 
immigrants  from  exploitation  by  the  secret  societies  in  the  form  of 

""^Milne  and  Mauzv,  p.  44. 
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indentured  ^er\  ice  and  prostitution.  The  Chinese  protectorate  extended  its 
influence  into  the  ('hine^e  community  arbitratini;  disa^^reemenls  ctincerning 
labor,  financial  dealings  and  e\’en  extending  to  domestic  disputes.  These 
efforts  remoxed  the  '^ecret  “societies  from  Iho'^e  function^’,  which  had 
traditionallv  been  within  their  purxiew,  '-omewhat  weakening  their 
influence 

This  British  meddling'  in  t'hinese  affair*'  *'parked  riot*^  of  c'hinese, 
which  led  to  the  [■'a*'sage  of  the  legislation  banning  the  •'ccret  ocietie*' 
beginning  in  IS^B.  Thi*'  actualh"  led  to  increased  criminal  actix  itx  as  the 
Chinese  \xere  forced  underground.  Sub*'equentl\'  the  increasing  j'ro-'peritx'  iT 
the  ''Ottlement  and  the  increasing  ''Ophistication  lU  the  ■'ocret  ■'Ocietie*'  reduced 
their  threat  to  public  order.  More  personali/ed  violence  however,  (threats, 
extortion  rackets  and  gambling)  directed  bv  Chinese  against  t'hinese 
continued.  I3v  the  turn  of  the  century,  open  gang  warfare  was  no  longer  a 
threat  to  public  safetv'.  The  power  of  the  secret  society  as  a  political  base  for  the 
Chinese  was  largely  broken. 

The  Chinese  in  Singapore  did  not  constitute  a  homogeneou*' 
communitv .  \Vhile  mo*'t  immigrants  came  from  the  maritime  prov  ince*' 
southern  China,  they  *'poke  different,  unintelligible  dialects  and  tended  to 
specialize  in  different  sectors  of  the  economy.  The  largest  dialect  group  were 
the  Hokkien  who  were  engaged  largely  in  trade,  shipping,  banking  and 
industry.  The  second  most  numerous  were  the  Teochiu,  traditionally 
predominant  in  the  agricultural  sector,  in  both  planting  and  the  food 
processing  industries.  Cantonese  came  as  both  artisans  or  unskilled  laborers, 
both  on  the  docks  and  in  the  tin  mines.  An  industrious  few  made  fortunes  in 


lin.  Two  smaller  i;roups,  the  Hakka  and  Hainanese  were  usualh'  the  least 
killed,  earning  a  liv  ing  as  'serv  ants,  unskilled  laborers  and  creuing  trading 
^hips. 

As  (.'hinese  fortune^  were  made  in  Singapore,  tlie  weallliy  Chinese 
found  their  well  being  increasingh  uas  lied  to  the  same  interests  as  those  of 
the  Turopeans.  The  Baba  Chinese,  descendants  of  earlv  Chinese  who  took 
Malav  wives,  developed  a  distinct  communilv  of  their  own,  highlv 
acculturated  to  local  ‘-ocietv  and  regarded  b\  mo^t  as  a  [■'art  of  it  rather  than 
tied  bv  affiliation  to  the  mainland^'  This  group  placed  its  loyalties  squarely 
vith  the  c  olonial  government  and  in  I^^OO  formed  The  Straits  c'hinesc 
British  Associalii'ii  which  both  promoted  its  own  connecliim  with  the 
Tmpire  and  drew  in  the  ethnic  Chinese  who  had  been  born  in  Siiigapore  and 
Malava  (Straits  Chinese)  into  coalition  with  them  as  a  group  which  pledged 
its  allegiance  lo  the  British  Crown,  eschewing  its  connections  with  mainland 
China.  This  group  took  steps  to  assist  the  Chinese  community  with  the 
extension  of  public  serv  ices  in  education  and  welfare. 

While  the  Chinese  elites  became  increasingly  westerni/ed,  especially  the 
Straits  and  Baba  ('hinese,  turbulent  political  events  in  mainland  ('hina 
continued  to  affect  the  political  order  in  Singapore.  Restrictive  emigration 
lavv^  in  China,  relaxed  briefh  during  the  1870’s  and  reimposed  in  gave 
Singaporean  Chinese,  with  the  protection  offered  bv  British  passports  the 
abilitv'  lo  travel  back  and  forth  to  the  mainland,  maintaining  their  cultural 
lies  and  often  sending  their  children  there  for  education  or  returning  to  find 
their  sons  Chinese  brides. 
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The  polilical  connection  with  the  mainland,  particularl\'  of  the  non-Baba 
or  Straits  born  Chinese,  vva-^  aroused  bv  llie  ri^e  of  ('hinese  nationalism  in  the 
earh  twentieth  centur\'.  The  Chinese  Revolution  of  1^11  i-'nited  enthusiasm 
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in  all  of  the  centers  e^f  Chinese  population  throughout  Southeast  Asia  for 
modern  education.  Teachers  for  these  schools  were  largeh  brought  from 
C'hina.  Stud\  and  reading  clubs  with  political  overtones  and  a  flourishing 
popular  press  also  sprang  up.'s  Later,  in  the  L‘^20's,  Sun  ^at  Sen  was 
-uccessful  in  conv  incing  manv  successful  China-born  Singapore  businessmen 
to  invest  in  (.'hinese  industrv  and  to  donate  lar-’e  sums  for  the  establishment 

O 

of  more  modern  educational  institutions  in  China.  The  Kuomintang  (KMT) 
-ent  teachers  and  textbooks  ti>  Singapore  and  enct'uraged  the  use  of  Mandarin 
in  the  Chinese  schools  there  to  standardize  curriculums  and  provide  a 
unih  ing  point  for  the  disparate  loyalties  of  the  dialect  groups  (a  precursor  of 
the  "speak  Mandarin"  campaign  the  PAP  would  institute  many  years  later). 
The  KMT-Communist  struggle,  resulting  in  a  split  in  1927,  further  politicized 
the  overseas  Chinese  and  exacerbated  the  difficulties  of  the  British  in 
controlling  their  ("hinese  subjects. 

The  Britisli  discouraged  the  use  of  Mandarin,  aware  of  the  growing  left- 
wing  political  bent  of  the  Chinese  schools.  .\nv  thing  nationalist,  socialist,  or 
in  any  way  revolutionary  was  considered  left-wing.  This  effort  proved 
unsuccessful  and  by  1933  Mandarin  was  the  standard  of  instruction  of  all  of 
Singapore's  Chinese  schools.  Following  the  KMT-  Communist  split,  the 
\anyang  (the  Chinese  term  meaning  southe’*n  ocean,  used  to  refer  to 
Southeast  .\sia”")  Communist  Party  was  established  in  1^28.  In  Singapore  the 
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party  was  proscribed  b\  the  Brilisli  and  harassed  bv  the  police.  Reorganized  in 
1^30  as  llie  Mala\  an  (  ommuni^t  Party  (McT),  centered  in  Singapore,  it  had 
'Ome  "'Ucces'^  in  the  ''Chools,  intillraling  teacher  and  dudent  organizations 
wild  staging  some  ''Indent  ''trikes.  British  aullioriiies,  during  a  raid  in  R^31, 
obtained  some  records  of  tlie  party,  whicii  included  membership  lists  and 
evidence  of  its  connection  to  the  Eastern  bureau  of  the  ('omintern  in 
Shanghai.  Mass  arrests  followed  which  nearly  destroyed  the  party. 

The  KMT,  who''e  Singapore  branch  had  grown  rapidlv  Ihrough  the 
l*-'20’s  was  also  proscribed  b\  the  British  in  l°2^.  I  und  raising  lor  the 
mainland  partv  wa''  prohibited  as  well.  The  P>riti^h  impo''ed  ''e\  ere  restriction 
on  immigration,  censored  the  (.'hinese  and  Indian  pres''  and  cut  aid  to 
vernacular  schooK,  both  Chinese  and  Tamil  sch(>ols  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  anti-colonial  propaganda,  .\ttempls  to  organize  labor  and 
conduct  strikes  by  both  KMT  and  communist  elements  were  suppressed. 

When  the  Japanese  invaded  Manchuria  in  1931,  Chinese  nationalist 
sentiments  were  further  aroused,  as  were  anti-Japanese  sentiments  which 
had  first  surfaced  after  the  Great  War  due  to  the  audacitv  of  the  Japanese 
Twenty-one  Demands.  When,  in  Wob,  the  KMT-Communist  united  front 
returned  to  combat  the  Japanese  and  the  Sino-  Japanese  war  subsequently 
began  in  1938,  the  Singapore  Chinese  rallied  to  the  cause,  spearheading  relief 
efforts  for  the  beleaguered  Chinese  and  organizing  effectiv  c  boycotts  directed 
at  the  Japanese. 

The  British,  alarmed  by  the  growing  nationalist  sentiments  and 
concerned  by  MCP  infiltration  in  relief  and  support  organizations  such  as  the 
X'anyang  Chinese  Xational  Salvation  Movement,  tried  to  curtail  the  anti- 
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Japanese  mox  emenls  b\'  banning  anti-Japanese  demonstrations  and  banning 
the  importation  ol  textbooks  from  Thina  containing  anti- lapane^e 
^entiment^.  Still  bound  bv  political  alliance  to  the  japane'^e,  the  P'rilish 
prohibited  the  teaching  v>f  anti-Japanese  slogans  and  -ongs  in  the  -chools  in 
Singapore.  None  of  these  measures  stemmed  the  rising  anti- Japanese  tide, 
with  its  attendant  nationalism  and  anti-imperialism.  I'y  1*^40  the  proscribed 
\1C'P  had  30,000  members  on  its  roll.  The  competition  between  the  \kT  and 
the  KMT  for  control  id  ■cras'-roots  I'hinese  I'ls-ani/ation^,  while  di\isi\o, 
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encouraged  idespread  support  for  (.'hinese  re'-istance  to  the  onslaught  ol  the 
Japanese  on  the  inainland. 

The  grow  th  of  the  political  consciousnes'.  of  Singapores  other  signiticanl 
"alien"  immigrant  group,  the  Indians,  follows  u  -imilar  pattern  of  ri-'ing  and 
falling  in  concert  with  events  in  the  homeland  and  reacting  to  events  far 
from  Singapore.  The  Indians  were  far  less  numerous  than  the  Chinese, 
accounting  for  lb  percent  of  the  population  in  the  census  of  ISbO  that  counted 
a  total  population  of  nearlv'  81,000.  The  Chinese,  by  contrast,  accounted  for 
bl.9  percent  and  the  Malays  only  13.3.  "*The  Indian  population  did  not  grow 
as  spectacularlv  and  in  1880  the  Indian  population  remained  at  around 
12,000.”' 

.\s  with  the  ('hinese,  assuming  t<  at  "Indians"  meant  a  homogenous 
group  is  a  mistake.  The  classification  included  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikh^^,  and 
C'hristians  both  from  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  Ceylon.  Less  secular  than 
the  CTiinese  and  with  a  wider  varietv  of  religious  affiliation,  the  Indians  were 
more  fragmented  and  tended  to  keep  to  their  own  groups,  centered  around 
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'  -’Federal  Research  Di\  ision,  Library  of  Congress,  p.  27, 
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the  mosque,  temple  or  church.  Immii;rants  Irom  South  India 
cliaracteristicall\  ^ou;^ht  emplo\  mcnt  as  laborers,  mainl\-  I'li  the  docks  or  in 
the  rubber  plantations,  in  local  transport  as  river  boatmen  and  o\  cart  drivers. 
Some  became  small  sliopkeepers  ■  er\  in;4  the  local  economv.  Indians  Irom  the 
\orth  were  •lenerallv  wealthier,  belter  educated  and  better  connected  w  ith  the 

V  ' 

I'ritish.  rhev  often  worked  in  the  mercantile  communitv  as  clerks,  for  both 
I’ritish  and  Indian  trading  h.ou:^es.  Manv  were  traders  and  merchants 
themseh  es.  \  ;,;reat  number  of  Sikhs  came  to  Sin;;apoie  and  Malava  to  ^erve 
in  a  police  capacitv,  both  in  the  public  police  and  in  private  --ecuritv  forces 
as'-embled  bv  tlie  larv;o  tradin'.;  concerns  in  Sin;-;apore  and  the  tin  mines  of  the 
peninsula. 

Trobablv  the  first  mass  immij^ration  of  Indians  was  the  importation  bv 
the  British  of  Indian  conv  icts  to  work  in  the  first  public  works  projects  on  the 
island.  In  1837  there  were  2,139  convicts  from  India  (.'eylon  and  Burma  in 
custody  in  Singapore.  St.  .\ndrews  cathedral.  Government  House  and  many 
roads  and  buildings  were  constructed  with  convict  labor."''  Manv  of  these 
convicts  were  released  and  settled  in  the  Straits  Settlements.  On  the 
peninsula,  following  the  "forward  movement"  policv  change,  tlie  British 
activ  elv  encouraged  Indian  labor  to  immigrate  to  prov  ide  the  labor  necessarv 
for  the  great  expansion  of  the  infrastructure  of  public  works,  railroads,  roads 
and  to  w  ork  the  ‘’l  eat  rubber  estates,  kv  on  more  than  the  C  hinese  the  Indians 
were  predominantiv  transients,  expecting  to  work  for  a  few  \  ears,  make  their 
fortunes  and  return  home.  I  he  Indians  had  little  impact  on  the  political 
-cene  before  World  War  I. 

"  \  liiliiuii  p.  I  2  'i. 
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\lala\  ^  as  a  community  continued  to  grow,  but  their  numbers  and  power 
Aero  dwarfed  b\  Chinese  immigration  to  Singapore.  I’y  Uie  turn  ot  the 
century,  the  l  hinese  dominated  the  urban  centers  and  approached  equality, 
in  ^lieer  numbers  with  the  total  Malay  population.  l.eader::<hip  in  the  Malay- 
Muslim  community  of  Singapore  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants 
oi  Indian  Muslims  and  Mala\  women  who  were  known  a^-  the 

and  wealtlw  Arabs.  1  he  first  Malay  language  newspaper,  named 
'  :!:r : I  ! .!  i:  .‘k.i  )i  began  publication  in  in  Singapore.  r>\  the  earl\' 

tw  entieth  centuiA  other  Mala\'  journals  liad  appeared,  w  hich  prov  ided  much 
el  the  impetiw  lor  the  Ciamic  re\  i\al  mov  ement  regionallv  in  that  era.  I  he 
Malav''  political  i'-sues  were  limited  to  religious  concerns  and  they  were 
much  les--  a  part  of  the  economic  success  i>f  the  region,  making  their  li\  ings 
as  farmers,  ser\  ants,  laborers  and  peth’  shopkeepers.  The  fortunate  lew  tound 
employment  in  the  police  or  as  religious  teachers. 

With  Singapore’s  /(//.sscr  fnirc  approach  to  business  and  trade,  revenue 
continued  to  be  a  \c\ing  problem.  Social  services  in  Singapore  lagged  far 
behind  the  remarkable  economic  progress.  The  gulf  between  the  rich  and 
poor  wa-'  enormous.  The  picture  of  lodax  modern  Singapore  give  little 
ev  idence  t.'f  the  ^'qualor  and  pov  erty  that  was  present  in  Singapore  at  the  turn 
of  the  centurv .  Singapore’s  mortalitv  rate  in  1S%  exceeded  that  of  Hong  Kong, 
Cevlon  and  India.  Malaria,  cholera  and  rampant  opium  addiction  all 
contributed  to  thi^-  unhappv  statistic.  In  1900  opium  continued  to  account  for 
ilf  of  the  government  revenue,  kfforts  to  ban  opium  were  ■'ucce'^sfully 
defeated  bv  the  lax  farmer^  who  profiled  bv  it  and  bu^'ine^s  and  trade  lobbies 
who  were  re‘'i''tanl  to  the  income  lax  to  replace  the  rev  enue  opium  prov  ided. 
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In  a  compromise  ol  sorts,  the  government  took  control  ot  all  opium 
manufacture  and  --ales  in  1910.  This  measure  incn'ased  the  revenue  by 
diverting  the  profit  directlv  to  the  government  and  eliminated  the  more 
dangerous  opium  ^old  bv  manv  ot  the  more  unscrupulous  distributor^-. 

I'ducation,  one  of  the  earlv  visions  of  Raffles  as  a  mean-'  to  assist  the 
Malavs,  remained  neglected.  The  vernacular  schools  of  the  Chinese.  Indian 
and  Malav  communities  were  poor,  nnglish-language  -chools,  run 
predominantlv  bv  Christian  missionaries  were  better,  but  unavailable  to  the 
masses  who  neither  spoke  the  language  nor  could  afford  the  tuition,  l.nglish 
laiT'uaiie  schools  were  largelv  reserved  lor  llie  wealthv  .  Raffles  liwtitulion 
began  providing  the  onlv  available  secondarv  education  in  1SS4.  just  after  the 
turn  of  the  centurv ,  in  1902,  the  government  finallv  instituted  an  educational 
plan,  providing  IZnglish-language  primary  schools  and  taking  charge  of 
Raffles  institution  the  following  year.  In  conjunction  with  the  Chinese,  the 
government  opened  a  medical  school  in  1905  to  address  the  severe  shortage 
of  trained  doctors.  By  1920  it  had  become  the  King  Edward  Medical  College, 
which  would  form  the  basis  for  Singapore  L'niversitv.  .\s  English-language 
education  grew,  the  affluent  of  all  races  increasinglv  v  iew  ed  this  as  llie  route 
to  prosperitv  for  their  children.  More  and  more  of  the  brightest  of  their  sons 
competed  for  the  cov  eted  pri/e  of  Queen  s  Scholarships,  awarded  to  the  most 
promising  .\sian  students  for  universitv  education  in  Britain.  The  .\sian 
students  who  acquired  an  English-language  education  formed  a  new  elite, 
with  access  to  government,  professional  and  business  emplov  ment 
opportunities.  Thev  were  a  group  apart,  not  British,  but  no  longer  holding  to 


many  of  the  traditional  values  of  their  ethnic  origins.  After  the  war,  many 
would  provide  the  core  of  the  nationalist  mo\  ements  that  aro-^e  in  its  w  ake. 

D.  Diplomacy:  The  Geo-politics  of  the  Great  Game. 

The  founding  of  Singapore  as  a  trading  station  ol  the  Cnglish  Cast  India 
(.'ompanv  has  its  roots  in  the  global  economic  competition  and  geopolitics  of 
the  era.  .\s  Napoleon  rax'aged  Europe  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centurv  and  the  English  were  threatened  b\'  Trench  ['ower,  the 
crown  directed  the  East  India  Company  to  take  control  ol  the  !')utch 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  As  previoush  indicated,  the  I’ritish  had  first 
taken  control  of  Malacca  from  the  Dutch  in  17*^",  restored  it  to  them  briefly  in 
1802,  onh  to  ha\  e  war  break  out  again  in  Europe,  forcing  them  to  again  take 
control  of  the  settlement.  .\s  discussed,  a  compromise  solution,  bebveen 
complete  abandonment  of  Malacca  and  retaining  it  intact  with  the  almost 
certain  prospect  of  its  being  returned  to  the  Dutch  following  the  war,  was 
accomplished  on  the  recommendation  of  a  young  assistant  secretary  in 
Penang,  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 

Raffles  journeyed  to  Calcutta  in  1810  to  present  a  paper  to  the  .\siatic 
Society  on  the  maritime  laws  of  the  Malays.  While  in  C  alcutta,  he  impressed 
Lord  Minto,  the  (]o\ernor-General  in  Bengal,  with  the  depth  of  regional 
knowledge  he  possessed  and  his  vision  for  English  expansion  of  commerce. 
With  the  E)utch  in  disarrav  due  to  events  in  Europe,  Raffles  interested  the 
Governor-General  in  the  project  of  taking  control  of  ]a\  a,  on  the  pretext  of 
denying  the  Erench  an  opportunitv  to  make  inroads  in  the  Indies.  .\n  English 
military  expedition  guided  by  Raffles  look  Ja\a  in  1811.  lie  was  subsequently 
appointed  Eieutenant-Cioxernor  of  Java  and  ser\ed  there  for  fi\e  years. 


During  hi^  tenure  in  ,|a\’a,  Raffles'  policies  contrasted  markedly  from  those  of 
the  Dutch.  He  introduced  laws  which  allow  ed  the  nati\’e  Mala^ --  and 
immigrant  t'hinese  more  autonomv  and  control  of  their  economic  destin\‘. 
Farmers  and  planter^,  who  liad  been  ''evereh'  e\ploited  under  Dutch  rule, 
were  encouraged  to  expand  their  operations  b\'  allowing  them  to  keep  more 
ot  what  thev  produced  and  bv  freeing  up  the  local  market.  With  a  ^olid 
grounding  in  regional  histor\  and  fluent  in  Mala\’,  extremeh  unusual  for  an\' 
colonial  official,  b\'  all  accounts  Raffle^^  was  an  admirer  of  the  \Iala\  s  and 
brought  an  attitude  of  respect  for  local  culture  to  a  region  that  had  hitherto 
l^no\'.  nothing  ol  the  kind.  During  hi"  \  ear"  in  !a\  a,  Ifaflle"  undoubtedh 
entertained  notions  ol  permanent  Rritish  "Upremacx  in  the  Fast  Indies  and 
was  attempting,  through  his  cooperative  policies  ith  tlie  indigenou"  peoples 
to  create  a  political  ba.se  for  just  that  purpose.  .As  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Java 
Raffles  abolished  slavery  and  torture,  instituted  trial  b\’  jury  and  devised  an 
equitable  land  reform  system."'' 

Following  Xapoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo  in  1815,  the  treatv  of  \’ienna 
restored  to  the  Dutch  their  possessions  in  the  Last  Indies.  In  ISlb  Raffles 
returned  briefh'  to  Lngland.  It  i^  interesting  to  note  that  his  trip  to  London 
was  necessitated  largely  due  to  charges  against  him  b\'  fellow  officers  of  the 
East  India  Compan^■,  some  of  whom  resented  his  high-handedness  in 
pressing  forward  so  aggressi\  ely  his  own  \  ision  of  empire  in  the  east. The 
tradition  bound  socieb  of  England  engendered  a  rigid  hierarchy  in  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  meteoric  rise  of  Raffles  undoubtedlv  took  place  over 
the  heads  of  man\'  who  must  have  thouiiht  themseh  es  more  deser\  insi. 
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Ratfles  successtullv  refuted  the  allegations  and  intrigues  directed  against 
him  and  was,  in  fact,  knighted  bv  the  Prince  Regent  lor  liis  -^erx  ice  to  the 
crown  in  Ja\  a.  W  hile  the  recognition  by  the  crown  was  gratifying,  the 
t'ompanv  was  apparenth'  less  well  disposed  toward  Rattles  ■'omewhat 
unconventional  approach  during  his  tenure  in  lava.  Mis  next  assignment  is 
indicative  ot  this  displeasure.  Assigned  to  Bencoolen  in  south  Sumatra  as 
Lieutenant  CRnernor,  this  probablv  represented  a  desire  on  the  part  ot  the 
companv,  as  diplomaticallv  as  possible,  given  hi-^  new  -tatus  as  Sir  Stamtord, 
knight  ot  the  realm,  to  relegate  him  to  the  periphery  ot  influence,  \ever  a 
verv  'UCces^tLil  trading  outpt>st,  r>encoolen,  with  its  poor  j'osition  and 
dreadful  climate,  was  a  malaria  ridden  backwater  that  w  as  truly  the  end  of  the 
earth  in  the  I’ritish  Lmpire.  It  was  to  take  a  terrible  toll  on  Raffles’  tamily. 

1  ollowing  the  return  ot  Malacca  to  the  Dutch  in  1S18  the  British  position 
in  Southeast  .Asia  returned  to  one  of  extreme  disadvantage.  The  war  years 
had  whetted  Raffles  appetite  for,  if  not  British  dominance  of  the  East  Indies 
trade,  at  least  equalitv*  with  the  Dutch.  The  post  war  settlement  essentially 
gave  the  Dutch  complete  supremacv  in  the  Last  Indies,  controlling  the  Sunda 
strait  from  Batavia  and  commanding  the  Malacca  strait  w  hen  they  reoccupied 
Malacca.  The  two  British  settlements,  Penang  and  Bencoolen,  could  be  cut  off 
from  the  trade  of  the  east  bv  the  Dutch.  Their  locations,  further  from  China 
and  the  Moluccas,  put  them  at  a  severe  disadvantage  compared  to  Batavia 
and  Malacca.  Despite  the  despondencv  that  Raffles  must  have  felt,  given  the 
course  of  events,  his  drive  and  ambition  never  faltered.  In  ISIS  on  a  trip  to 
Calcutta,  Raffles  persuaded  the  Governor-General  of  India,  then  Lord 
Hastings,  that  he  should  back  him  in  a  mission  to  find  a  suitable  port  south  of 
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\lnlaccn  and  north  of  r)ala\ia  to  serve  linylish  interests  in  the  trade  with  the 
Archipelago  and  (.  'hina  and  forestall  the  Putch  monopoK  . 

I'arh'  in  ISP’  Raffles,  with  an  appointment  from  Lord  Hastings  as  his 
agent  to  the  Indie^',  -ailed  south  from  Penang  with  a  fleet  of  fi\  e  ^hips  in 
-earch  of  a  new  laiglish  outpost.  Although  he  made  a  number  of  -tops  along 
the  peninsula  and  in  -ome  of  the  coastal  islands  after  -lipping  past  Malacca, 
there  i-  -ome  '-peculation  that  Raffles,  as  a  serious  -tudent  of  Mala\'  historv 
and  legend,  had  the  ancient  cit\  of  de-cribed  in  the  \lala\'  Annal-, 

!irml\  in  mind  from  the  time  he  conceived  the  venture. 

Raffle-  live  -hi|''-  anchored  off  "-t.  John-  !-land,  live  mile-  Irom  the 
-oulhern  coast  I'l  Singapore  on  lanuarv  2S,  ISfy.  I  he  follow  ing  dav  hi-  -hips 
proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  Singapore  I'iver,  anchored,  and  Sir  Stamford 
and  a  small  party  went  ashore.  There,  in  the  -mall  fishing  v  illage  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  negotiated  with  the  Malay  chief,  the  Temenggong 
.Abdu,r  Rhaman,  and  established  their  rights  to  establish  a  trading  post  on  the 
island  as  detailed  above. 

The  Dutch  protested  the  IJritish  action,  as  Ihev  viewed  Singapore  as  part 
of  their  -phere  of  influence,  -ubject  to  the  Malav  ruler-  in  the  Riau  i-Iand- 
wilh  whom  they  had  a  treaty.  Lord  Hastings  in  v'alcutta  rebuffed  the  Dutch 
protests,  citing  earlier  high-handed  maneuvering  of  the  Dutch  vis-a-vis  the 
British  in  Riau  (the  British  had  earlier  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Riau 
rulers).  The  British  government  was  unsettled  at  the  possibilitv  of  conflict 
over  the  island,  but  Lord  Hastings'  arguments  proved  persuasive  and 
Singapore  was  retained.  .\n  instant  -uccess,  Singapore  and  its  trade  expanded 


Although  his  tenure  in  Singapore  uas  -hort.  Raffles  energy  and 
determination  were  responsible  for  the  settlement's  establishment  and  left  an 
indelible  imprint  on  the  grow,  th  that  would  follow  .  R.  U  instedt  puts  it 
'succinctly  writing  in  b'23; 

Bv  the  foresight  and  efforts  of  Raffles  alone  Singapore,  now  the 
'^e\’enth  port  in  the  world,  was  chosen  for  the  British  empire,  despite  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch,  the  jealously  of  Penang,  the  apatlw  of  the  r'alcutta 
gox’ernment  and  the  timorousness  of  India  House.'''’ 

The  ''tatue  of  Raffles  w  hich  ''lands  proudh  o\  er  \’ictoria  Square  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Singapore  ri\er  portray''  a  classic  Rngli^h  gentlemen,  robust  and 
strong,  the  \  i'sionaiw  empire  builder.  It  celebrates  the  role  de'-cribed  b\' 
W’instedt.  Still  an  heroic  figure  in  Singapore  toda\',  Ihi:'  depiction  of  Raffles 
''lands  in  stark  contrast  with  the  reality  of  his  life  after  lea\  ing  the  Past  Indies. 
Such  a  contrast,  concerning  so  influential  a  figure,  is  worthy  of  comment. 

Raffles  is  a  tragic  figure  in  the  history  of  the  British  Lmpire,  a  man  who 
built  the  empire  and  was  broken  by  it  as  well.  He  lost  his  first  wife  and  all  but 
one  of  his  children  to  tropical  fevers  in  Bencoolen.  He  departed  Malaya  for 
England  in  1824  aboard  a  ship  loaded  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
zoological  and  botanical  specimens  (a  veritable  Noah''  Ark  a''  Winstedt 
describes  it)  and  extensive  manuscripts  detailing  his  know  ledge  of  the  region 
The  ship  burned  and  Raffles  lost  evervthing.  He  attempted  to  recreate  the 
collection  as  best  he  could  before  sailing  two  months  later  for  England, 
arriving  there  in  .\ugust  of  1824.  While  he  thought  brieflv  of  a  Parliamentary 
career,  his  health  after  years  in  the  tropics  was  frail,  and  although  only  fortx  - 
five,  his  body  was  that  of  a  man  of  many  more  years.  In  England  he  was  a 
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founder  and  President  of  the  London  Zoo,  where  his  bust  was  placed, 
appropriateh',  in  the  lion  house.  I'arquhar  even  attacked  his  claim  as  founder 
of  Singapore  and  the  Last  India  t'ompan\  made  claims  against  him  lor  over 
20,000  pounds.  A  C'alcutta  compam',  with  whom  he  had  left  sufficient  lunds 
lo  meet  these  \’erv  debatable  claims,  went  bankrupt.  W  orn  b\  illness  and  beset 
bv  anxieties.  Raffles  died  suddenly  of  apopiexv  in  1S26. 

Formal  agreement  on  Dutch  and  British  spheres  of  influence  was 
concluded  iS24,  -horlK'  after  Raffles'  departure  from  Singapore,  t  he  Anglo- 
!2utch  kreatv  of  March  1824  was  designed  lo  bring  the  competitive  battling  of 
the  two  Luropean  commercial  powers  to  an  end  before  it  resulted  in  open 
warfare,  a  prospect  relished  b\  neither  of  them  after  the  long  Luropean  Wars. 
I  he  treatv  ceded  Malacca  to  the  British  and  recognized  British  suzerainh  over 
Singapore.  The  Dutch  were  given  Bencoolen  and  the  British  renounced  any 
claim  to  the  territories  in  Sumatra  and  Java. 

The  difficulties  of  the  .Americans  trading  at  Singapore  continued  for 
many  years  following  the  seizure  of  the  American  vessel  in  1823  by  the  Royal 
\avv.  The  ship  was  taken  to  Calcutta  where  the  .American  captain  was  tried 
for  the  treatv  \  iolation.  Although  he  and  his  ship  were  ev  entually  released,  a 
period  of  manv  months  passed  before  the  matter  was  resolved.  This 
effectivelv  discouraged  further  direct  trade  with  the  new  settlement. 

Ev'en  with  the  dif^ficulties  of  tradin';  through  Riau,  the  Americans 
continued  to  come.  Once  again,  the  mercantile  interests  in  Singapore 
collectively  brought  pressure  lo  bear  of  the  local  leaders  and  petitioned  the 
crown  for  an  end  to  the  restrictions  on  American  trade.  King  William  the 
Fourth  ended  the  restrictions  in  1837  and  Joseph  Balestier's  charade  ended  as 
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he  was  officially  recognized  as  American  Consul  in  Singapore  that  same  year. 
l">fficial  American  connection  with  Singapore  dales  from  1837,  the  --ame  year 
in  \\  hich  X'ictoria  ascended  to  the  British  Throne. 

In  IS33,  Sultan  Husain  died,  precipitating  a  'UCces^ion  battle  for  the 
Sultanate  of  lohor.  Sultan  Husain  had  left  Singapore  and  li\  ed  in  Malacca  on 
the  pension  pro\’ided  b^  the  British  for  the  rights  to  Singapore.  Much  in  the 
manner  of  pre\  ious  sultans  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Husain  was 
happ\'  to  lead  a  life  of  leisure  and  was  not  much  concerned  'Aith  increasing 
In'-  power  or  wealth,  pro\  ided  that  he  was  assured  a  comfortable  life. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sultan  Husain,  Ibrahim,  the  new  ambitious  ncnv 
Temenggong  (>on  of  Abdu  r  Rhaman),  who  ha-'  long  cooperated  with  the 
British  and  courted  British  influence,  expected  them  to  --upporl  him  in  his 
desire  to  be  named  Sultan  of  Johor.  The  British,  for  reasons  that  are  only 
known  to  them  chose  to  support  .\li,  the  son  of  Sultan  Husain,  as  the  new 
Sultan  of  Johor.  .Ali  was  another  weakling  in  the  mold  of  his  father  and 
perhaps  the  British  thought  that  he  would  bend  to  their  interests  more  easily 
than  the  ambitious  Ibrahim.  Ibrahims  followers  were  also  known  to  be 
engaged  in  pirac\'  in  the  region,  which  probabh'  soured  the  British  as  well. 
While  the  Temenggong  failed  in  his  bid  for  the  Sultanate,  the  British  did 
recognize  him  as  Temenggong  of  Johor  in  1841,  legitimizing  his  place  in  the 
Malay  hierarclnx  It  was  he,  and  not  the  Sultan  who  exercised  the  most 
effective  control  in  Johor.  It  also  set  the  stage  for  his  son  .Vbubakar,  would 
fulfill  his  ambition  many  years  later. 

Abubakar  i'^  an  example  of  a  high  born  Malar’  who  cultivated  contact 
with  the  British  and  educated  himself  in  the  British  tradition  to  increase  his 
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acceptabilih'  to  the  British  as  an  acceptable  ruler.  Abiibakar  was  educated  by  a 
British  missionar\'  and  culti\ated  the  lifest\  le  of  an  nnt;li'^h  ‘gentleman.  He 
plaved  cricket  and  recited  poetrv.  When  he  finallv  succeeded  his  lather  upon 
his  death  in  lSb2,  Abubakar  had  built  an  e\tensi\  e  neh^ork  ot  British  contacts 
which  he  continued  to  culti\’ate  with  his  new  title.  He  built  a  new  palace  at 
Tx  ersall  on  the  outskirts  of  Sini;apore  and  entertained  Prince  C'.eorye  there. 
He  v  isited  England  and  met  Oueen  X'ictoria.  In  ‘several  \  ears  alter  the 

death  ot  Sultan  Ali,  !  emenggong  Abubakar  had  'O  ingratiated  himself  with 
those  in  power  in  Britain  tliat  he  was  recognized  a^'  Sultan  I'f  lohor.  Abubakar 
went  v'li  to  found  the  cit\  of  lohor  Itahru,  ju-'t  acro'-''  llie  -trail  ol  lohor  Irom 
Singapore  which  wa*'  ke\  to  l!ie  development  of  the  -oulhern  Malay 
peninsula.  lohor  once  again  had  it-  own  capital. 

Throughout  the  early  nineteenth  century  more  and  more  English 
adventurers  arrived  in  the  region  as  trade  with  the  Orient  expanded.  In  1SB9 
English  adventurer  James  Brooks  began  his  opening  of  Borneo  and  had  been 
named  Raja  of  Saravvak  by  1S41  by  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  for  the  role  he  and  his 
mercenar^■  troops  plaxed  in  putting  down  local  rebellions  and  securing  the 
Sultan-  rule. 

In  1840  the  British  fleet,  including  mam'  of  the  new  steamships  passed 
through  Singapore  on  their  way  to  the  China  coast.  The  Opium  War  and  the 
-ettlement  of  the  conflict  by  the  Treat}'  of  Nanking  in  1842  had  far  reaching 
effects  on  the  burgeoning  English  trading  Settlement  in  Southeast  .\sia. 

The  Opium  War  resulted  in  the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports  in  China 
(Canton,  .\mo\',  Eoochow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai)  and  ceded  Hong  Kong  to 
the  British.  With  a  new  outpo'^t  from  which  to  conduct  its  China  trade. 
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Singapore  became  a  \  ital  link  in  the  communications  '^\  stem  ot  the  growing 
empire. 

E\ents  outside  Singapore  once  again  proved  to  impact  significanth'  upon 
the  political  order  in  the  dominions  of  the  Hritish  in  Asia,  llio  Sepo\' 
Rebellion  in  India  in  IS57  '^erxed  to  highlight  the  difficulties  ot  the 
continuing  rule  of  the  Hast  India  C'ompan\  .  When  tn'der  w  as  restored,  the 
(i'rown,  in  ISaS,  opted  to  lake  control  of  India  as  a  crown  colon\ ,  installing  a 
Queen  -  \’icero\  in  la\  or  of  the  Go\  erntir-Cieneral  of  the  ka-l  India 
I'ompanv.  As  has  been  described  above,  the  change  which  ended  companv 
rule  in  India  brought  renewed  vigor  to  a  regional  mtwement  to  give  the 
Straits  Settlements  the  -ame  status  as  a  crown  colonv  with  direct  rule  from 
London.  On  the  first  of  April  18b7  the  representative  of  the  X'icerov  of  India 
presided  over  the  ceremony  at  the  Singapore  Town  Hall  at  which  control  of 
the  Straits  Settlements  passed  from  the  \’iceroy  of  India  a  the  newly 
appointed  Queen’s  Governor. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  in  1896  and  the  extension  of  telegraph 
services  by  1870  to  both  India  and  Singapore  from  Europe  drew  the  far  flung 
Empire  closer  and  closer  to  London.  The  abililv  to  conduct  nearlv  direct 
liaison  with  the  Colonial  Office  in  London  was  probablv  the  most 
instrumental  change  that  enabled  diplomatic  efforts  such  as  the  policy  of 
"forward  movement"  to  be  undertaken. 

There  was,  however,  another  event  that  perhaps  stimulated  the 
"forward  movement"  policy  shift,  that  had  little  to  do  with  the  improvement 
in  communications  and  more  to  do  with  geopolitics.  In  1871  the  British 
concluded  a  treatv  with  the  Dutch  which  recognized  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
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L'xlend  their  sovereignly  over  the  whole  ot  Sumatra  in  return  tor  equal 
treatment  ot  Briti^-li  merchants  tliere.  The  Dutch  were,  at  the  time,  lr\  ing  to 
-ubdue  .\ceh  in  western  Sumatra  and  were  concerned  that  the  British  might 
v'tter  them  aid.  W  ei'tern  Sumatra  had  experienced  the  <ame  h  pe  ot  intertribal 
warfare  and  roadblocks  to  commerce  that  were  occurrin>’  on  the  \lala\ 
peninsula.  The  Ireab'  essenlialh  -'ealed  .Vceh's  fate,  though  it  took  the  k'ulch 
-ome  thirty  \  ears  to  ^lamp  out  all  resistance.  Cii\,  en  the  actions  ot  the  Dutch 
in  Sumatra  and  the  terms  ot  the  treaty,  the  expectation  that  l'riti‘'h  interest^' 
in  Malawi  should  recei\e  similar  protection  ’.vas  to  be  expected. 

In  the  late  iSS(V.-,  I'Sriti'-h  concerns  o\  er  po-'-ible  l\u; -ian  design*-  on 
India  began  to  ha\  e  an  impact  on  Singapore,  (.'oncerned  ov  er  the  pos*-ible 
expansion  ot  the  Rus'-ian  Xavv  into  the  Pacific  and  embroiled  in  the  ’Great 
Game’’  politics  and  military  maneuvering  in  central  .\sia  and  .Afghanistan, 
the  British  expanded  their  military  facilities  in  Singapore.  Following  Japans 
defeat  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Sino-Japanese  war  and  the  impressive  use  of 
naval  power  they  displayed,  the  British  saw  an  opportunilx'  to  balance  the 
Russians  in  the  Far  East  with  the  Japanese.  This  strategy  led  to  the  .\nglo- 
Japanese  Alliance,  a  treaty  concluded  in  July  ot  1902.  When  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  broke  out  in  1904,  the  British  denied  the  Russians  use  of  both 
the  Suez  Canal  and  ports  under  their  control,  including  Singapore.  When  the 
Baltic  Fleet  finally  reached  the  Orient,  after  a  difficult  Cape  passage,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Japanese  at  the  battle  of  the  Tushima  Straits.  Until  World 
War  II  the  British  were  as  unmolseted  in  their  control  of  Singapore  and 
Malaya  as  the  .Americans  were  in  Manila  and  the  Philippines. 
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E.  Defense:  Fortress  Singapore  and  the  End  of  Empire. 

The  inilial  Fjiglisli  position  in  Singapore  was  tenuous  at  be-t.  Aware  tliat 
the  Dutch  would  be  enraged  when  they  learned  'w  hat  had  taken  place,  the 
'-mall  detachment  on  the  island  expected  that  Dutch,  forces  might  attempt  to 
forcibh'  eject  them  from  the  island.  On  further  orders  from  l.ord  flattings  for 
an  urgent  mission  in  Acheen  in  western  Sumatra,  Raffles  had  departed  with 
some  of  the  ships  immediateh  after  the  treat\'  ceremon\-.  Major  Farquhar, 
witli  force  ol  abt^ut  one  hundred  and  filt\  and  -ix  -mall  cannon,  was  !efl  to 
defend  the  island.  I'arquhar  -ent  word  to  Penang  requesting  reinforcement,  as 
local  intormers  led  him  to  belie\e  that  the  Dutch  '..ere  indeeci  preparing  to 
assault  the  island.  The  (unernor  of  Penang,  I'oKmel  P>annerman,  was  either 
unable  l(i  reinforce  the  fledgling  settlement  or  perhaps  reluctant  to  support 
what  many  considered  a  fools  errand,  and  suggested  he  abandon  Singapore 
There  is  speculation  among  historians  the  Bannerman  \vas  "jealous  alike  of  a 
rix’al  settlement  and  Raffles,  and  put  every  obstacle  in  his  way.’’^! 

Major  Farquhar,  who  had  been  the  British  Resident  in  .Malacca  and  was 
familiar  with  its  peoples  and  conversant  in  their  language,  must  ha\e  shared 
the  \  ision  of  Raffles.  He  ignored  the  ad\  ice  from  Penang  and  prepared  tor  the 
defense  of  the  new  outpost  with  the  assets  at  his  disposal.  When  the 
anticipated  ships  arri\  ed,  the\  were  British,  not  the  expected  Dutch  attackers. 
Raffles,  anticipating  Dutch  designs  on  the  new  settlement,  had  sent  word  to 
Bencoolen  when  he  reached  Sumatra  for  reinforcements  to  be  sent  to 
Singapore.  \'ow  heavilv  garrisoned,  no  attack  from  the  Dutch  was 
forthcoming.  Major  Farcjuar  was  promoted  colonel  and  remained  as  Resident 
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in  Singapore  from  1819  until  IS23.  l  ollowing  the  conclusion  the  Anglo-Dutch 
Ireah’  o(  1824,  the  tlireat  of'  the  Dutch  \\as  largelv  renKned. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurv,  the  gravest  threat  that 
Singapore  faced  wa'^  not  the  possibility  of  invasion,  but  the  threat  ol  ['•iracy  to 
its  commerce.  The  lew  patrol  ships  assigned  to  the  suppression  t)t  piracy  by 
the  East  India  I'ompanv  were  simply  not  up  to  the  task.  1  he  boldest  pirates, 
the  lllanun,  from  Mindanao  and  Ximthern  Borneo,  sent  out  fleets  of  ^0  to  100 
armed  and  attacked  ev  en  tlie  large  ( 'hinese  and  ruri''pean  -ailing 

vessels.  The  problem  was  not  -olved  until  the  late  IShO's.  With  the  coming  ot 
■team,  more  and  more  !\ov  al  \avv  hips  began  to  patrol  the  area.  I  he  ‘  team 
ships,  able  to  maneuver  upwind,  attacked  the  piracy  problem  with  deadly 
effecuveness. 

The  defense  of  Singapore  and  more  pointedly,  who  would  pay  how 
much  for  it,  had  always  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  London  and 
Straits  Settlements.  From  the  lime  of  its  designation  as  Crown  Colony  in  18b7, 
it  took  nearly  thirty  years  to  settle  on  the  amount  of  its  military  contribution. 
As  previously  mentioned  the  Afghan  war  and  fears  of  Russian  adventurisim 
in  India  or  the  Pacific  led  to  an  increase  in  military  construction  and  in  more 
port  fortifications  in  Singapore.  In  the  latter  ISSO's  the  government  proposed 
doubling  the  Colony’s  defense  levy  to  finance  the  new  requirements.  The 
merchants  argued  (apparently  ad  infinitum)  that  Singapore  was  a  critical  link 
in  the  defense  of  the  entire  eastern  empire  and  as  such  should  be  subsidized 
in  its  defense  expenditures  by  the  London  Government.  While  the  defense 
levy  did  not  double  as  originally  proposed,  the  Colony  was  forced  to 
‘Significantly  increase  its  defense  contributions.  By  1895  agreement  was 


reached  and  the  le\’v  tor  defense  was  fixed  at  17  and  one-lialt  ot  it  total 
re\  enue.'^- 

rhe  lir^t  World  W  ar  louclied  Singapore  onh  peripheralK  .  !  he  tierman 
cruiser  I'mJtn  appeared  in  the  r>a\'  of  Hengal  in  September  ol  !‘-M4  and 
conducted  commerce  raidiiiii  against  British  merchantmen  and  lor  a  time 
closed  the  ^ea  routes  we^-t.  In  cVtober  of  the  '^ame  \  ear  •-he  attacked  in  a  rather 
daring  raici  on  Penang.  W  hen,  in  \o\ember,  the  i'niJi'n  attacked  the  cable 
'lation  in  the  Woco'-  Bland-,  '^he  was  lound  b\’  an  the  Australian  -liip  ^ 
and  destro\ed.  The  Indian  c^'cean  trade  routes  remained  open  lor  the  rest  ot 
the  war. 

The  pressing  neecis  ot  the  kuropean  theater  led  to  the  British  regiment  in 
Singapore  being  called  to  dut\  there,  lea\  ing  a  regiment  ot  Indians  to  defend 
the  island.  The  regiment,  made  up  entirely  of  Punjabi  Muslims,  was  at  odds 
with  the  British  o\er  the  conflict  with  the  Muslim  Turks.  In  an  effort  to 
forestall  difficulties  in  the  largely  Muslim  region,  the  British  ordered  the 
regiment  to  Hong  Kong.  Prior  to  departure,  a  rumor  spread  among  the  troops 
that  thev  were,  in  fact,  going  to  be  sent  to  Prance  or  Purkev .  P)etore  their 
equipment  was  taken  for  loading,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Pebruarx ,  PM  the 
Indians  mutinied,  killing  the  officer  coordinating  the  collection  of  arms  and 
besieging  the  Senior  British  Officer's  house.  Thex  spread  through  the  city  in 
roving  bands  terrorizing  the  civilians  and  killing  all  the  British  officers  they 
found.  Those  officers  thex'  did  not  find  evacuated  British  women  and 
children  to  ships  in  the  harbor  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Sultan  of 
Johor's  .Malax-  troops  ,  a  cixil  defense  corps  known  as  the  Singapore 


N’olunteer  C  orps.,  and  o\’C‘r^■  IZuropean  --ailor  they  could  press  into  ^er\  ice, 
or;:;nni/ed  a  group  to  combat  llie  mutineer''.  Fhe  effccti\e  core  ol  the  mutinx 
uas  broken  bx'  the  eighteenth  althougli  it  took  another  '.veek  to  round  up  all 
the  mutineer';.'''  Ihirlx-'-ix  oi  them  \xerc  -diol  in  public  executions.  1  he 
remainder  were  imprisoned  iir  if  found  innocent  of  charges,  sent  lor  duty 
elsew  here. 

l  olloxxing  the  Tirsl  World  War,  Singapore'''  importance  in  the  defense 
ol  the  ea'-tern  empire  increa-'od.  The  Washington  ^.axal  I’realie''  ot  l“22,  in 
addition  to  |'’lacing  re'^trictioii''  xm  battleship  con'^truclixm,  alst>  limited  the 
lortificalion  x'f  I’acilic  '  axal  ba'-es  in  I'rder  to  win  conce'-'-ion  fre>m  Fokxx'  on 
the  “->2  ratix)  x)n  battle'^hip''.  Fhi-'  prohibited  the  British  Irom  lortifx  ing  Ilong 
Kong  and  left  Singapore  as  the  hygical  choice  as  the  base  for  the  Ftritish  fleet  in 
Asia.''  * 

Fhe  pre-war  defense  planning  in  Singapore  and  the  subsequent  Japanese 
campaign  against  Malaya  in  1^41-42  that  eventually  resulted  in  the  fall  of 
Singapore  are  important  to  understand  as  thex’  provides  important  lessons 
that  continue  to  inform  socuritx'  planners  in  Singapi>rc  today.  While  the 
propo'-als  to  center  the  British  Far  Bast  defen-^es  xm  nax  al  px^xer  based  in 
Singapore  emerged  in  British  defense  writings  ^s  earlx'  as  W21,  exen  after  the 
Washington  N'axal  Conference,  there  were  still  factions  that  opposed  the 
scheme  and  favored  basin<i  an  .Asian  fleet  in  Svdnev  instead.'''  F'.ven  after  the 
decision  was  made  to  base  the  fleet  at  Singapore,  funds  for  construction  of  the 
Naval  Base  and  strengthening  the  islands  defenses  were  slow  in  coming.  In 
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the  (.\ibinet  a  goal  ot  ten  \  oars  for  the  completion  of  the  post-war 
defence  O'-lablishment,  reasoning  that  lliere  would  be  no  dgnilicant  global 
threats  to  the  war  wearv  world  prior  to  that  time.  After  W  inston  (.'hurchill 
became  ‘.'hancellor  vM  the  lAchequer  in  1*^24,  llie  ten  \ear  goal  became  a 
mo\  ing  w  indow,  -o  that  each  \'ear  the  date  for  full  preparedne'-s  receded  one 
\  ear  into  the  future  rather  than  coming  one  \  ear  closer.  The  I’rilish  seiwice 
(.'hiefs  were  left  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  Treasurx  on  their  requests  for 
increased  fund:-.'’ 

When  the  I.i'ndon  \a\al  t'onlerence  convened  in  !“a0,  the  Labor  Party 
wa-.  in  power  in  Prilain,  and  the  A.dmiralb  ,  liam-trung  b\  the  :-e‘-trictions  ot 
the  l'-'20  Washington  trcat\ ,  looked  forward  to  an  opportunity  to  ['ut  its 
'd1ip^■ard‘'  back  to  work.  The  Labor  ('.oxernment,  never  in  lavor  of  large 
defense  budgets,  agreed  to  a  further  standstill  in  battleship  construction  for  six 
years  and  to  include  cruisers  and  destroyers  under  the  ratio  system. 

Ev  en  with  the  new  restrictions  to  fleet  size  the  passage  of  the  main  fleet 
to  Singapore  continued  to  be  the  strategy  for  the  defense  of  the  territory  well 
into  the  mid-thirtie'-.  W’ith  the  difficulties  in  Europe,  the  rearmament  of 
Ciermanv,  the  <derman-!talian  Axis  and  the  Japanese  denunciation  ot  the 
W  ashington  and  London  Naval  I  reaties  by  19.47  and  activ  ity  in  v'hina  many 
observers  began  to  question  publicly  the  abilitv  of  the  Government  to 
despatch  sufficient  fleet  strength  to  Singapore  in  the  case  of  a  threat  in  the 
East.''^ 

The  ‘-eaward  defenses  of  Singapore  were  completed  bv  the  late  thirties.  15 
inch  guns  protected  the  harbeu-  and  airfield  capacitv  had  been  dramatically 
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improved.  The  onlv  Ihini;'^  those  marvelous  lacililies  lacked  were  <hip'-  and 
modern  aircralt  in  '-utlicient  number"^.  !  he  v ’ommander  in  '^inj^apore  in  !“s~, 
('.eneral  l)obie,  be;.;an  -ome  tentative  effort'^  to  lortilv  lohor  in  ^cmthern 
Malava,  w  hich  lie  v  iewed  as  \  ulnerable  to  amphibiou'-  n'^sault.  I  hi''  wa^  tlie 
tir^-t  indication  that  anv  militarv  commander  appreciated  that  the  \aval  Ha'^e 
could  not  be  held  bv  defending  the  '^ea  approache--  alone.  PeleiT-e'-  were 
limited  to  lohor,  a^-  the  a^-sumption  at  the  time  w  a^'  that  the  I  rench  would 
maintain  fndo-<  'hina,  makiiv.;  iandin;-;s  luiiher  np  the  ['enin^'ula  impractical 
due  to  lack  ol  land  ba'-ed  air  cov  er. 

'Alien  '.he  new  .ommander,  Major-Peneral  I'ond  a^^umed 

ct'mmand  in  the  [■'Ian  lor  the  deten''e  ot  .Singapore  underwent  a  dra'^tic 

change.  The  e'^ti  mated  time  tor  the  I  loot  to  reach  '■'iiv^aporc  in  a  cri^i'' 
situation  wa*^  extended  from  70  to  ISO  davs.  This  demanded  a  reconsideration 
of  the  standing;  policv  of  naval  defense.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  followed  bv  the  rapid  expulsion  of  British  forces  from  the  continent, 
the  'Strategy  for  the  defense  of  Singapore  in  1°40  took  an  abrupt  about  face. 

The  decision  was  made  to  reinforce  the  Roval  .\ir  Torce  in  Singapore  to 
combat  the  expected  -eaborne  [apanese  threat.  T'^timate'-  bv  the  C '.eneral  Staff 
were  that  the  Japanese  could  field  713  aircraft  in  an  attack  in  Southeast  .\sia. 
British  estimates  of  the  number  of  aircraft  to  defend  against  '^uch  a  force  were 
estimated,  by  the  on  '^ite  Pommandcr,  at  and  bv  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
London,  at  a  meager  33b,  based  on  what  thev  assumed  to  be  inferior  aircraft 
and  pilots.  When  the  Japanese  attacked  in  1941,  there  were  les'^  than  half  this 
number  in  theater,  which  would  co'^t  the  British  dcarlv  in  the  fi>-:ht  for 
Malava. 


In  March  and  April  of  1941,  there  were  conferences  in  Singapore, 
including  reprc"-entati\es  from  the  United  Slates  and  llie  Netherlands  hast 
Indies.  Plans  for  cooperation  in  the  event  t>f  a  Japanese  attack  in  Past  Asia 
were  formulated.  The  principle  outcome  was  a  scheme  w  hereb\  the  United 
States  Asiatic  fleet  would  retire  to  Singapore  if  the  Philippines  were  lost,  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  its  defense.  The  US  Asiatic  fleet  at  the  time 
consisted  of  the  cruisers  and  Mfi  hii'hnul,  thirteen  destro\  ers  and  17 

-ubmarines.  \l  this  conference  the  British  aUo  announced  that  a  British 
Pastern  fleet  would  be  dispatched  to  Singapore.  1  he  time  from  departure 
from  Britain  to  arri'.  al  in  Singapore  wa--  set  at  SO  da\ 

The  British  received  further  as^'Urance'-  Irom  the  Americans  in 
Washington  in  March  of  1*^41  that  the  Pacific  fleet  would  be  used  to  conduct 
offensive  operations  against  the  Japanese  if  war  broke  out  to  relieve  any 
Japanese  pressure  on  Singapore.  Under  the  .\nglo-.\merican  agreement, 
signed  in  Washington  on  March  27,  1941,  the  decisive  theater  was  defined  as 
Europe.  The  strategy  in  the  Far  East  was  to  be  defensive.  .\s  Russell  Grenfell 
remarks  however,  a  defensive  strategy  of  this  kind  implies  or  should  imply  a 
■successful  defcnce'(authors  italics).  '''' 

Wlien  the  Japanese  moved  into  Indochina  with  the  permission  of  the 
\'ichy  government  and  the  Germans  attacked  Russia  in  June  of  1941  the 
situation  became  even  more  grave.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  actions  of 
Churchill  became  intolerable  in  the  eves  of  those  charged  with  the  defense  of 
.Malaya.  With  the  Japanese  now  possessed  of  airfields  capable  of  staging  land 
based  attacks  on  Singapore  and  the  peninsula,  the  theater  was  still  desperately 


'"‘■Ibid,  p.  80. 
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''liort  ot  modcM-n  combat  aircraft.  Rather  than  send  the  required  air  -strength  to 
Singapore,  <• 'hurchill  embarked  upon  the  defense  of  C'.reece  in  llie  lace  of  the 
(ierman  invasion,  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  that  cost  the  I’ritish  20^  front¬ 
line  aircralt.  loen  more  surprising,  (.'hurchill  opened  the  floodgates  for 
^talin,  sending  aircraft  and  pilots  to  aid  the  Russians.  Speaking  to  the  House 
of  (.'ommons  in  f^H2  (  'hurchill  said: 

,..that  the  main  strategic  and  political  decision  to  aid  Russia  ...  and  to 
accept  a  conseciuential  -late  ol  weakness  in  the  then  peaceful  theafer  of  the 
1  ar  hast  was  sound  and  will  be  found  to  have  plaved  a  useful  part  in  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  and  tliat  it  is  in  no  wise  invalidated  bv  the  ... 
heaw  forfeits  w  hich  w  e  hav  e  paid  and  shall  hav  e  to  pa\  in  the  Far  Fast.''"' 

While  this  ma\  liave  been  arguablv  true  for  those  living  in  the  British 
Isles,  lo  Malayans  and  .Xuslralians,  the  poliev  represented  an  abandonment  of 
the  British  commitment  to  their  defense.  What  was  finallv  committed  to  the 
defense  of  the  Far  Fast  was  a  hastily  assembled  Xaval  Squadron  of  two  capital 
ships,  Rt’pulse  and  Priiici’  of  Walc:^  and  five  smaller  ships,  tw  o  of  w  hich  were 
detached  from  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  questionable  stales  of  repair. 
The  squadron  arrived  in  Singapore  on  December  2,  1941.  Upon  reaching 
Singapore,  the  great  battleships  instilled  a  ''ense  of  confidence  and  comfort  in 
a  population  which  had  been  growing  more  apprehensive  as  the  davs-  passed. 
.Mthough  this  was  far  from  the  "main  fleet”  which  had  figured  so 
prominently  in  the  pre-war  plans  for  the  defense  of  Singapore,  there  was  a 
sense  in  those  on  the  island  that  their  defense  was  now  more  solid  and  able  to 
deal  with  anv  evenlualitA’.  General  Perci\’al  recalled  feelings  in  later  writings: 

O  O 
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...ot  the  thrill  it  gn\  e  us  all  as  v\e  watched  those  majestic  ships  steaming 
up  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Johor  Strait  and  coming  to  anchor. 

\\  hen  the  Japanese  attacked  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Pecember  S, 
bombing  Singapore  and  conducting  landings  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Kra 
Isthmus,  the  British  found  themst ‘.ves  at  the  merc%  C'l  v.'\  er’.v  i-ielming 
Japanese  air  superioritA'.  Without  an  aircraft  carrier,  and  w  ilh  only  minimal 
support  from  land  based  air,  and  r'lnct'  under  the 

command  of  Admiral  Sir  Fom  Phillips,  '-teamed  out  of  Singapore  on  the 
e\  ening  of  the  eighth  to  attempt  to  disrupt  the  Japanese  landings.  The  time 
had  come  for  the  Ro\  al  \a\  A-  to  defend  the  raslern  Cmpire.  Flic  j-'lan  \cas  to 
engage  the  Japanese  on  the  morning  of  the  tenth,  if  lhe\  were  able  to  make 
their  approach  undetected.  When  the)'  were  detected  b\  Japanese  aircraft  on 
the  e\ening  of  the  ninth,  just  before  darkness  which  would  hav  e  shielded 
them,  the  decision  was  made  to  retire  to  Singapore.  By  1320  the  follow  ing  day 
both  battleships  had  been  sunk  by  Japanese  aircraft  operating  from  airfields  in 
Indochina.  .Admiral  Phillips  was  among  those  who  were  lost. 

One  can  arguable  date  the  end  of  the  great  era  of  Britain  as  a  world  naval 
power  as  December  10,  1941.  It  had  perhaps  shared  its  place  at  the  top  with  the 
United  States  for  the  twentv  rears  proceeding  the  nearlv  simultaneous 
bombing  of  Singapore  and  Pearl  Harbor.  Prior  to  that,  British  pre-eminence  at 
sea  had  been  a  forgone  conclusion  for  over  a  hundred  \  ears.  This 
ignominious  defeat,  British  Xaval  Historian  Russell  Grefell  maintains,  was 
the  culmination  of  two  centuries  of  naval  prowess  that  had  enabled  the 
island  nation  to  prevail  over  one  maritime  rival  after  another.'*'  E.M.  Glover, 


Grenfell,  p.  ‘^7. 

'=''lbid,  p.  200. 
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a  British  journalist  in  Singapore,  recalls  his  reaction  when  he  recei\ed  the 
new'-  o\  or  the  telephone; 

!  put  the  recei\er  down,  and  lor  a  moment  could  not  control  rn\' 
thoughts  which  dashed  olf  at  tangents  in  all  directions  --  the  cream  ol  our 
naval  delence  in  the  l  ar  hast  already  at  the  bottom  ot  the  ^ea;  why  there 
was  nothing  left  to  stop  the  japanese  from  landing  troops  anws  here  on  the 
Peninsula.  1  began  to  see  m\  world  crumbling  beneath  m\'  feet. 

With  am  threat  to  their  landing  force  remoxed,  the  Japane-e  continued 
lo  land  troops  and  equipment.  Throughout  Pecember  and  lanuarx  l“42  the 
British  Army  in  Malaya  was  steadiK  forced  back.  The  Japanese  oiitlought  the 
I’ritish  and  Au'-tralian  detenders  b\'  iwing  jungle  warfare  tactics  of 
infiltration.  The\  often  dre--sed  themselves  in  the  traditional  natixe  garb  of 
the  natix  e  Malax  s  and  the  x'hinese  and  approached  adx  anced  upon  the 
defenders  in  small  groups.  >sewly-arrix  ed  colonial  troops  were  often  unable 
to  tell  them  from  the  natixes.  Faced  with  Japanese  armor  with  none  to 
oppose  it  and  absolute  Japanese  air  superiority,  the  British  forces  fought 
valiantly,  but  were  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  Japanese  advance.  Despite 
Japanese  control  of  the  air  oxer  Malacca  strait,  the  Sunda  strait,  which 
remained  open,  enabled  reinforcements  to  arrixe,  consisting  of  Indian  and 
British  troops,  some  armor,  anti-tank  units  and,  woefully  late,  fighter  aircraft. 

On  January  29,  the  last  of  the  British  forces  withdrew  to  Singapore  and 
destroyed  the  causeway  link.  With  an  eightx-thousand  man  armx'  crowded 
into  Singapore  along  with  thousands  ut  cix’ilian  refugees  who  had  fled  the 
peninsula  the  problem  of  keeping  people  alixe  and  coordinating  defense  of 
the  island  became  more  and  more  difficult.  With  the  water  from  Johor  cut 

•^“^Edwin  Mavince  x  , lover.  In  ~0  Days  Flic  Stem  I'f  flic  hivtinc^c  (lainptiii^n  in  Briliiili  Miihn/it, 
(London:  Fredem'k  Muller  Ltd,  l^-lo),  p.  “o. 


olJ,  Ihe  Japanese  paused  a  week,  conductini;  llieir  tir‘'l  landint^^  on  l  ebruarx 

Pne  week  laler  ('.eneral  IVrciv  ai  ■'Urrendered,  endiii;^  IZ?  \  ear>  ot  I’ritish 
control  ol  Singapore. 

t.">ne  ol  the  ke\'  laclor''  that  rnan\  critic^  ot  the  rahli^h  delense  pcdicx  Jin' 
Singapore  highlighted  in  the  man\  attacks  upon  it  lliat  (ollowed  the  tall  ot 
Singapore  was  their  failure  to  enlist  its  A'-iatic  population  in  the  colonv 
delense.  Whether  this  was  due  to  cultural  arrogance,  racism,  or  -imph  a  lack 
of  loresight  is  unclear.  Uhat  is  clear  is  that  the  i’ritish  a-'sumed  responsibiliU' 
lor  the  defense  ol  the  region,  spurning  oilers  ot  assi^lunce  Irom  the  local 
comrnunil\',  and  then  tailed  to  meet  their  ■'bligatitins.  'his  was  something 
that  the  people  who  lived  thrt'ugh  the  occupation  wi^uld  never  forget.  Tlie 
disillusionment  ol  the  British  civilians  in  Singapore  and  the  Asian  Hritish 
''ubjocts  who  endured  the  defeat  and  their  feelings  of  abandonment  were 
profound. 

E.M.  Glover  again,  on  these  points: 


I  repeat,  the  Japanese  overran  Malava,  not  bv  the  weight  of  heavv 
artillery  or  by  using  thousands  of  tanks;  thev  succeeded  bv  the  simple 
expedient  of  utilizing  man-power,  skilled  in  the  use  of  small  arms  in 
jungle  warfare.  We  had  the  natural  defenders  ol  our  countrv  in  our  midst 
but  we  failed  to  accept  their  offer  of  service.  ('.i\  en  a  little  training  and  the 
necessary  small  arms  (which  should  have  been  made  in  the  thousands  in 
the  country  as  part  of  our  war  effort  from  1939  onw  ards)  thev  could,  and  I 
believe  would,  hav'e  beaten  the  Japanese  at  their  own  game.  Thev  were 
willing  to  do  their  bit,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  our  administration  was 
such  that  all  offers  of  co-operation  were  turned  down. 

This  is  the  real  reason  whv  Malava  fell. 

The  siege  of  Singapore  from  the  mainland...  might  nev  er  have  begun 
had  we  utilized  the  services  of  our  own  .Asiatics,  and  a  seaborne  attack  on 
the  island  would  have  been  a  vastly  different  proposition...  The  island's 
east  coast  defences,  with  their  sixteen  inch  guns...  could  have  blown  the 
biggest  ships  approaching  from  the  southeast  out  of  the  sea.  Fo  the  best  of 
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iTi\  beliol  llioso  v;un^  ne\  er  tirc'd  a  shot  --  lhe\  i^  erc  poinliiii;  the  w  rong 
ua\'. 

It,  i  lia\  e  been  a'^^'iired.  two  hundred  and  tifb'  modern  tiglUer  planes 
could  have  so\  ed  Singapi'rc,  it  inconceix  able  that  a  gov  ernment  w  hich 
!iad  --pent  dxtv  -eight  million  pound--  --terling  creating  a  colo‘--al  nav  al  base 
with  the  object  ol  guaranteeing  I  mpire  pos'-es'-ion--  in  the  Tar  ra--t,  could 
not  have  arranged  -uch  air  cover  to  pri^tect  it.  " 


( '.eneral  Perciv  al  met  japane--e  ('.eneral  'lamashita,  the  '  I. ion  i>t  Malava" 
111  the  I  iM'd  Motor  W  orks,  a  --v  mbol  ol  the  W  estern  indu--trial  [■'rowess  that 
liad  driven  the  dev  elopment  t'l  the  colonv  k>  --erve  the  industrial  .ippelitc’s  i'| 

'  uropeans  md  \mericans,  and  -igned  the  instrument  ol  -urrender  on 
'  ebruarv  I".  When  he  did  -o.  he  I  iOU''ht  to  an  end  the  era  th  I’ritish 

-upremacv  that  Stamtiud  Rattle--  had  inaugurated  back  in  ISl^^.  When 
Percival  wa--  led  into  captiv  itv  with  his  trov'p--  in  the  inlamou--  (  hangi  prison, 
the  myth  ot  l.uropean  --upremacv,  cultivated  so  assiduously  lor  a  hundred 
and  tw  entv  three  v  ear- ,  w  ent  w  ith  him.  While  (?.eneral  Perciv  al  wa--  released 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  mvth  had  died  with  his  captivity. 


'’-'’Ibid,  pp.  11-12. 
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1\’.  I‘)42-1‘^Ui5  Tian?»iti()n  To  Independence 

A.  Introduction:  The  Occupation  and  its  Legacy 

I  he  IVilisii  liad  presided  o\  er  n  society  in  MahiN  a  and  llie  .Straits 
Settlements  designed  to  '^er\e  tlieir  economic  intercuts,  '-uppre‘-sing  nascent 
nalionali''m  that  miqht  tlireaten  the  colonial  order.  The  colonial 
admini' tration  ccmtrolled  the  political  life  ol  urban  center^  o\ erwhelmingh' 
populated  b^  immigrant.  Straits  born  and  (.  hinese.  a^  \v.ell  as  les-^er 

number*'  ot  ethnic  Indian*^  trom  the  -'Ubcontinent  and  t  'e\  lon.  I  heir  control 
extended  into  the  \lala\  an  peninsula  bv  a  mutualh  prolitable  alliance  with 
the  traditional  Malay  rulers  whereby  the  Hritish,  by  economic  peii'^ioning  and 
outward  deference,  maintained  the  position  and  prestige  of  the  Malay  rulers 
in  exchange  for  the  right  to  exploit  .Malaya’s  resources  by  the  means  of 
immigrant  labor.  The  Sultans’  waning  political  power  in  the  administrative 
affairs  of  state  contrasted  with  increasing  power  within  the  shielded  .Malay 
communitx'  as  the  repositor\  of  all  power  concerning  religiou*'  and  cultural 
affairs.  Referring  to  this,  one  thoughtful  obserx  er  commented,  ’What  the 
protectorate  system  protected  most  of  all  was  the  shape  and  structure  of 
traditional  society  from  the  top  down.  '’’The  result  was  a  Malax  societx'  not 
sharing  in  the  booming  export  commerce  and  lix’ing  in  a  separate  und 
unequal,  if  tranquil,  .''Ocial  s\  stem.‘^" 

in  Staniev  S.  Piedlin^ton,  .Miihn/sta  und  riir  F>uildin^  oi  Vcrc 

(Ithaca  and  t.ondon:  Cornell  Lnnersitv  Press,  l‘^7S),  p.  37. 

'■’’’Ihid,  p.  37. 


riie  Second  World  War  and  the  lapanese  occupation  ot  Southeast  A^ia 
chani;ed  this  arrant;ement  rapidh'  and  dramaticall\  .  While  the  japane'-e  were 
liarsh  and  brutal  overlords,  the  humiliatini;  defeat  that  lliev  inflicted  upon 
the  l  uropean  powers  that  dominated  the  rei;ion  ^'lncc  the  arrival  ot  the 
[’ortu^uese  destroved  forever  the  mvth  ot  the  superiority  ot  the  'w  hite  man. " 
I  ee  Kuan  ew,  the  primarv  architect  ot  modern  Singapore,  was  at  the  time  a 
voung  man  ot  sixteen,  lie  later  described  the  immediate  transformation  the 
defeat  caused: 

I  the  l  ^uropeans  I  w  ere  -tripped  lilerallv  naked  as  prisoners  ot  w  ar,  and 
became  ordinarv  people.  It  was  the  lapanese  len-cent  -loreman  who, 
backed  bv  Japanese  militarv  might,  -uddenlv  became  the  big  boss  w.  ho 
occupied  the  big  house  and  had  the  better  life,''" 

The  creeping  nationalism  on  the  peninsula  and  in  Singapore  had 
previously  attached  itself  to  events  in  the  homelands  of  immigrants, 
primarily  Chinese,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  growing  anti-colonial  sentiment 
among  Indians.  The  occupation  of  Singapore  and  Malava,  bv  localizing  this 
nationalism,  w  ould  draw  ev  er  more  sharply  the  communal  lines  that  caused 
the  dilemmas  of  the  post  war  struggles  for  self-determination. 

Owing  to  the  long  and  bloody  struggles  of  the  Japanese  in  mainland 
China,  the  Chinese  in  Southeast  .\sia  came  in  for  the  most  bitter  treatment  bv 
the  Japanese.  The  viciousness  of  the  Japanese  occupation  owed  its  origins  not 
only  to  events  in  China,  but  also  U>  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  on  the  peninsula 
formed  the  core  of  most  of  the  resistance  efforts  there.  Onlv  the  \ICP  was 
organized  sufficiently  Ivi  carrv  out  armed  resistance.  The  predominanth 


''M.ee  Kuan  'tow,  Hic  hntth-  Uv  (Singapore:  \fmistn-  ot  C'ulturo,  n.d.i,  pp.  lO-l  1. 


(  'hine^e  M('P  withdrew  to  the  Malavon  jungles,  lorming  the  Malavan  I’eoples 
Anti-Iapanese  \rm\'  (MPAIA).  P>v  tlie  end  ot  llie  war  the  MPAIA.  with 
assistance  and  arms  pro\  ided  b\  the  P>ritish,  built  ilselt  into  a  substantial,  well 
trained  and  armed  guerrilla  lorce,  drawing  ‘'Upport  and  sustenance  Irom  the 
C  hinese  communitv.  While  nexer  carrying  out  extensive  operations  against 
Japanese  forces,  their  harassment  and  hit  and  run  tactics  lied  down  a  large 
number  of  Japanese  forces  in  Malax  a. '' 

The  c'hinese  who  remained  in  Singapore  experienced  a  \  icious  ('urge 
just  after  occupation,  destrox  ing  anx‘  chance  of  vx  illing  cooperation  between 
them  and  Ihcir  new  masters.  Those  who  collaborated  U'und  Ihem^elxes 
loathed.  The  Straits  c'hinese  and  /'■./lx.'s,  alreadx'  distanced  from  the  C  hinese 
communih'  bv  language  and  affiliation,  faced  persecution  and  contempt  on 
two  fronts,  from  the  Japanese  as  colonial  lackeys  of  the  British  and  from  the 
China  born  Chinese  for  trying  to  hold  on  to  their  position  and  privilege 
under  the  Japanese. .\s  the  core  of  the  business  and  commercial 
communities,  neither  the  Japanese  nor  the  immigrant  Chinese  communitx’ 
nor,  for  that  matter,  the  Malays,  could  do  without  them,  \  ariouslv  exploited, 
loathed,  and  courted  by  all  these  interests,  the  Straits  Chinese  and  /'I'/xrs  had 
to  walk  a  very  fine  line  throughout  the  occupation  to  survix  e.  More  often 
than  not,  they  found  themselx  es  facing  the  conundrum  of  trying  to  serve  txvo 
masters,  often  associating  closely  with  the  Japanese  and  using  that  the  fruits 
of  that  association  to  channel  assistance  to  the  Chinese  communitx". 


For  an  account  ot  the  activities  ot  the  MP  \IA  durinv;  the  war  see  F.  Spencer  i  hapman.  fin' 
Jungle  ;.s  Seutnil,  (London:  Chatto  &  Wjndus,  l^Sli 
'■“'Minchin,  p.  ,■>2-13. 
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With  regard  to  tlie  Mala\  s,  Ihe  japane'-e  conducted  IhemseK  es  mucli  in 
[he  manner  ol  the  going  them  one  better  b\  including  them  more  in 

[he  ci\  il  go\ernance  vd  the  --tate.  In  the  japanese  instituted  district 

ad\’isor^  councils  in  \lala\a  composed  mainh  <>1  \lala\s,  increasing  their 
-ense  ot  participation  in  goxernment  and  their  contidence  in  their  abiliU"  to 
do  so.  In  that  \  ear  the\  adopted  a  polic\'  on  the  peninsula  similar  to  that  <>1  the 
I'ritish  in  dealing  w  ith  the  hultans.  I  his  obtained  their  acquiescence,  il  not 
their  enthusiasm  tor  the  changes  under  the  occupation.’  "  As  part  ot  their 
increasing  reliance  on  \lala\s  in  civil  administration,  the  japanese  relied 
!iea\  il\-  on  a  mainh  Malax  police  force  to  suppress  Hie  Chinese,  a  disaster  for 
race  relations,  the  impact  ot  this  preferential  treatment  vx  as  ex  en  more 
dix  isi\  e  in  Singapore  (renamed  bx  the  Japanese  <Uiiiuni,  or  light  of  the  South) 
where  the  Malax  s  were  a  much  smaller  minorih'. 

A  small  group  of  left-wing  .Malays,  suppressed  by  their  own  conscrxatix  e 
leadership  prior  to  the  war,  actix’ely  cooperated  with  the  Japanese.  Elements 
of  an  early  Malayan  nationalist  party  the  Mehiuii  Muihhi  (KMM), 

formed  in  1937  on  the  twin  principles  of  throwing  off  colonial  rule  and 
bringing  about  a  united  Greater  Indonesia  or  (heater  Malax  a  to  encompass  all 
the  Malay  races  in  one  nation  or  Mehiyu  Riuin,  had  aroused  the  ire  of  both  the 
traditional  Malay  rulers  and  the  British.  Xexer  a  mass  movement,  its 
leadership  was  nonetheless  an  unpleasant  thorn  in  the  side  of  both  power 
centers.  In  1940,  just  prior  to  the  war,  the  KMM  published  some  articles 
containing  strong  criticism  of  British  colonial  rule  in  the  expanding 
xernacular  press.  C'onsequentlv  the  British  arrested  and  detained  without  trial 
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ils  loaders  and  some  ot  its  linv  membership.  W  hen  the  Japanese  released  the 
detainees,  the\  resumed  their  political  actixitv.  The  Japanese  o\ontuall\ 
proscribed  the  KMM  in  taxor  ot  an  ori;anization  thex  could  exercise  more 
control  oxer  called  rFFA  i'.iiuil!  or  c''ur  x  ounlrx  -  \ven;,;ers). 

This  was  an  armed  militia  under  the  command  ot  the  tounder  ot  KMM, 
Ibrahim  ^aacob,  a  Malax'  whom  the  Japanese-appointed  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

As  the  W  ar  began  to  go  badlx'  tor  the  Japanese,  PHT-X  reorganized  it^-elt  as 
,•  .cs.;; //.'o;  !  Hu,' in  r  n  an ;  n  ^KRIS,  or  L  nion  o.t  the 

Indonesian  Peninsular  Peoples)  and  attempted  to  have  Malax  a  included  in 
the  Peclaration  ot  Independence  the  lapanese  had  promwed  to  Indonesia. 
Discussions  held  with  Hatta  ot  Indonesia  negotiating  with  the  \KT  in 
Taiping,  and  Sukarno  negotiating  with  the  Japanese  High  Command  in 
Saigon,  failed  to  produce  the  desired  results.  The  scheme,  thxvarted  by  the 
rapid  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Japanese  and  demands  by  the  MCP 
in  Taiping  that  the  Malays  be  disarmed,  produced  no  lasting  political 
result. "^’'The  moxement,  quashed  quicklx'  when  the  British  returned  in  194^. 
saw  its  leaders  either  imprisoned  for  collaboration  or  fleeing  to  exile  in 
Indonesia,  x^ut  of  its  ashes  The  Malavan  Xationalist  Partx  (MNP)  wxtuld  later 
arise,  the  only  ethnic  Malax*  organization  to  flirt  seriously  with  communism 
and  associate  with  the  MCP. 

.\s  for  the  Indians,  the  Japanese  sought  to  harness  them,  with  other 
Indian  expatriates  in  the  conquered  territories,  into  an  anti-colonial  armx'  to 
assist  in  the  task  of  drix’ing  the  British  from  India.  Subhas  Chandra  Bose,  the 
militant  anti-British  Bengali,  headed  this  Indian  National  Army.  Txvice 
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during  the  war  \  oars  Uie  base  tor  liis  t'orce  was  Singapore.'  '-  \  [’ro\  isional 
Indian  ( '.o\ornmont-in-o\ilo  called  .  w./j'  lUnJ  aUo  established  itself  under 
Mr.  I’ose.  t  ollaborators,  attracted  either  b\  enthusiasm  or  e\pedienc\  ,  were 
the  onlv  Indians  not  dri\en  underground.  \s  the  war  [''logressed,  the 
Japanese  sent  non-collaborating  Indians  north  in  increasing  numbers  as  slav  e 
labor  on  the  Siamese  "Death  Railwav  "  and  lapanese-lndian  relations  became 
more  and  more  contentious.  The  I’ritish  also  quashed  all  the  pro-lapanese 
Indian  organizations  upon  their  return  but  the  heightened  sense  of  piditical 
awareness  remained. 

W  ith  the  sudden  end  ol  the  war  the  Ruitish  returned  to  Malava  and 
Singapore  with  plans  to  re-impose  their  rule,  albeit  in  a  new  more 
"progressive  manner."  The  twin  prongs  of  the  new  British  policv  were  first, 
separating  Singapore  from  Malaya  to  be  ruled  as  a  separate  crown  colony  and 
second,  incorporating  Penang  and  Malacca  into  a  new  Malayan  Union  with 
common  citizenship  for  all  Malayan  born,  regardless  of  race.  The  latter  policv 
provoked  an  emotional  reaction  in  the  Malavs.  Long  shut  out  of  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  their  homeland,  the  Malavs  were  eager  to  assert  their 
political  and  economic  rights  to  counter  vears  of  what  thev  rightiv  v  iewed  as 
exploitation  by  both  the  British  and  the  immigrant  Chinese.  The  political 
climate  the  British  found  upon  their  return,  however,  was  far  different  from 
the  one  that  had  prevailed  prior  to  their  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 
James  Minchin  describes  the  effect  of  the  end  of  the  occupation  and  the 
"parting  gift"  of  the  Japanese: 

Indian  National  Armv  never  became  a  sivmiticant  force  and  had  no  impact  on  the  war 
except  as  a  propaganda  tool  of  the  lapanese  against  Hritish  imperialism.  As  the  Allies 
advanced  in  Southeast  .Asia,  Bose  fled  the  area,  seeking  protection  from  the  lapanese.  1  ie  died 
in  .August  J'J4S  when  a  plane  taking  him  from  l  ormosa  to  lapan  crashed. 
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overnij^ht  the  political  cuMiter  of  ;4ra\  ih'  mo\od  across  the 
^'aub'cnvax'  from  Singapore.  The  inland  began  to  look  more  like  a  Thine^e 
'  Gibraltar  than  the  headquarters  ot  the  peninsula,  with  organic  control  ot 
its  economic,  administrati\e  and  militar\'  affairs.  From  that  time,  attempts 
to  bring  Singapore  back  into  Malava  or  to  intensih'  the  contradictions  i^l 
\lala\  an  socieh’  and  consolidate  the  struggle  oi  urban  or  rural  poor  could 
be  frustrated  bv  the  threat  of  racial  tension.  The  government  in  power 
could  also  ha\e  a  read\-made  excuse  to  dela\'  reform  and  justify 
suppression. 

the  parting  gift  of  the  Japanese  to  the  I’ritish  was  a  Pandora  s  box  not 
just  of  anti-colonialism  but  of  heightened  communalism. '  ' ' 


1  he  post  war  \  ears  were  headv  times  w  ith  the  sii  uggle  iiir  trcedom  from 
colonial  rule  pla\ed  out  throughout  Southeast  \sia.  The  ri'sing  tide  of 
nationalism  and  the  emergent  battle  of  the  communist  and  non-communist 
world  placed  Southeast  .\sia  at  center  stage  in  this  new  drama.  The  blurring 
of  these  two  mox’ements,  nationalist  and  communist,  and  confusion 
concerning  their  linkage  was  the  cause  of  tremendous  strife  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Malava  and  Singapore  were  no  exception,  .\mong  the  results  of  the  war 
was  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  Malaya  a  well  armed  and  organized 
communist  fighting  force,  mostlv  Chinese,  looking  for  inspiration  to 
mainland  China  and  a  more  politically  axvare  Malay  population,  eschewing 
the  communist  line  (viewed  by  Malays  as  the  "Chinese"  line)  but  impatient 
to  take  control  of  their  own  destiny. 

Singapore,  at  the  base  of  the  seething  peninsula,  echoed  or  reacted  to 
these  e\ents  in  x  arious  wav'^  as  it  matured  politicalh’.  In  the  first  phase  of  its 
existence,  economics,  controlled  bv  Europeans  and  benefiting  both  the 
colonizers  and  the  Chinese,  had  driven  the  exents  that  shaped  Singapore.  In 
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Ihi^  new  post-war  era,  politics  would  take  the  wheel  and  drive  events  that 
ex  entualh  led  to  an  unlikeh  end,  the  birth  ot  tlie  independent  Republic  ot 
Singapore,  an  island  nation  ot  barelv  240  --quare  miles,  with  no  natural 
ie-'Ourcos  and  without  ^utticient  water  to  keep  its  population  ot  --ome  two 
million  '-upplied  with  the  most  tundamental  substance  lor  maintaining  life. 
It  would  abo  be  the  crucible  from  which  would  emerge  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  politician‘s  ot  the  hventieth  centur\  ,  l.ee  Kuan  ^  ew,  and  an  almost 
equallv  remarkable  and  dedicated  group  that  formed  the  core  of  the  Poopleb 
\ction  Parb'  that  has  governed  Singapore  ever  since. 

In  the  --ection  that  follow^s,  the  political  maneu\ering  lor  control  of 
Singapore  and  the  battle  for  merger  with  Malava  and  the  British  Borneo 
territories  will  be  examined,  '-ometimes  in  laborious  detail.  This  period  of 
transition  to  independence  is  critical  to  understand,  as  it  was  during  this  time 
that  the  P.\P  earned  it  political  stripes.  The  methods  it  learned,  such  as 
detention  without  trial,  libel  suits  against  political  opponents,  and  the  "iron 
law  of  oligarchy"  in  controlling  the  part>’,  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the  P.\P 
toda\'  in  a  much  less  turbulent  era.  It  is  largelv  the  continued  utilization  of 
these  "tools  of  the  trade"  that  result  in  criticism  of  the  uovernment  of 
Singapore  today. 

B.  Politics 

The  Japanese  occupation  heightened  political  awareness  on  the 
Peninsula  and  Singapore  and  increased  the  desire  of  the  non-Curopean 
peoples  there  for  self-government.  The  British,  bv  their  policies  after  their 
return,  added  further  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  British  Militar\'  .\dministration 
(BM.\)  which  initialh"  took  control  after  the  war  was  characterized  bv 
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corruption  and  inelticient  management.  The  popular  appellation  circulating 
through  Singapore  following  the  war  was  that  BMA  stood  for  Black  Market 
\dministration. \  British  economist,  T.H.  Silcock,  who  lived  through  that 
period  maintained,  as  did  others,  that  the  British  did  more  to  discredit 
colonial  government  in  its  post-war  administration  than  the  Japanese  ever 
did  during  the  occupation. 

Political  lines  were  sharplv  drawn  as  the  anti-colonial  sentiments  ol  the 
people  were  inspired  b\  both  local  and  w  orld  e\  ents.  The  Mala\  s  organized  to 
protect  the  special  priv  ileges  that  the  traditional  rulers  had  always  enjo\  ed 
and  to  extend  Malav  influence  into  the  real  centers  of  power.  These  thev  ^aw 
as  threatened  bv  British  imperatives  to  grant  equal  citizenship  to  immigrant 
populations.  The  Indians,  also  responsive  to  events  in  the  ''ubcontinent, 
formed  political  groups  and  inv'olved  themselves  in  unions,  influenced  by 
British  socialists.  Their  relativ’ely  small  numbers  limited  their  political 
influence  in  the  unfolding  struggles. 

The  immigrant  Chinese,  who  suffered  the  most  under  occupation, 
internalized  a  deep  resentment  of  foreign  domination.  The  Chinese,  inspired 
bv  the  dvnamics  of  the  struggle  in  their  homeland,  divided  their  lovalties 
between  the  KMT  and  to  an  increasing  extent,  the  rising  tide  of  the 
communists  under  .Mao.  .Again  the  Straits  born  and  Fuiba  Chinese  found 
themselves  in  a  difficult  position.  Culturally  isolated  by  language  and  by 
virtue  of  their  English-language  education,  these  elements  of  the  society  had 
based  their  plans  before  the  war  on  advancing  in  the  existing  colonial  order. 
When  the  war  ended,  manv  were  anxious  for  a  return  to  the  pre-war  order 
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lhal  had  long  pro\'ided  the  opportunities  for  upward  mobililv.  That  is  was 
this  latter  group  of  ethnic  Chinese,  bv  enlisting  r.nglish-educated  Malax  ^  and 
Indians  to  their  cause,  who  formed  the  core  of  the  party  that  oould 
evcntuallv  dominate  politics  in  Singapore  i'-,  in  retrospect,  an  unlikeh 
outcome.  The  Tnglish-educated  were  nominally  the  most  acceptable  group 
trom  the  perspective  of  the  I'ritish  and  this  certainh’  worked  in  their  laxor. 
The\-  were  able  to  unite  the  populace,  distanced  from  them  b\  language  and 
culture,  behind  their  movement,  discrediting  and  eliminating  the 
communists  and  triumphing  oxer  the  politics  of  race.  This,  in  itself,  was  a 
remarkable  accomplishment. 

t^n  April  1,1946,  the  British  ended  the  militarx'  administration  ot 
Singapore  and  Malaya.  .\s  has  been  noted.  The  Straits  Settlements  were 
dissolved,  Penang  and  Malacca  were  incorporated  into  a  new  .Malayan  Union 
and  Singapore  was  made  a  separate  Crown  Colony,  to  be  governed  directly 
from  London.  The  Union  was  replaced  by  the  .Malayan  Federation  in  1948. 
The  British  maintained  the  separation  of  Singapore  because  of  the  ethnic 
imbalance  its  large  Chinese  population  would  hax'e  introduced  in  the  new 
Malavan  Federation  and  the  strategic  importance  Singapore  still  played  in 
British  defense  plans  in  .Asia.i^^^ 

The  vear  1946  also  marked  the  first  elections  in  Singapore,  for  six  of 
thirteen  "non-official"  positions  on  the  Legislative  Council  that,  under  a  new- 
colonial  constitution  was  to  assist  the  governor  and  his  Fxecutive  Council  in 
managing  the  colony  s  affairs.  The  electoral  franchise  included  only  British 
subjects.  Twentv-two  thousand  registered  and  65'^;  xotcd.  Although 
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inconsequential  in  i;overnment,  this  did  stimulate  the  formation  ot  political 
parlies. 

The  Maia\'an  Pemocratic  Lnion,  a  communist  front,  organized  but 
box  cot  ted  the  elections  and  organized  protests  against  the  new  constitution. 
The  Progressixe  Partx'  formed  in  1^47,  represented  Fnglish-educated.  pro- 
British  business  and  profe'^-donal  interests.  It  was  the  onlx'  partx'  to  conte‘-t  the 
elections,  \xinning  three  of  the  --ix  --eats,  the  remainder  going  to 
independents.  The  Progressixes  adxocated  constitutional  reform  toward  '-elf- 
’’ox’ernment  but  had  no  anti-colonial  fervor. 

At  about  the  ^ame  time,  the  MCP  ended  its  moderate  --lance  of  --eeking  a 
political  role  through  constitutional  means.  This  policx'  was  discredited  when 
the  MCP  discoxered  that  its  leader  during  the  vxar,  l.ai  Peck,  \xas  a  double 
agent.  He  had  served  both  the  British  and  Japanese.  The  militant  Chinese 
chauvinist  Chin  Peng  assumed  leadership  of  the  MCP.  Following  the 
conclusion  Malaxan  Federation  .Agreement  he  led  the  MCP,  including  most 
of  its  Singapore  elements,  into  the  jungles  of  the  peninsula  and  began  a 
period  of  armed  resistance.  The  British  declared  a  state  of  emergencx’  in 
Malaya  on  June  IS,  194S. 

The  threat  of  "The  Emergency"  has  important  distinguishing 
characteristics.  Leadership  was  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  MCP  and  the  armed 
factions  that  comprised  the  guerrilla  army  were  almost  entirely  Chinese, 
derix  ing  their  support  overwhelmingly  from  the  Chinese  communitx'.  This 
continued  the  pattern  established  by  the  MP.AJ.A  of  the  Second  World  War.^^^" 
Bx*  1935,  the  armed  struggle  had  ended  for  the  most  part.  .\s  a  consequence  of 
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v.‘Hecli\  e  Ikilish  anti-insur£;encv  ladies,  Ihe  pro'^peds  ol  immediate  success  lor 
Ihe  armed  re\  oil  had  considerabK  dimmed  by  1^^4.  I  lie  Mt  r  lost  much  of  il'^ 
ideoloi;icai  appeal  when  the  Critish  promised  national  independence.  From 
v'mvard^.  the  ^’eople'"^  Republic  ot  C  hina,  u  hich  iii'^pired  the  MC'R 
mo\  ement.  ''hilled  it''  toreii;n  poliev  to  one  ot  united  tront  tactics  based  on 
peacelul  coexistence  between  Asian  stale*'. ' I  he  otticial  ''emeri;enc\  '  was 
lormalK  ended  b\'  declaration  ot  the  \lala\an  i;o\'ernment  in  1%0. 

The  last  ti\e  cears  x'l  the  ''trui;i;le  had  con‘'i''ted  mainh'  ot  moppini;  up 
operations,  e\enluall\'  driv  ini;  the  last  insurgent  element*'  into  sanctuaries 
acrios*,  the  Thai  border.  W  hile  characterized  a"  a  'communist  '  insurgencx  ,  the 
emergence  appealed  much  more  to  C  hinese  nationalism  than  it  did  to  anv 
ox  erarcliing  communist  ideology.  The  v  iolent  \  ears  ot  the  emergence ,  w  hich 
also  witnessed  the  birth  of  an  independent  Federation  of  Malaya,  further 
aggravated  the  ethnic  tensions  on  the  peninsula  and  aroused  Malav 
"Suspicions  ot  all  things  Chinese.  Many  of  these  suspicions  were  directed  at  the 
Chinese-tinted  island  across  the  Johor  Strait. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  the  Founding  of  the  People's  Action  Party 
Following  the  war,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Singapore s  future  Prime  Minister, 
resumed  his  pursuit  of  the  established  means  of  obtaining  upward  mobilitv',  a 
univ  ersity  education  in  Lngland.  Lee  was  a  Straits  born  Chinese  w  hose  familv 
had  been  in  Singapore  tor  three  generations.  He  *;poke  no  Chinese  and  had 
•'erved  the  Japanese  during  the  occupation  as  a  translator  in  the  Singapore 
branch  ot  the  Donit’i  news  agency.  There  is  much  ''peculation  concerning  his 
wartime  year*'  ot  possible  connections  with  British  intelligence  although  no 
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contirmation  ot  Ihis.  louring  Uie  latter  phases  ot  llie  war,  Lee  used  his 
position  to  tunnel  more  accurate  war  new^  to  the  <.'hinese  communitx  and  to 
circulate  information  contradicting  Japanese  [•'ropaganda.  lie  ^lipped  awav 
from  the  agenc\  in  early  1^43  w  hen  lapane'^e  --uspicions  were  arou-ed  and 
''tax  ed  underground  until  the  end  of  the  ward^^'* 

\  remarkable  student,  he  graduated  from  t'ambridge  in  l.avx  with  double 
honors  and  a  star  for  special  distinction.  This  distinction  \xas  the  fir^t  lor  a 
C  hinese  from  Malax  a.  Lolloxs  ing  completion  ol  his  degree,  !.ee  mrn  ed  to 
London  for  formal  laxx  training.  There  he  became  associated  with  The 
Malax  an  f  orum.  This  '.x  as  an  expatriate  tudent  group,  dedicated  to 
promoting  national  independence  in  their  homeland.  Here  Lee  met  manx' 
w  ho  would  become  leading  lights  of  the  independence  mox  ements  in  Malax  a 
and  Singapore.  These  included  ('.oh  Keng  Sxvee,  who  would  exentuallx’ 
become  his  second  in  the  Peoples  .\ction  Party  (P.\P)  and  the  architect  of 
Singapore's  economic  transformation,  and  Toh  ('hin  Chve,  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted  with  from  his  days  at  the  prestigious  Raffles  Institution  before 
the  war,  who  would  be  the  P.\P’s  first  chairman.  He  also  met  .\bdul  Razak, 
(later  Tun  .\bdul  Razak)  who  would  become  a  x  ilal  member  ot  the  ruling 
.\lliance  party  of  Malaya  and  Malaysia's  second  Prime  .Minister. 

Conx’inced  that  the  days  of  British  colonialism  xx  ere  numbered,  manx  of 
the  students,  whose  previous  prospects  for  success  were  historicallx  tied  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  British,  viewed  with  apprehension  the  growing  influence  of 
the  communists  in  Malaya.  The  challenge,  as  Lee  put  it  in  a  speech  to  the 
Forum,  was  for  the  students  to  take  the  lead  in  the  independence  movements 
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on  Iheir  return  or  see  the  prerogatives  they  had  cultixated  lor  IhemseKes 
remoxed  b\'  the  communists. 

Lee  expressed  his  views  in  a  speech  Lx'lore  the  f  orum: 

...if  we  do  not  exercise  leadership,  it  will  come  from  the  other  r.^nks  oi 
^ocietv,  and  if  these  •“aders  attain  power,  as  Ihex'  will  with  the  support  of 
the  masses,  we  shall  und  that  we,  as  a  class,  ha\e  mereh'  changed  masters. 
The  difference  between  the  British,  '.he  Japanese  and  the  new  masters  who 
v\  ill  arise  if  we  remain  unorganwed  w  ill  be  a  difference  onl\  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind.’’''^ 

The  dilemma,  as  Lee  ^aw  it,  was  that  the  students  would  ha\e  to  put 
their  \  ested  interests  in  the  colonial  <,'rder  aside  and  take  a  leading  role  in 
''Weeping  that  order  awav.  If  thev  did  not,  the\'  along  with  their  British 
patrons,  would  be  swept  away,  missing  the  chance  to  join  the  elite  that  most 
had  anticipated  for  so  long.  Lee  Kuan  ^e\v  returned  to  Singapore  'n  1930,  with 
the  emergency  across  the  causeway  dominating  regional  concerns,  and  a 
strange  quiescence  in  the  political  scene  in  Singapore.  The  quiet  was  due  onlv 
to  the  swift  detention  of  the  remaining  elements  of  the  MCP  who  remained 
in  Singapore  following  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

In  1931  Singapore  was  made  a  ciU'  by  Royal  Charter  and  a  second  election 
was  held  for  a  cih*  council  and  an  increased  number  of  seats  in  the  Legislative 
Council.  The  franchise  was  again  limited  to  British  subjects.  The  British- 
oriented  Progressive  Party  predictablv  dominated  the  elections. 

In  193.3  the  British  recognized  the  disturbing  trend  in  Singapore  of 
Chinese  affiliation  with  both  ev  ents  in  mainland  China  and  the  revolt  on  the 
peninsula.  .\s  the  armed  revolt  was  contained  on  the  peninsula,  the  MCP 
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turned  ib  attention  to  bins^apore.  There  it  attempted,  *-0 mew  hat  succes^lulh', 
to  intiltrate  both  trade  unions  and  Cliine''e-lani;uat;e  ^econdar\  ^chooK.  Tlie 
British,  in  an  ettort  to  j^uide  Singapore  toward  '’eif-goeernment  v\  hich  would 
deer  leadership  into  the  hands  of  the  I'nglisli-educaled  (and  hopefulK  pro- 
British),  convened  the  Rendel  (,'ommission  ti^  recommend  constitutional 
changes. 

The  Rendel  t'on‘-titution  recommendation^-,  accepted  bv  the  Singapore 
go\  eminent,  included  the  replacement  i>f  the  lAecuti\  e  c  ouncil, 
appointments  to  v'  hich  wore  controlled  b\  the  I'ritish,  bv  a  t^  ouncil  of  nine 
mini^-ters,  --ix  elected  and  three  appointed  b\  the  ( '.overnor.  The  ‘  \>uncil 
V'  ould  be  headed  b\-  a  Chief  Minister  w  ho  would  be  the  leader  of  the  majoritv 
party  in  the  new  bod\ .  The  new  ('ouncil  would  act  as  a  cabinet  and  Iia\  e 
collective  responsibility  for  all  matters  except  defense,  external  affairs  and 
internal  securibx  The  proposal  also  included  a  new  Legislatixe  assembh’  of  M 
members  to  be  elected  by  an  almost  universal  franclvse  to  whom  the  (Council 
of  Ministers  would  be  responsible.  The  Rendel  Constitution  ignited  [Hxlitical 
awareness  in  Singapore  as  never  before  and  the  formation  of  political  parties 
began  again  in  anticipation  of  the  elections  scheduled  for  19.^3. 

David  Marshall,  an  English-educated  lawyer  of  Iraqi-Jew  ish  extraction, 
joined  forces  with  two  tormer  members  of  the  Singapore  Labour  Partv, 
Francis  Thomas  and  Tim  Yew  Hock  to  form  the  new  Labour  Er  >nt  in  Julv, 
1934.  The  pro-British  party  of  the  right,  the  Progressixe  Partv,  unabashedlv 
pro-colonial  and  ,  without  anx  base  for  grassroots  support  bevond  the 
commercial  community,  began  to  amass  a  war  chest  of  political  contributions 
with  which  to  currv  the  tavor  of  voters.  The  Democratic  Partv,  formed  in 
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l  ebruan  ,  1953  b\  Ihc  '.  hamber  ot  C  ommerce,  appealed  lo  Iradilional 

and  uell  heeled  (-'hinese  commercial  inlere^t^. 

ill  \o\  ember,  b'^4  the  People's  Action  I’arlx  was  lounded.  Lee  Kuan 
^  ew  a^'sembled  a  ;^roup  ol  like-minded  1  nt;lish-educated  a'-sociate-  and  an 
unlikeh  j;roup  ol  the  tar  lell  lo  carrv  lorward  the  \  ision  he  lirst  lormulated 
durins;  his  -tax  in  I'ritain.  True  lo  his  v>ri;^inal  assessment,  Lee’‘-  ;-;roup  ot 
contederale^  would  attempt  to  build  its  lolloxxint;  among  the  poor  and  non- 
Liigli'-h  '-peaking  people.  The  coalition  ol  lorces  that  initiallx  made  up  the 
PAP  \xas  a  group  that  had  in  common  onlx'  one  goal,  independence  from 
llritidi  rule.  I’ex  ond  that  there  were  large  differences  on  kex  points,  -ocial  and 
economic  policx  ,  internal  '-ecuritx  policx  and  most  importanllx',  independence 
through  merger  with  \lalaxa.  The  political  battle  for  control  of  the  PAP 
between  the  moderates  of  Lee  Kuan  Vow  and  the  leftist  and  communist 
factions  is  not  only  fascinating,  it  additionally  proxides  exidence  of  the 
political  tools  which  the  P.\P  leadership  continued  to  use,  once  it  had  firmlx' 
captured  control  of  the  Parly,  lo  keep  political  opposition  firmlx’  in  check. 

The  Early  Peoples  Action  Party  and  Struggle  for  Control. 

Lee  Kuan  Vexx A  life  in  Singapore,  following  his  return  from  Dritain, 
does  not  belie  a  man  planted  in  the  fertile  ground  for  left-leaning  politics.  He 
was  presented  to  the  Bar  and  began  practicing  law.  more  bourgeois  oriental 
gentleman  could  hardly  be  found.  Married  soon  after  his  return  to  Kwa  Ceok 
t'hoo,  also  a  British  educated  atlornex’  whom  he  had  courted  while  in 
England,  the  couple  settled  in  a  comfortable  house  in  Singapore.  Lee  bought 
the  classic  sx  mbol  of  affluence  in  Southeast  .\sia,  a  Sludebaker,  and  enjox  ed 
his  leisure  bx'  breeding  .Msalians. 
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'  ommunal  v  iolence  luid  erupted  in  Sint;apore  in  in  w  liat  w  ere 

kni.'w  n  a^'  the  Maria  Ilerloe  riots.  The  riots  w  ere  Iricuered  b\  a  -'Umn  and 
piioto-;raph  in  the  Mala\'  lani;uage  newspaper,  Mchu/::.  concernini;  a 

Putch  ^^irl  who  had  been  sheltered  and  raised  b\-  Malax  Muslim^  durini;  Ihe 
war.  Alter  the  war  she  had  been  taken  from  them  and  sent  to  a  conv  ent  b\-  a 
l'urt>pean  judge.  I.ee  was  charged  with  the  defense  of  ^ome  Muslims  accused 
ot  murder  in  the  riots  ^nd,  despite  what  he  lelt  was  their  guilt,  had  them 
acquitted.  He  v  iewed  this  exercise  as  a  political  trial  to  mete  out  false  justice  to 
contain  the  seething  communal  forces  that  threatened  order  in  the  colonx  .  !t 
i'  ironic  that  Lee  '-  --ucce'-^  in  this  case,  and  in  other'-  in  the  \  ears  that  lollowed 
left  a  "Our  taste  in  his  mouth  concerning  the  principle  ol  trial  bv  jurx  .  c’>nce 
the  PAP  took  control  of  the  government,  trial  bv  jurv  was  eventuallv 
eliminated. ' '  ^ 

Lee's  initial  political  involvement  was  with  the  "proper''  elements  of 
pro-British  organizations,  the  Straits  Chinese  British  .Association  (SCD.M  and 
the  Progressive  Partv'  (PP).  The  attraction  to  the  PP  was  it  platform  of  merger 
with  Malaya,  but  Lee  became  disaffected  bv  the  partv's  resort  to  briberv  and 
demagoguerv . 

In  the  wake  of  the  Ilertog  riots  Lee  was  retained  bv  the  owner  of  the 
Utu^iiin  Mt’hniu  for  legal  advice.  The  owner,  Yusof  Ishak  (later  to  be  Head  of 
State  and  Singapore's  first  President)  was  an  uncompromising  Malav 
nationalist  and  was  well  connected  with  Malav  political  centers.  Through 
Yusof,  I.ee  was  introduced  to  the  entire  range  of  the  Malav  political  spectrum. 

*  ^  h.ee  has.  through  the  veai-s,  cited  numerous  examples  from  his  le>;al  career  where  he 
obtained  acquittals  of  cuiltv  defendants  in  cases  ranmm;  from  pettv  «amblin«  operations  and 
ta.\  e\  asion  to  murder.  I  nal  bv  |urv  was  eliminated  in  two  phases,  tor  non-capital  crimes  in 
ana  for  capital  (.rimes  in  l^oQ.  See  Minchin,  p.  82. 
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'i  u^ot  had  access  to  Malax  an  Lniled  Xalional  Malays  L'trganizalion  (LMXO) 
and  il<  leader,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman.  ^  usol'^  ow  n  mulli-racial  approach  pul 
him  somewhat  at  odds  u  ith  Ihe  policv  of  entrenched  privilet;e  and  protected 
tradition  that  pre\’ailed  in  the  lunkuV  LMX(>  organization. 

The  paper  s  editor,  Samad  Ismail  was  fervenlh  nationalist  and  Marxist 
as  well.  Through  Samad,  Lee  was  introduced  to  T'Jev  an  Xair,  a  radical 
^lala^  an  born  Indian  labor  leader  who  would  become  a  ke\-  TAP  functionarx 
and  later  President  of  Singapore. 

During  this  earlx  period  Lee  and  his  colleague  from  his  L  nix  ersitx'  dax  s 
in  P»rilain,  Goh  Kong  Swee,  were  in  contact  witli  the  I’rilish  "Special  Tiranch" 
w  hich  monitored  political  dex’elopments  in  Singapore  and  the  peninsula  and 
coordinated  internal  securitx'  efforts.  It  was  through  his  Special  Pranch 
contacts  that  Lee  met  another  key  player  in  the  emergence  of  the  P.\P,  Indian 
journalist  Sinnathamby  Rajaratnam,  who  would  go  on  to  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  with  the  P.\P,  playing  a  key  role  in  Singapore's  foreign 
affairs. 

Rajaratnam,  also  English-educated  and  a  staunch  anti-colonialist,  steered 
Lee  into  the  Union  mox'ement  as  the  legal  representatix  e  for  the  Uniformed 
Postal  Staff  Workers  Union.  When  the  Union  went  on  strike  in  1932  Lee 
impressed  the  unionists  w  ith  his  legal  acumen  and  dedication  to  their  cause. 
His  xerv  public  arguments  for  the  union  resulted  in  a  successful  settlement 
and  enhanced  his  image  a^  an  adxocate  against  colonial  interests.  As  a  result 
of  his  success  with  the  Postal  Workers,  Lee  became  the  legal  adviser  to  a  large 
group  of  unions.  This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  group  know  n  as  the 
t'ouncil  of  .\ction  to  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  cixil  ^erxice  labor 
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oii;anizations  in  dealings  with  the  colonial  government.  Lee  Kuan  ^evvK 
connection  to  organized  labor  was  to  be  the  ke\'  to  reaching  a  mass  base  ol 
'Upport  lor  the  PAP. 

The  political  breakthrough  I'or  these  Lnglisiveducated  leader'^  came  in 
1934  when  Chinese  Middle  School  students  staged  a  mass  protest  against  a 
national  ser\  ice  'scheme  tor  military  training  (against  the  background  of  the 
newly  signed  SE.ATO  alliance  uhich  included  Britain,  but  not  Malava  and 
Singapore).  Many  of  the  students  were  arrested  and  charged  with  sedition.  Lee 
acted  as  assistant  to  the  defense  counsel  for  the  students  and  for  the 
Lni\ersitv  Social  Club  publication  I'.iiiir  which  had  also  been  charged  for 
publishing  an  anti-SE.\rO  editorial  that  had  characterized  Malava  as  a  police 
''tate.'  The  journal  was  acquitted  but  the  students  lost  their  case. 

This  \’enture  provided  Lee  entrance  into  the  world  of  the  non-English 
speaking  Chinese  majority  where  politics  were  deadly  serious  business  and 
where  the  radical  left  was  active  and  passionate.  \Vith  the  awakened  political 
consciousness  of  the  Chinese  masses  the  Malayan  Communist  Parh  had  the 
most  to  gain.  .\t  the  center  of  this  movement  in  Singapore  was  MCP 
operati\’e  Lim  Chin  Siong.  Through  Devan  .\air  and  Samad  Ismail.  Lee  was 
connected  with  Lim  Chin  Siong.  Lim  was  active  among  the  student 
movement,  basing  his  organizing  appeal  on  both  pride  in  the  new  China  and 
the  insecuritv’  of  the  Chinese  in  Malaya  and  Singapore,  .\ccording  to  Lim,  the 
Xanyang  Chinese,  were  a  stateless  people  receiving  no  consideration  from 
the  colonial  government.  Thus  began  the  unlikelv  common  front,  the 
communists,  leftist  radicals  and  the  English-educated  nationalists  that  would 
pro\  ide  the  basis  of  the  new  Peoples  .\ction  Partw 
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'  'n  \o\  ember  21,  !‘^^4  the  new  parlv  \^  as  inaui;uraled  in  a  meeting  at 
'-'icloria  liall  in  Singapore,  '.'n  the  plallorm  \\ilh  I.ee  kuan  'i  ew  ua''  I  unku 
\bdul  Rahman  ol  llie  LMXt't  and  (an  e'heng  Lock  ol  the  \iala\an  khine^e 
\>hociation  (Ml'A),  iespecli\el\  the  2Iala\  and  (.'hine^'e  laclion  leader-  ol  the 
mo-t  po\' erlul  lorce  in  peninsular  politic-,  the  Mala\  an  .  \lliance.  i  hi.- 
inclusion  was  meant  to  liighlight  the  PAP'-  polic\’  id  independence  through 
merger.  I.ee  outlined  the  Part\-  platform:  the  end  ot  colonialism  and  the 
e-tabi i-hment  ol  a  democratic  go\  ernment  lor  all  Mala\  a,  including 
'Singapore,  with  uni\er-al  adult  -utfrage;  to  entrench  the  right  to  work  and  it- 
lull  reward-  in  the  economic  order:  to  abolish  unjust  inequities  ol  wealth  and 
opportunib;  to  guarantee  -ocial  -ecurih  to  those  unable  to  work;  and  to 
infuse  a  -pirit  ol  endeav  or,  national  unity,  -elf-respect  and  -elf-reliance.'*  •  - 

The  "Rcndel  Elections"  of  1955  and  their  Aftermath 

In  the  1953  elections,  the  P.\P  elected  not  to  field  a  full  set  of  candidates 
because  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Rendel  Constitution  and  the  Party's  late 
organizing  -tart.  Under  the  term-  of  the  Rendel  constitution,  the  Dritish 
retained  responsibilities  for  internal  -ecuritv,  which  included  the  -weeping 
power  of  preventative  detention  without  trial.  Should  the  British  conduct 
unpopular  or  controversial  use  of  their  power,  the  P.AP  rightly  reasoned  that 
an\  -itting  government  would  be  held  equallv  responsible  for  -uch  actions. 
To  form  a  government  under  such  restrictions  was  -een  to  be  counter  U''  the 
long  term  intcre-ts  of  the  partv.  The  v  iew  of  the  P.\P  (although  not  entirely 
accurate  throughout  the  dissolv  ing  British  empire)  was  that  those  w  ho  took 
power  before  independence  rarelv  retained  afterw  ard*^. 

*  '■‘^Minchin,  p.  ”4. 
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The  PAP  tielded  lour  candidates^  and  a  lifth  supporter,  Ahmad  Ibrahim, 
as  an  independent.  ^  U  tlie  300,000  retjisiered  v  oters,  ov  er  half  actualh  \  oted, 
as  opposed  to  onh  about  a  third  in  the  previous  elections  more  limited 
Iranchise.  The  results,  in  the  confused  political  milieu  of  the  iirst  real 
elections  in  Singapore,  were  predictable  mixed.  The  PAP  won  three  ol  the 
four  seats  it  contested  (including  Lees  seat  )  and  Ibrahim  won  his  as  well.  The 
riiiht  w  int;  vote  was  split.  Hie  Labor  Front,  under  1  >av  id  Marshall,  won  the 
most  seats,  10  of  I”  contested,  and  was  asked  b\  the  colonial  authorities  to 
form  a  government.  Marshall  was  a  charismatic  figure  who  had  siaunchh 
resisted  the  Japanese  and  had  been  shipped  to  work  as  a  slave  laborer  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Hokkaido  during  the  war.  Lhe  platform  of  the  Labour  Front 
was  to  seek  immediate  independence  through  merger  with  Malaya,  abolition 
of  emergenev  regulations  and  Singapore  citizenship  for  its  220,000  China  born 
residents.' The  Party  appealed  for  a  "dynamic  socialism"  to  counter  the 
allure  of  communism. 

With  an  unstable  minority  government  with  limited  autonomy,  the 
British  were  obliged  to  take  another  look  at  their  plans  for  Singapore.  The 
demands  of  the  non-English  speaking  Chinese  majority  were  finding 
increasing  outlet  in  the  newly  seated  assembly,  both  through  the  Labor  Front 
Government  of  Marshall  and  the  P.\P  "loyal  opposition"  representatives, 
particularly  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  The  labor  union  movement  strengthened  itself  in 
the  more  labor  friendlv  atmosphere  under  Marshall's  Labour  government. 
Lim  Chin  Siong  and  his  confederate  Fong  Swee  Suan,  also  a  leading  P.\P 
leftist  (communist  )  took  control  of  some  important  unions  in  1934  (The  Bus 

I  '-’Federal  Research  Division,  I.ibrarv  of  ('onijress.  p. 
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'N’orkers  and  The  1  aclorx'  and  Sliop  Workers  Unions)  and  solidified  their  lies 
in  the  Uhinese  speakini;  middle  schools.  T^urin;^  the  Hock  Lee  Hus 

■Vorkers  '-trike  in  April  and  Ma\  led  to  riots  and  bloodshed  between  striker'-, 
tudenls,  --ecrel  society  ;_;ani;slor'^  and  police.  The  detention  of  '-i\  l  aclorx 
Workers  Union  leaders  in  June  resulted  in  public  protests,  as  had  an  earlier 
effort  bv  r'hinese  Middle  School  Students  for  rei;islralion  ol  their  union. 

It  was  during  this  turbulent  time  that  Lee  Kuan  \  ew  made  a  '-lalemenl 
that  would  haunt  him  and  allhoui;h  it  probably  accuraleh  rellecled  the  tenor 
.'f  the  limes,  it  is  also  one  of  the  manv  gaffes  in  "Iransparcncx'  ‘  and  off-the- 
cuff-remark  that,  although  inlrec|uent,  have  consislenlh’  marked  Lee  career. 
This  quote,  reported  by  an  Australian  journalist,  appeared  in  the  'irtius 
rm/i'.s  on  May  195^; 

■'The  i.'ommunists  are  certain  to  win  and  nothing  and  no  one  can  stop 
them.  .\ny  man  in  Singapore  who  wants  to  carry  the  Chinese-speaking 
people  with  him  cannot  afford  to  be  anti-Communist."' " 

The  P.\P  attempted  some  damage  control  for  these  unfortunate  remarks 
before  the  Party's  second  conference  in  June  of  I9'i5.  Lhev  restated  the  ParW 
platform  for  an  independent,  democratic,  non-communist  Mala\  a.  P>ohind 
the  scenes,  the  competing  part)'  factions  struck  a  deal  to  "soften"  the  party's 
image  and  distance  it  from  suspected  communist  elements.  The  more  radical 
elements  agreed  to  step  down  from  the  Central  Executive  Committee  or  not 
to  stand  for  Committee  election  at  the  June  conference.  In  exchange,  the 
communists  were  granted  complete  control  of  the  union  movement,  \\  ithout 
restraint  bv  the  more  moderate  elements  led  bv  Lee.  both  factions  were 
buying  time  for  the  showdown  that  thev  ultimateh  knew  must  come. 

in  Minchin,  p.  7S. 
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rile  r.\r  ParU  I'hairmtin,  Poh  I'hin  h\e,  also  Ent;iish-educaled  and  a 
I.ee  confederate  Irom  bolli  Raffles  (.'ollej^e  before  Ihe  war  and  The  Malax  an 
1  orum  in  Drilain  folloxxin;^  the  war,  propo>ed  a  uniled  front  of  the  P.\P  and 
the  Labour  1  ront  in  late  to  press  for  independence.  The  ;4eneral  x  ievx  .'I 

the  P.\P  was  reflected  in  Pax  id  Marshall's  rebuff  of  hax  ing  no  truck  with 
those  who  arc  plaxing  footie  footie  with  Communism.''’’ 

In  Marshall  led  an  all-partv  conference  to  London  for  negotiations 
to  accelerate  Singapore's  moxement  toxx  ard  -elf-gox  ernment.  Lee  Kuan  ^  ew 
and  Lim  c  hin  Siong  were  the  PAP  representatix  es.  The  failure  of  the  talks 
(contributed  to  bx  l.eeC  intransigence  and  political  maneuxering)  resulted  in 
the  resignation  of  Marshall.  Lim  \ew  Hock  took  charge  ot  the  Labour  Lront 
goxernment.  l.im  was  more  dependent  on  the  British  than  Marshall  and 
followed  a  more  actixist  security  line,  detaining  a  number  of  leftists, 
including  the  P.AP's  Lim  Chin  Siong.  This  unfortunate  line  painted  Lim  ^  ew 
Hock  with  the  British  lackey  brush  and  doomed  his  political  future,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  P.\P.  The  decision  not  to  contest  for  control  of  the 
government  under  the  Rendel  Constitution  was,  in  retrospect,  a  wise  one 
indeed. 

In  19?7  talks  resumed  once  again  in  London  for  self-government  and  the 
proposals  of  the  earlier  year  were  modified  to  make  them  more  palatable  to 
both  parties.  .\  compromise  was  reached  on  the  control  of  internal  security  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Interna!  Securitx'  Council  (ISC).  The  ISC  was 
comprised  of  three  British  nominees,  three  Singapore  gox  ernment  nominees 
and  a  1  ederation  of  Malaya  represenlatix  e  w  ho  would  hold  the  casting  x  ote. 


Wit.  in  Minchin,  p.  7°. 
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;  his  arrant^emenl  played  well  for  both  the  PAP  and  the  Labour  Pronl  \\  ho 
A  ere  both  in  la\  or  ol  iner;^er.  In  these  nei;otialion'-  I.ee  ^ho^\ed,  once  a;-;ain, 
ills  talent  lor  back  room  political  dealini;.  !hroui;h  private  contact  with  the 
‘  v'lonial  ^ecrelaiN ,  ’ae  had  included  in  the  aj^reemenl  .1  ciau'-e  a  hich 
[uevented  those  who  had  been  detained  lor  'subversion  Irom  'standing  lor 
t'lfice  in  the  upcomin;^  elections.  This  mcne  wiiuld  ■simplifv  his  problem  ol 
containini^  the  lei  list's  in  his  own  partv  and  enhance  the  f'ower  ol  Id's 
moderate  taction.  \Vhen  the  iii;reemenl  vv  a's  accepted  and  made  public,  he 
00k  the  popular  position  ot  protesting  tlie  clause  as  contrary  to  normal 
iemocratic  practice.  • 1  he  practice  ot  eliminatin';  candidates  on  the  basis  ot 
criminal  conv  ictions  or  vv  rongdoini;  is  one  the  man\  tovils  the  P.\P 
continues  to  use  to  hamstring  the  political  opposition  in  Singapore.  Phis, 
when  coupled  with  a  questionable  degree  of  judicial  freedom  in  modern 
Singapore,  has  become  an  effective  and  well  used  tool  of  political  control. 

While  the  talks  in  London  addressed  the  issues  of  self-government,  the 
"truggle  for  control  of  the  P.AP  was  joined  in  Singapore.  In  the  leftists 
gained  four  seats  on  the  Central  Executive  Committee  (CEC)  and  moved  to 
give  increased  power  to  the  branches,  which  thev  largely  controlled.  While 
these  proposals  were  being  hashed  out  and  the  moderates  looked  to  be  on  the 
run,  the  Lim  Yew  Hock  Government  detained  all  the  leftist  P.\P  CEC 
members  and  the  P.\P  cadres  who  were  involved  in  union  disturbances. 

The  following  year,  at  the  .\nnual  Conference  of  the  P.\P  in  .August,  '-ix 
leftists  were  elected  to  the  (.'EC  and,  in  protest  over  alleged  improprieties  in 
the  parh  elections,  I.ee  and  five  other  iion-communists'  refused  to  stand  for 
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ottice  in  l!ie  new  t^'EC.  Ten  dax  s  laler,  the  i.im  ^  e\v  Mock  ernmenl 
detained  fix  e  of  the  six  lellisls  elected  to  the  x  TC. 

\\  Idle  Lee's  complicitx'  lor  these  detentions  has  nex  er  been  iirmix 
established,  the  speculation  that  thex  look  place  w  ith  his  know  led;^e  ii  not  his 
encouragement  was  fanned  bx  Lim  ^ew•  Mock  s  statement  in  the  \ssemblx  in 
l^oP  that  he  had  done  mam  <;ood  thiniis  for  the  PAP  after  discussions  'Aith 
their  leadership. 

With  the  leftists  detained,  Lees  faction  look  control  of  the  cadre  lists  and 
the  rLC.  What  resulted  from  all  these  maneux  ers  'was  a  parlx'  siiuclure  in  the 
PAP  w  hich  resembled  the  Stalinist  s\  stem  of  circular  pow  er.  The  ^'LC 
screened  and  approxed  the  cadres  and  the  cadres  elected  the  x'LC.  Lhomas 
Bellows  described  it  as  the  iron  laxv  of  oligarchy.'' •'  Lee  himself  described  it 
as  the  Pope  choosing  the  Cardinals  and  the  Cardinals  choosing  the  Pope.'W 
Prior  to  the  elections  of  1939,  with  the  leftists  still  detained,  the  party  went 
through  a  re-registration  which  limited  cadres  to  Singapore  citizens 
(excluding  many  extremists),  over  txventy-one  and  literate.  Lolloxving 
electoral  success  in  1939,  but  before  the  release  of  the  detained  P.AP  leftists,  Lee 
further  consolidated  his  control  of  the  partx'  bv  filling  out  the  CLC  with  two 
year  appointments  and  limiting  all  non-CEC  cadres  to  a  temporary  status  of 
one  year. 

This  was  a  vitally  impovtant  development  in  the  evolution  of  the  P.\P. 
The  "elitist, '■  Stalinist  tx'pe  system  of  separating  the  partx'  leadership  from  the 
control  of  its  membership  remains  to  this  day.  This  top  down  stvle  of  political 

Thomas  Bellows,  The  Ptvples  Acticn  Partv  in  Sin^af\m\  (Xale  Universitv  :  southeast 
Asian  Studies  Nio.  1-4),  pp.  24-28. 
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control  placed  decision  making  power  and  parto  control  lirmlv  in  the  hands 
oi  the  parU  leadership. 

Singapore  was  marked  bv  public  turmoil  betw  een  and  !  he 

Lim  ^ew  Hock  go\ernment  lound  itself  in  the  unenviable  position  of  lr\  ing 
to  maintain  order  in  an  atmosphere  ot  growing  communist-led  labor  unrest 
and  activ  ism  in  the  c'hinese-speaking  communih  .  While  the  organizing  of 
the  C  hinese  communitv  was  largely  carried  out  b\  MCP  elements,  lew  of  the 
Chinese  identified  ith  ctimmunisin  and  most  eschew  ed  violence.  It  was  this 
tvpe  of  politics  that  manv  had  fled  in  t,'hina,  and  there  was  little  real  militancy 
in  the  c'hinese  community.  When  the  government  and  the  I’ritish  Special 
Branch  moved  forcefully  to  '-uppress  unrest  and  conducted  security  >weeps 
detaining  the  radical  leadership,  they  were  largely  ■successful.  When  Malav  a 
was  granted  its  independence  in  1957  the  MCP  lost  much  of  its  nationalist 
appeal  and  became  ever  more  associated  with  Chinese  chauvinism. 
.Allegedly,  the  MCP  leadership  concluded  a  deal  w  ith  the  P.AP  to  support  the 
PAP  in  the  1939  elections  in  exchange  for  the  appointment  of  some  of  its 
detained  supporters  as  political  secretaries. 

When  PAP  functionary  K.M.  Bvrne,  a  civil  'servant,  uncovered  evidence 
of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  Front  Education  Minister  Chew  Swee 
Kee,  Part)'  Secretary  Toh  Chin  Chye  went  public  with  the  allegations.  The  P.AP 
coalesced  around  the  anti-corruption  issue  and  resolved  to  contest  the  1939 
elections  in  earnest,  putting  up  candidates  for  all  '^l  seats,  manv  rapidly 
recruited  in  the  final  days  before  the  elections.  Herein  lies  the  beginning  of 
the  P.AP  as  the  dogged  fighter  of  government  corruption.  The  partv  destined 
to  lead  bv  its  moral  authority,  the  modern  mandate  of  heaven. 
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The  1959  Elections,  The  PAP  takes  Power. 

The  PAP  look  or  Ihe  \  ole  in  the  oleelions,  ..innini;  tlio 

total  ol  ^1  ^eats  in  ihe  new  \<sembl\'.  '.'n  lime  ”,  the  !'  W  look  lire  reiiT^ 

ot  i;o\  cinmenl  in  Singapore  Ihat  it  has  \  et  lo  l  eiinquish.  A  ne  i'  iii  -  pre¬ 
election  promise,  l.ee  retused  lo  form  a  goxornment  until  llie  PAP  detainees 
v\ere  released,  and  the  Prilish  acquiesced  lo  that  demand.  earlier  noted, 
however,  prior  lo  their  release,  Lee  consolidated  lii''  control  ot  the  ['arl\' 
machiner\'.  t'onlrol,  however,  was  still  tenuous,  (."'ng  Png  Auan  had,  prior  lo 
Ihe  elections,  been  elected  \Ia\  or  of  Singapore  <m  Ihe  !P\P  ticket  and  'a  as 
poised  lo  challenge  l.ee  s  leadership.  Lee  w  a,s  chosen  a--  prime  mini'^ler  o\  er 
ting  onlv  bv  Toh  I'hin  c'hve's  casting  vole  in  the  ('PC.  .\  brash  in-alor  and 
fluent  in  Hokkien,  Singapore's  predominant  t'hinese  dialect,  ('tng  was  an 
extremely  popular  figure.  Following  the  elections  the  mayoral  post  and  citx' 
council  were  eliminated  and  Ong  was  given  the  National  Development 
portfolio  in  the  new  government,  for  which  he  was  eminentlv  unqualified 
and  in  which  he  performed  miserablv.  When  he  challenged  Pee  s  leadership 
of  the  partv  and  lev'eled  charges  of  nepotism  and  manipulation  against  him, 
the  partv  moved  against  Ong.  Using  the  evidence  of  Ong's  failure  in  his 
ministerial  post  the  P.AP  expelled  him.  The  unsubstantiated  charges  he 
brought  against  Lee  and  K.M.  Pn  rne  were  refuted.  Thus,  in  a  matter  of  just 
more  than  a  vear,  Lee  eliminated  the  major  threats  to  his  control  of  the  partv. 

When,  in  19b  1,  Ong  returned  to  the  legislature,  crushing  his  P.VP 
opponent  in  a  bv-election,  many  blamed  Lee  for  his  xerv  un-Chinese  personal 
attacks  on  Ong's  character.  The  importance  of  Ong's  \  ictorx  w  as  lost  on 
neither  the  P.\P  nor  the  .\lliance  government  in  Malava,  still  wrestling  with 
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Ihe  (.[uoslion  oi  mcri;cr.  Hie  ruliiv^  Alliance  waj'  a  coalition  ot  three  parties  lui 
Ihe  peninsula,  each  e.ri;ani/ed  along  racial  line^.  !'he  L’niled  VIala\^  National 
'  hgani/.alion  (LM\e"*)  represented  \lalav  intere^'l''.  Ihe  \lala\an  v  hinese 
\^'-ociation  (Mc'Aj  represented  Chinese  on  the  penin^'Ula.  'he  Malax  an 
Indian  x'ongress  (MIO  represented  the  Indians,  l  eadership  o(  the  \lliance 
oas  lirmlv  in  the  hands  o|  l  anku  Abdul  Rahman  ot  the  LMNi.''.  W  ith  tears 
ot  the  MCr  still  ex  ident,  the  x  ictorx  ot  Ong,  as  a  underdog  x 'hinese--peaking 
candidate  running  against  a  tormer  leftist  detainee  put  up  bx  the  RAP,  .cith 
impeccable  anti-i’ritish,  pro-labor  credentials,  indicated  that  ^'Upport  for  the 
left  derixed  from  x'hinese  ciiauxinism  and  not  the  contrarx  .  The  xictorx  of 
t  hig  indicated  to  the  \lliance  the  power  of  the  x'hinese  in  Singapore  to 
organize  themselxes  along  communal  lines,  outside  the  compliant 
organization  of  the  \fC.\.  The  P.\.P  re  invigorated  its  efforts  to  connect  with 
the  t'hinese  and  began  to  cultixale  members  who  would  support  their  line 
who  were  proficient  in  the  dialects.  Lee  resolved  to  learn  Mokkien  and  made 
fresh  overtures  to  the  Tunku  in  Malaya  for  merger.  The  prospects  for  rising 
Chinese  chauvinism  in  Singapore  made  the  idea  of  control  through  merger 
an  increasingly  altractixe  proposition  to  the  lunku. 

Toward  Merger  with  Malaya  to  Form  Malaysia 

Tunku  .\bdul  Rahman,  Malaya's  Prime  Minister,  was  pro-British  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  .Malaya  had  gained  its  independence  on  \  erx’  favorable 
terms,  based  on  it-  common  front  xxith  the  British  to  fight  the  communist 
menace  in  its  jungles.  The  British  had  also  -upported  the  political  dominance 
of  Malays  in  the  post-colonial  government,  fearing  the  menace  of  a 
communist  leaning  x'hinese  population,  and  perhaps  attempting  to  redress 
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ihe  inequities  '1  the  colonial  order  which  had  placed  the  Mala\  s  in  a  \  er\' 
d  i sad \  an  ta i^e  J  p'  w i  t i o n . 

Ihe  lunku’s  positions  durini;  the  period  ot  the  earl\  sixties  which  led  to 
merger  w  ere  hea\  il\  intiuenced  Iw  the  i'riti-'h.  The  -tralegic  uiilit'.  I'l 
Singapore  had  diminished  somewhat  with  the  resolution  ol  the  ^ue/  crisis, 
[he  \olatilil\  ol  SingaporeS  politics  and  the  generalh  compliant  relationsliip 
the  I'ritish  had  cullixated  with  the  new  \lala\an  go\ernment,  led  them  to 
reassoss  their  polic\  ot  a  -eparate  Singapore  and  mov  e  to  one  lavoring  -.me 
Ivpe  ot  merger.  The  Malavan  leader,  tearlul  ot  the  etfects  of  lr\  ing  tiv  absorb 
"'ingapore's  huge  <  hine'-e  popuiati<m,  w  as  in  tav  vM'  onl\  ol  an  arrangement 
that  would  include  I'ritains  other  colonies  jn  Borneo,  balancin'’  the  ethnic 
impact  ot  merger.  The  rise  of  the  v'ommunisi  partv  in  Sukarno's  Indonesia 
(the  BKI)  also  contributed  to  the  general  sense  i>t  disquiet  that  argued  for 
merger.  There  were  tears  that  Singapore's  political  volatility  might 
eventually  result  in  a  "Chinese  Cuba"  at  the  base  of  the  peninsula,  trying  to 
export  revolution  ^-hould  the  communist  elements  gain  control.  Both  the 
British  and  the  Tunku  believ'ed  that  such  a  threat  could  be  best  dealt  w  ith  bv 
including  Singapore  within  the  federation. 

The  Tunku  went  public  with  his  ideas  for  a  merger  of  all  the  former 
British  colonies  in  Southeast  .\sia  on  Mav  27,  1%1.  .\lthough  historians  point 
out  that  the  Tunku's  initial  statement  was  mooted  more  as  a  trial  balloon  to 
the  Borneo  tcrritt.'ries  than  as  a  'statement  of  intent.''"’  The  P.\r  pounced 
upon  the  proposal  and  began  an  intensive  campaign  in  Singapore  to  w  in  its 
approv  al. 

SoruH’,  from  Miiliiuiiii  Union  fo  '^int^nporo  ^opnration.  iKuala  lAimpur;  i’enorhit 
Lniversiti  Malawi,  1^74',  p.  140. 
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I  ho  merj;or  i^^^uo  -ol  tlio  -'lnj;o  lor  Iho  tinal  -trugglo  lor  control  ol  the 
IWr.  I  ho  lotli^l  olomonls  wanlod  no  part  ot  Mala\ ''ia.  '^launchh  anti- 
cominuni^'l,  Ihe  \laia\  an  •;o\ornmonl  in  concorl  'oith  Iho  I'riti'-h  had 
ollocti\cl\  oliminatod  llio  lottil^l>  on  Iho  poninsula.  Intoloranl  ol  loft-loaning 
v  'hino'-o,  tho  Mala\  an  >^o\  ornmont  could  bo  ovpoctod  to  conduct  a  ruthlos'' 
carnpaic;n  to  oliminato  tliom  a^-  a  political  lorco.  FIiu^  bo;-;an  a  tb^lit  on  two 
IrcMits  lor  tho  modorato  taction  ot  tho  PAP,  one,  to  ^ocuro  control  ot  tho  part\' 
in  sini;aporo  and  tho  other  to  lobb\  lor  tho  ino^l  taoorablo  morc;or  lormi' 
po^'^iblo  with  tho  \lala\an  i;o\ernmont  to  preserve  political  power  equivalent 
to  their  number^,  their  occ’inomic  clout  and  the  dofonso  v  alue  ot  i^-land  to  tho 
propo^'od  Malav'^ia. 

Shortly  attor  tho  l  unku  ^  proposal  surtaced,  tho  PAP  lost  another  crucial 
bv-olection,  with  David  Marshall  being  returned  to  Parliament.  In  an 
emergency  session  of  Parliament,  l.ee  called  for  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
barely  survived.  Thirteen  PAP  leftists  crossed  the  floor  and  joined  the 
opposition.  The  P.\P  held  the  bare  majority  of  2b  seats  in  the  ^1  member 
assembly.  On  July  2b  the  defecting  members  formed  the  i^tnstiu  <ociiili> 
(Socialist  Front). 

The  crisis  for  the  PAP  was  real.  The  leftists  controlled  the  majority  of  the 
party  grassroots.  Bv'  some  estimates  some  SO'^.  oi  the  members  resigned,  were 
expelled  or  let  their  subscriptions  lapse. The  brink  of  defeat  caused  an 
immediate  reorganization  in  what  remained  of  the  party,  cultivating  former 
P.\P  members  back  the  activ  e  role  and  the  CTC  taking  absolute  control  of  the 
cadre  list  in  strict  secrecy.  The  PAP  was  onlv  able  to  maintain  control  of  the 

<  hent;  Lian.  Sn/V'/fO'c  >.  l'tvrli''<  Muvi  hirtv,  iSinv;apore:  OMord  Lnivorsitv  Press, 
l“7) ',  pp.  14-1=^. 
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^^tnernment  b\  enlisting  the  support  ol  the  non-leftist  member’-  ot  the 
\’-’-embl\  .  As  L’edlinglon  notes:  "\Vhate\er  intraparb  democracx  had  exi’-led 
before  was  ’-titled  once  and  for  all:  the  TAP  had  learned  a  bitter  lesson. 
I'actionalism  would  ne\er  again  be  tolerated  i!i  the  I’AP. 

'Ailh  a  tenuous  hold  (.>n  government,  maintained  only  due  to  the 
ineptitude  ih  the  oppo’^ition,  l  ee  and  the  l  unku  reached  formal  agreement 
on  the  terms  of  merger  in  August,  !^^l.  Aoh  Keng  S\vee  propo’-ed  a 
relerendum  be  held  in  Singapore  on  the  \lala\  ’-ia  propo'-al.  What  e\entually 
emerged  from  this  proposal  w  as  a  referendum  in  form,  not  in  fact.  I  he  ballot 
was  reduced  to  a  choice  between  different  merger  propo'-al--  on  the  pretext 
that  this  was  appropriate  gi\  en  the  approval  ot  the  legislature  tvM"  merger.  Lee 
and  C'.oh  successfulh'  fended  off  a  threat  to  the  propo-^ed  merger  when  the 
Burisiui  >\'(7V///s  brought  the  matter  before  the  United  Nations  Special 
Committee  on  Colonialism.  Lee  was  at  his  rhetorical  finest  and  the  UX 
refused  to  -^end  election  observers  for  the  upcoming  referendum,  scheduled 
for  September,  I. 

The  campaign  was  a  x  ery  lively  affair,  and  in  a  foreboding  moxe  by  the 
Funku,  there  were  threats  that  if  merger  was  rejected,  the  causewax'  might  be 
closed  bx  implication  threatening  the  water  supply  (This  is  a  tactic  that  has 
cropped  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  stormy  relationship  between  the  two 
countries).  Despite  all  of  the  P.AP's  gerrymandering  of  ballot  choices,  the  issue 
remained  x  erx'  much  in  doubt  and  the  period  of  waiting  for  referendum 
results  to  come  in  was  a  tense  one.  Seventy  percent  of  the  marked  ballots 
supported  the  P.\P  proposal  for  merger  and  despite  the  2?N  unmarked  ballots 

p.  20''. 
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i  olurnud,  a  j;real  \  iclol•^  u  as  declared  and  the  course  lor  merger  w  ilh  Mala\  a 
A  a^  ■'Ol. 

i.ale  in  1%2,  e\enls  outside  Singapore  had  ''ignihcant  repercussions  on 
'he  local  political  ^cene,  contributing  to  lurther  consolidation  ol  the  PAP’^ 
control.  On  December  S,  there  was  a  revolt  in  P>runei  led  b\  Sheikh  Azahari. 
The  rebellion  wa'^  contained  b\'  r>ritish  forces  and  completeh'  crushed  b\ 
IPecember  IS.  While  this  was  taking  place  in  Brunei,  the  backdrop  in 
Singapore  w  as  one  v^f  unrest  a‘-  well,  w  ith  troubles  at  \an\  ang  Uni\  er'hb',  the 
'  hinese  language  '-chool,  and  in  Singapore's  leftist  led  unions.  The  British 
■special  P)ranch  had  been  aware  ol  connections  between  Singapore^  leftist^ 
and  A/ahari.  Shorth  after  the  rebellion,  the  Internal  Security  t'ouncil  ordered 
a  securitx"  sweep.  Parh'  on  the  second  of  PebruaiA  ,  1^63,  (iperation  t'old  Store 
swept  across  the  peninsula  and  Singapore.  One  hundred  and  eleven  suspects 
were  detained. 

The  Operation  (.'old  Store  sweep  decimated  the  Biirisan  opposition  in 
Singapore,  arresting  its  leadership,  including  Lim  Chin  Siong  and  Pong  Swec 
Suan.  That  Lee  used  these  events  to  wipe  out  his  opposition  was  clear.  His 
efforts  to  distance  the  Singapore  government  from  the  operation  were 
unsuccessful.  He  was  attacked  by  both  Lim  Yew  Hock  and  Malayan  .Mliance 
members  for  his  duplicih'.  Backtracking,  Lee  explained  the  arrests  as  a  move 
against  the  communists  to  forestall  their  attempts  to  prevent  merger  and  turn 
Singapore  into  a  Cuba,  from  which  thev  [communists)  hoped  to  mount  an 
offensive  against  the  1  ederation  of  Malaya. The  trial  of  the  leftists,  held  in 
August,  was  characterized  by  a  British  QC  brought  in  for  the  proceedings  as 

Mex  losev,  hr  Kmin  ^Sln^apore:  Asian  Pacific  i’ress,  p. 
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one  '.vhich  has  wholh  tailed  as  a  criminal  proceedin”.  Il  is  a  case  which  has 
much  lo  do  with  politics  but  \  er\’  tittle  to  do  with  criminal  law. 

The  Elections  ot  The  P.^P  Takes  Command  (if  Sini'aporc,  Merger 

With  Malaysia. 

rcle\  ision  transmission  bei;an  in  Singapore  ip.  f  ebruar\  ,  and  the 

'ov  ernment  look  iiiaximum  adx  anlage  ot  this  r.jw  commu nication  -  tool. 
1  he  go\ernment  placed  tele\  ision  sets  in  all  the  communit\  .enters  ^Aiiich  il 
had  been  building  in  conjunction  with  it-'  housing  program.  1  he  medium 
‘ranstixed  those  '.'.  ho  had  access  to  it  and  the  gin  ernment  dres'-ed  up  its 
accomplishments  in  programming  in  all  of  Singapore'-  major  language'-. 

'.')n  jul\  S,  IQb."!,  the  \Iala\sian  Agreement  was  -igned  in  London, 
tinali/ing  the  terms  for  merger  of  Singapore  with  Malaya  and  the  Corneo 
territories  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak.  When  the  Tunku  delayed  Malaysia  Day, 
Lee,  on  .August  31,  unilaterally  declared  Singapore  independent,  on  trust' 
until  Malaxsia  was  inaugurated.  This  unilateral  declaration  enabled 
Singapore  lo  obtain  some  last  minute  concessions  from  both  the  British  and 
the  Tunku. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  September  4,  the  government,  using  a  tactic  that  it 
would  later  repeat,  called  for  elections  giving  the  minimum  notice  of  12  days. 
With  celebrations  scheduled  to  mark  the  merger  scheduled,  the  IWP  had 
booked  e\'erv  hall  capable  of  holding  any  si/able  assembhx  It  also  had  a 
\  irlual  lock  on  all  local  printing,  effectively  hamstringing  any  organi/alional 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  Prior  to  the  campaign,  Lee  plaved  a 
masterstroke,  deflecting  political  pressure  which  tried  lo  capitalize  on  the 
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rocenl  disco\’er\'  ot  a  large  caciie  ol  bones  Irom  the  war  and  I.ee  ^  courting  ot 
Japanese  in\estment.  !,ee  pla\ed  up  the  Japanese  blood-debt'  i---ue  and 
passed  non-cooperation  resolutions  against  the  lapanese  that  answered  the 
political  pressure  but  did  nothing  to  etlectneh  limit  much  needed  Japanese 
in\  estment. 

With  control  ot  the  traditional  political  ground  and  the  new  lele\  i'-ion 
medium  used  unabashedh  in  their  tavor,  the  PAP  \\ent  further,  de 
registering  seven  leftists  unions  and  freezing  the  lunds  ot  the  trade 

union  organization,  S ATU  (Singapore  Vssociation  of  Trade  Unions).  The 
election  rhetoric  w  as  that  ot  the  disaster  that  would  befall  Singapore  if  a  leftist 
government  came  to  power.  Despite  denials  Irom  across  the  cause\\a\',  the 
P.\P  maintained  that  the  constitution  would  be  'suspended  if  an  extremist 
government  came  to  power  in  Singapore,  and  emergencv  powers  would  be 
used  to  govern  from  Kuala  Lumpur.  This  type  of  fear-mongering  of  the 
disastrous  results  that  would  befall  Singapore  if  the  P.\P  were  to  fall  from 
power  persists  to  this  day.  Malaysia  Day  was  observed  during  the  campaign  on 
September  16,  1963  and  Singapore  became  a  state  of  the  independent 
Federation  of  Malavsia.  Regionally,  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  \  oiced  his  criticism 
loudlv.  He  regarded  the  whole  enterprise  of  Malavsia  as  a  deep  seated  neo¬ 
imperial  British  conspiracy. 

The  September  sixteenth  election  was  a  stunning  success  for  the  P.\P. 
The  Part\'  polled  47.5%  of  the  votes  and  took  37  seats  in  the  .\ssembl\'.  The 
Bansiin  look  32.1%  and  returned  13  legislators.  Singapore,  independent  of  the 
British  at  last  as  a  state  of  Malaysia,  would,  under  the  P.\P,  attempt  to  make 
its  influence  felt  in  the  new  nation.  The  15  P.\P  ministers  to  the  federal 
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^^tneniment  in  Kunla  l.umpur  look  up  the  role  ol  llie  lo\  al  opposition.’  In 
tlieir  first  political  act  the  PAP  tipposed  the  Mala\'^ian  budi;et  as  encourai;ing  a 
rentier  econom\  o\er  the  de\eiopment  ot  productive  industries.  The  clash 
between  the  contrastin;.;  -Ivies  and  aspirations  on  either  -ide  ot  the  cau'-ewax 
and  the  racial  divisions,  both  exacerbated  by  pressures  from  without,  would 
[''reduce  powerful  centrifui;al  forces  that  would  act  on  the  new  partners  in  the 
next  two  vears. 

Malaysia  Breaks,  the  Birth  of  an  Independent  Singapore. 

In  retrospect,  it  reem-  obvious  that  the  merger  f  Singapore  and  \!alav  a 
w  as  doomed  to  failure  trcim  the  -tart.  1  he  \lalav  an  gov  ernment  accepted  the 
proposal  because  it  believed  it  had  a  better  chance  to  control  the  leftist 
elements  on  the  island  and  retain  the  political  concessions  to  Malay  power 
obtained  in  negotiations  w  ith  the  British.  The  P.\P  pressed  for  merger  because 
it  believed  that  eventually  the  political  center  of  power  would  shift  back 
across  the  causew  ay  to  Singapore.  Then  Singapore  would  lead  the  new  nation 
into  progress  and  prosperity*  bv  creating  a  successful  multi-racial  societv. 

Each  partv  underestimated  the  ambition  and  effectiveness  of  the  other 
and  its  ability  to  influence  events  in  the  other’s  camp.  The  UMXO's  political 
philosophy  and  that  of  the  P.AP  u-ere  diametrically  opposed.  The  UMNO 
maintained  that  the  separate  races  must  each  first  unite  politicallv  to  enable 
each  to  pursue  national  unitv  in  collective  coalition  with  the  others.  The 
P.AP's  philosophy  was  that  only  multi-racial  politics  could  produce  national 
unitv.  The  P.\P  encouraged  people  to  unite  along  economic  lines  to  progress 
together  toward  a  more  equal  society,  a  "Malaysian  Malavsia."  This  is  not  a 
surprising  position  for  a  group  w  hich  represented  those  w  ho  held  the  lion's 
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'  haiL'  ol  llio  economic  [xnver.  Whal  the  PAl’  as  ^ubtertuge,  Ihe  politics  of 
race.  Hie  L'MNX"*  ''Ow  as  salx  ation. 

Ihe  death  knell  lor  the  lederation  was  probabK  siunded  earh'  in  l^h4. 
U’ilh  Lee  Kuan  Yew  a\\a\  from  '^ini;apore,  leading  a  delegation  from 
\lala\''ia  through  the  .\frican  'States,  the  IWP  t'LIC  decided  to  contest  the 
federal  election"^  (.'ii  the  peninsula.  This  move  ''pccificalh  violated  a  promise 
Lee  had  made  to  the  l  unku  in  \o\ember  of  l%o  not  to  do  --o.  \\  hether  Lee 
had  know  ledge  id  this  and  approv  ed  it  prior  to  hi'^  departure  \  -  a  matter  ol 
peculation,  t'.iv  en  his  control  of  the  v'lX'  it  is  hard  to  fathom  that  he  did  not. 
It  i  po'.'^ible.  however,  that  the  move  was  made  in  his  absence  bv  other 
ambitious  and  impatient  t  lA'  elements,  perhaps  led  bv  tioh  Keng  Swee,  to 
force  Lee  ■-  hand. 

W  hatev  er  the  truth  of  the  matter,  w  hen  Lee  returned  he  had  little  choice 
but  to  support  his  party  and  put  the  best  spin'  he  could  on  this  transgression. 
I  he  L'M\0  was  predictably  outraged  and  the  rhetoric  and  political  posturing 
on  both  sides  of  the  causeway  became  increasingly  antagonistic,  .\lthough  the 
r.\P  fielded  only  nine  candidates,  the  U\f\0  rightly  perceived  this  as  a  first 
attenipt  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  urban  constituencies  controlled  bv  its 
Alliance  partner  the  MC.\.  In  the  vitriolic  rhetoric,  charges  of  racial 
chauvinism  were  slung  from  both  sides  of  the  causeway.  On  .\pril  4,  Sved 
Jaafar  .\lbar,  Secretary-General  of  the  UMNO  told  the  P.\P  to  stop 
antagonizing  the  Malays,  and  stop  provoking  them,  otherwise  the  Malav  s 
will  throw  democracy  iwerboard  and  start  using  fists  to  teach  the  P.\P 
democraev  In  the  election,  the  P.\P  fared  badlv,  with  onlv  one  of  its 
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canciidalet^,  Pevan  \air,  winning  a  seat  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  \iC.\,  whom 
Ihe  PAP  had  tried  to  discredit  as  irrelevant,  \son  2“  scats.  The  notion  tliat  the 
PAP  could  break  the  power  ot  the  \IC.\  and  grab  the  urban  Chinese  trom 
them  was  tlioroughh'  debunked.  Despite  the  trouncing  ot  llie  P.\I\  the 
damage  had  been  done  and  the  notion  ot  cooperation  between  the  P\P  and 
the  .\lliance  destro\  ed. 

In  I'^bT  the  issue  ot  race  would  come  to  the  toretront  in  tlie  new 
tederation.  jul\’  12,  Sved  Jaatar  .\Ibar,  organized  a  Muslim  Convention  in 
'-'ingapore  to  attempt  to  make  political  inroads  against  the  PAP  among  the 
Malay  voters  there.  lie  ^poke  against  tlie  PAP  government  and  the 
v  ictimization  ot  Malays.  Lee  scheduled  a  meeting  ot  Singapore  s  Malax 
leaders  to  counter  both  the  influence  of  jaatar  and  increasing  propaganda 
from  Indonesia  against  the  P.^lP’s  treatment  of  Malays.  In  a  lengthy  address  he 
reiterated  his  three  priorities  for  improving  the  lot  of  Malays  in  Singapore; 
education,  employment  and  housing  reforms.125 

On  July  21,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed's  birthday 
there  was  huge  communal  rioting.  Twentx-txvo  people  were  killed  and  more 
than  430  were  injured  and  a  curfew  was  instituted  to  quell  the  v  iolence.  Upon 
his  return  from  the  United  States  the  Tunku  obliquely  charged  the  PAP  with 
encouraging  the  rioting  by  its  very  public  pronouncements  and  battles  with 
the  UMXO.  The  Tunku  traveled  to  Singapore  on  July  19  and  spoke  about  the 
violence.  Mis  omission  of  any  mention  of  Jaafar's  political  activity  and  the 
attacks  on  the  P.\P  by  the  UMNO  through  the  press  preceding  the  riots  irked 
the  PAP  leadership.  The  P.\P's  Arident  demands  for  an  investigation  into  the 
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cause  of  Ihe  riots  were  entertained  cordialh'  and  then  quietlx  lost  in  the 
bureaucracx'  of  Kuala  Lumpur.  When  communal  riotint;  occurred  again  in 
'Singapore  in  oarlx'  September,  a  commis'-ion  of  inquirx'  was  finallx' 
announced  b\'  the  Kuala  Lumpur  goxernment  for  the  lulv  riots. 

Tension  remained  high  for  the  remainder  of  the  x  ear  and  w  hen  the 
budget  debates  resumed  in  December,  the  PAP  was  in  opposition  once  again 
oxer  xvhat  it  termed  regressive  taxation.  Tliis  cause  generated  significant 
popular  support,  :^o  much  so  that  the  .Malax  sian  Goxernment  banned  public 
anti-taxation  rallies  (in  Singapore)  ,  a  moxe  opposed  bx'  l,ee  and  the  PAP  as 
-tifling  the  debate.  The  Funku,  in  the  midst  of  the  tax  debate  gaxe  an 
indication  of  the  drift  in  his  leanings  xvhen  he  was  quoted  in  the  ^trjiis 
Tinu':::  as  saying:  "If  the  politicians  of  various  colors  and  tinges  in  Singapore 
disagree  with  me,  the  only  solution  is  a  breakaway,  but  xvhat  a  calamitx'  that 
would  be  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia." a  speech  in  the  Malaysian 
Parliament  on  December  18,  Lee  spoke  with  xvords  that  ironically  might  be 
directed  by  critics  of  his  own  government  in  Singapore  soon  after 
independence  and  bevond: 

Let  us  get  down  to  fundamentals.  Is  this  an  open  or  closed  societx  ?  Is  it 
a  societx*  where  men  can  preach  ideas  -  the  nox’cl,  unorthodox,  heresies. ..- 
where  there  is  a  constant  contest  for  men  s  hearts  and  minds  on  the  basis 
of  xvhat  is  right,  of  xvhat  is  just,  of  xvhat  is  in  the  national  interest?  Or  is  it  a 
closed  society  xvhere  the  mass  media  -  the  nexvspapers,  the  journals, 
publications,  T^^  radio  -  either  by  sound  or  by  sight,  or  both...  feed  men  s 
minds  xvith  a  constant  drone  of  sycophantic  support  for  a  particular 
orthodox  political  philosophy?  ...  it  is  not  only  in  communist  countries 
xvhere  the  mass  media  is  used  to  produce  the  closed  mind,  because  the 
closed  societx*  must  produce  the  closed  mind.'-" 
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fn  1%3  the  battles  bebveen  the  PAP  and  the  LM\0  became  more  public 
and  more  heated.  Lee  warned  ot  the  dangers  ot  communal  politics  m  his  \ew 
ear  A  message  to  the  people  ot  Singapore  but  the  PAP  continued  in  its 
exchanges  with  the  LMXC^  leadership.  In  March  the  C'.overnment  ot 
Singapore  submitted  a  memorandum  to  the  Kuala  Lumpur  la\  ing  blame  tor 
the  juh'  riots  squarelv  at  the  teet  ot  the  L'MN'O  "ultras"  (  the  PAP  term  lor  the 
Islamic  right,  whom  l.ee  also  called  the  "mad  mullahs").  I  he  memo 
attributed  motixes  as  follows: 

The  riots  were  willed  bv  irresponsible  and  reckless  propaganda  based 
on  falsehoods  and  distortions  of  tacts.  Their  purpose  was  principaib  to  re¬ 
establish  the  political  influence  among  the  Malavs  of  Singapore.  An  e\en 
more  important  objectixe  was  to  use  the  Malax  s  in  Singapore  as  pawns  to 
consolidate  Malay  support  for  L'MNO  in  Malax  a.'-'^ 

The  situation  deteriorated  throughout  the  next  year,  19b5.  In  the  wake  of 
tlie  submission  ot  the  memorandum  bx'  the  gox’ernment  of  Singapore  in 
April  Lee  sued  Jaafar  .Mbar  for  libel.  The  suit  was  based  on  attacks  in  the  press 
in  which  Jaafar  accused  Lee  of  both  responsibilitx'  for  the  riots  and  other 
political  misdeeds  and  characterizing  Lee  as  an  enemx'  of  Malax  sia,  agent  of 
Indonesia  and  the  communists. 

This  tactic  of  libel  suits  against  political  opponents,  making  them  proxe 
charges  made  in  the  political  arena,  is  one  that  would  be  repealed  often  in  the 
career  of  Lee  Kuan  'f  ew.  The  suit  was  not  settled  until  1%7,  in  Lee  s  faxor, 
when  laafar  was  obliged  to  submit  a  retraction  and  apology  in  the  case. 
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On  the  ''ame  da\  ot  Lee's  tiling  ot  libel  charges,  TAP  chairman  l  oh  <.'hin 
v  live  announced  a  forlhcoming  convention  in  Singapore  to  consolidate  a 
united  opposition  trout  to  the  Alliance  c  An  ernment.  The  plans  !or  the 
\lala\  ^ian  Solidaril\-  t  onlerence  wore  linali/ed  just  prior  to  the  o'['>ening  ot 
the  LMXA^  Oeneral  Xssembh',  placing  additional  political  pressure  on  the 
LMXCA  At  the  LMXO  A'^semblv  a  resolution  lor  Lee  s  detention  was  bareh 
defeated.  Proposals  for  the  radio  and  television  in  Singapore  to  be  taken  o\er 
were  mooted  as  well. 

[he  Mala\  sian  Solidarib'  c'onference  was  held  in  June  in  Singapore, 
consisting  of  mosth'  non-Malavs  Irom  the  territories  outside  the  peninsula. 
Drawing  the  battle  lines  between  the  P.\P  and  the  LMXO  on  their  different 
approaches  to  handling  communal  politics,  the  Conference  further  froze  the 
P.AP  position  and  its  threat  to  .Alliance  control  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

The  cross-causeway  rhetoric  heated  up.  There  were  now  calls  for  Lee  s 
arrest  and  detention.  The  Lunku,  in  London,  had  to  quell  the  rumors  and 
deal  with  British  dissatisfaction  over  the  expulsion  of  one  of  its  citizens  from 
Malavsia,  .Alex  josey,  a  journalist  and  longtime  confidant  of  Lee  Kuan  'f  ew.  In 
Singapore,  plans  were  made  by  the  P.\P  for  the  establishment  of  a 
government-in-exile  in  Cambodia  should  the  Kuala  Lumpur  government 
move  for  emergency  rule  of  Singapore. 

On  .\ugust  9,  1965,  upon  his  return  from  England,  the  Tunku  spoke 
before  the  .Malaysian  Parliament  to  announce  the  separation  of  Singapore 
from  Malavsia.  The  separation  agreement  had  been  agreed  to  the  dav  before  bv 
the  P.\P  leadership  and  signed  b\'  Lee.  The  prospects  of  continuing  communal 
strife  and  the  \  iolence  that  w  ould  surelv  accompany  it  were  persuasix  e,  in 
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the  end,  to  all  concerned.  That  dav,  Singapore  became  perhaps  the  most 
reluctant  newlv  independent  nation  of  the  post-uar  era. 

C.  Diplomacy 

What  impressive  concerning  the  diplomac\’  iif  Singapore  in  the  period 
from  the  Second  World  War  until  the  succession/ expulsion  of  Singapore 
from  the  federation  in  August  of  l%o  i^  the  fact  that  it  existed  at  all.  For  all 
the  preoccupation  of  internal  politics,  Singapore's  earlv  diplomac\'  i^ 
characterized  bv  the  wide  scope  of  the  net  it  cast  in  the  international  arena. 

Fee  Kuan  Yew,  during  the  period  leading  to  merger,  embarked  on  a 
world  travel  spree  to  enlist  support  for  the  union  and  to  promote  the  position 
of  Singapore  in  the  world.  This  highlights  two  important  facets  of  Singapore's 
leadership,  first,  the  PAP  was  and  is  to  this  da\’,  clearly  no  one  man  show. 
While  Lee  was  its  most  dominant  personality'  and  the  front  man  for  the  Party 
on  the  public  stage,  the  top  echelons  of  the  party  were  an  extremely 
competent  group  of  dedicated  and  talented  individuals.  Government  was  in 
good  hands  in  Lee's  extended  absences.  Second,  the  Party  recognized  the 
value  of  world  opinion  and  the  necessity  to  muster  support  from  abroad  as 
vital  to  the  survival  and  prosperity  of  a  small  state.  This  was  important  when 
the  entity  they  were  lobbying  for  was  Malaysia  and  became  x  ital  when  the 
Union  was  ended  and  Singapore  became  a  tiny  city-state. 

In  the  following  examination,  diplomacy  will  not  include  negotiations 
and  interactions  with  Britain,  the  metropolitan  power.  Those  interactions 
have  been  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the  political  maneuvering  for 
independence. 
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Indonesia,  Konfrontasi  and  the  Beginnings  ot  Global  Diplomacv 

The  main  difficullx'  po^-ed  to  the  'lala\''ian  agreement  wa^  (lie 
\  ehement  objection  ot  the  Indonesian  ( '.overnment  ot  Sukarno,  ^ince  (he 
Bandung  conference  of  Sukarno  had  become  tlie  •'elf-sU  led  leader  ot  the 

non-aligned  movement.  The  Bandung  conference  of  the  non-aligned  Afro- 
Asian  nations  was  in  reaction  to  growing  -superpower  ri\alr\  and  it's 
extension  to  clients  throughout  the  world.  The  non-aligned  movement 
pursued  a  policv  of  neutralitv  and  anti-imperialism  in  the  face  of  Ihi^  growing 
rivalrv.  The  cold  war  came  to  Southea-^t  .\sia  with  the  lormation  ol  ST.\1T">  in 
19o4  to  contain  the  communist  menace.  The  -statements  of  the  \merican 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Toster  Dulles,  that  the  neutralist  policv  was 
"immoral,"  given  imperatives  of  the  emerging  bipolar  world,  onlv  gave  fuel 
to  the  anti-imperialist  rhetoric  of  the  movement.  It  aroused  additional 
suspicions  of  those  who  maintained  close  relationships  with  western  nations. 

.A  combination  of  factors  led  Sukarno  to  oppose  the  formation  of 
Malaysia,  an  entity  he  described  as  a  neo-colonialist  tool  of  the  west. 
Indonesia's  path  to  independence  from  Dutch  rule  had  been  much  different 
and  far  more  violent  than  the  road  followed  bv  the  British  Colonies. 

Sukarno  had  used  the  Japanese  as  a  blunt  instrument  to  consolidate 
power  in  Indonesia  in  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  return  of  the  Dutch 
following  the  war.  Universally  distrusted  bv  the  victorious  allies  due  to  his 
collaboration  with  the  Japanese,  Sukarno  was  feared  bv  other  nationalist 
Indonesian  political  factions.  Following  the  war,  Sukarno  was  forced  to  settle 
for  a  compromise  solution.  This  involved  Indonesian  control  of  Java  and 
Sumatra  and  a  return  of  the  Dutch  to  the  remaining  islai  ds.  The 
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arrani;emenl  was  untenable  Irom  the  bet;innin^^.  I Dutch,  desperate  tor 
reconstruction  mone\’  in  Furope.  had  no  intention  ot  forj;oini;  the  extraction 
ot  wealth  irom  its  l  ast  Indies  colonv.  hukarno  had  no  intention  ot  lettini;  the 
l^utch  sta\ . 

Ongoing  \  iolent  controntations  between  the  Dutch  and  Indonesians, 
exentuallv  leading  to  the  capture  of  S  karno  and  the  \'ice  President,  llatta, 
tinallv  led  to  an  international  outcrv  against  the  Dutch  colonial  position. 
Pres'^ure  from  the  newly  formed  Lnited  \ations  and  a  threat  b\'  the  United 
States  to  withhold  Marshall  Plan  funds  from  the  \etherlands  eventualh'  led 
to  the  independence  of  Indone^^ia.  The  vast  and  populous  new  nation  was 
fragmented  b\'  ethnic  dix’isions,  racial  differences  and  competing  regional 
lovalties. 

Since  Indonesia's  beginning  in  1950,  Sukarno  played  a  dangerous 
balancing  game  with  the  competing  factions  in  Indonesian  politics.  The 
strength  of  the  communists  in  Indonesia  and  the  close  ties  Sukarno 
maintained  with  Peking  added  to  the  cold  war  tinge  that  Sukarno's  political 
posturing  had  in  geo-politics.  The  two  leading  political  parties  were 
Sukarno's  Nationalist  Partx'  (P\I)  and  The  Uommunisf  Parh'  of  Indonesia 
(PKI).  The  PKI  was,  in  the  early  sixties,  the  largest  communist  partv  outside 
the  Soviet  Union  and  The  People’s  Republic  of  China.  Some  thirteen  other 
parties  were  active,  most  organized  along  ethnic  and  religious  lines.  Sukarno 
eventually  adopted  the  concept  he  described  as  "Guided  Democrac\  . "  \Vith 
the  support  of  the  military,  Sukarno  eliminated  all  effectix’e  political  parties 
with  the  exception  of  the  ''Upportixe  PKI  and  his  own  PNI.  Bv  1957  the  infant 
parliamentary  '-\  stem  had  succumbed  to  crib  death,  martial  law  was  declared 
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.ind  Ihe  ‘-hort  and  unhappx'  histor\'  ot  an  attempt  at  a  plural  political  stem 
uas  at  an  end. 

Sukarno  <  leiiitimacx’  as  a  national  leader  was  closeK’  lied  to  his  caretullv 

C  • 

cuitix  ated  ima^e  as  a  rex  oiulionarx'  x  isionarx'.  A  consummate  political 
-hoxs  man,  Sukarno  had  a  slogan  and  ideologx'  tor  exerx'  occasion,  '.’tne  of 
Ihese  was  the  concept  ot  .W.voh/f/  or  opposition  to  neo-colonialism  and 
imperialism. 

Sukarno,  before  the  formal  declaration  of  opposition  precipitated  bx*  the 
Malax'sia  agreement,  had  tried  to  short  circuit  the  proposed  merger  through 
iiis  intluence  in  the  non-aligned  moxement.  It  xxas  to  counter  this  rhetorical 
attack  that  I.ee  Kuan 't  exx  first  embarked  on  international  diplomacx". 

Lee  s  first  x  isit  ox  erseas  as  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore  xxas  to  Indonesia 
in  lanuarx’  of  19b0,  prior  to  the  furor  that  would  later  dexelop  oxer  the 
proposed  Malaysia.  He  stated  the  desire  for  friendship  and  a  growing  trade 
relationship.  He  acknowledged  the  inspiration  that  Indonesia's  struggle  for 
independence  had  gix’en  to  the  nationalists  in  Singapore.  Indonesian 
representatix'es  returned  his  x  isit  later  in  the  vear. 

Barelx'  Ixxo  xears  later,  with  Indonesian  prodding,  The  .\fro-.\sian 
Secretariat  in  Cairo  passed  a  resolution  declaring  Malaysia  as  neo¬ 
colonialist. 1"'^  Lee  Kuan  Yew  conducted  a  tour  of  the  Afro-.Asian  nations  in 
earlx'  1962  to  counter  anti-Malavsia  propaganda  from  Indonesia.  He  also  met 
Tito  in  ^  ugoslax’ia  and  obtained  his  somewhat  lukewarm  assent  for  the 
Malax'^ia  proposal.  * 


‘“'-’stexen  Sihlossstein,  >■  Wvr  I  it  tic  /  vChica^^o:  x  ontemporarx'  Hooks,  p  -47. 
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In  lulv  of  l%2  l.ee  and  Goh  Keng  Swee  argued  for  Mala\'sia,  countering 
the  r'lHistut  move  to  short-circuit  the  merger  before  the  Lnited 

\ations  Special  C  ommittee  on  C  olonialism.  The  cogencv  ot  Lees  argument 
and  his  rhetorical  ^kill  impressed  manv  in  Xew  ^  ork.  It  was  during  tliis 
successful  rhetorical  exercise  that  Lee  uttered  his  oft  quoted  statement  that 
Singapore,  independent  bv  itself,  is  a  political,  economic  and  geographical 
absurdih'.  ' 

l.ee  attended  the  c  ommonwealth  Prime  Ministers’  C  onference  in 
l.ondon  in  September  1%2  as  an  adviser’  and  caused  a  stir  when  he  \  isited 
Moscow  for  trade  talks  during  his  return  trip  to  Singapore.  I  his  was  a  curious 
trip,  given  the  fears  in  Malava  of  communism.  The  connections,  through  the 
labor  unions,  ot  many  of  the  P.\P  to  known  communists  and  fellow  travelers, 
highlighted  the  political  significance  of  Lees  Moscow  visit.  While  it  is 
indicative  of  Lee's  staunch  independence  in  his  dealings  with  the  world 
(especially  in  regard  to  trade),  it  also  demonstrated  his  sometimes 
controversial  political  decision  making.  The  trip  was  reported  widelv  and 
elicited  stern  criticism  from  Kuala  Lumpur.  The  Lunku  claimed  that  it 
invalidated  all  that  Mr.  Lee  had  said  about  communism.  Whether  this  was  a 
plov  to  hasten  merger  on  the  basis  of  constraining  Singapore’s  "freedom  of 
action"  or  simply  a  foolish  enterprise  on  the  part  of  an  arrogant  elitist 
exercising  his  political  muscle  will  be  left  to  the  reader  to  decide.  What  is 
certain  is  that  Lee  knew  exactly  what  tv  pe  of  reaction  such  a  visit  would  elicit 
from  both  the  Tunku  and  the  British.  This  in  the  midst  of  trving  to  conclude 
the  final  terms  for  merger! 


'  ■’■^losev  p.  1  so. 
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c'Jn  his  return  to  Singapore,  atter  visiting  Prince  Shianouk  in  t'ambodia 
enroute,  Lee  expounded  on  the  \  iew^  that  he  shared  in  common  with  the 
‘  ambodian  leader: 

We  are  neutral  where  it  is  a  collision  ot  the  big  power  blocs  becau'-e  we 
are  not  sure  ivho  is  on  our  side,  but  ive  are  not  neutral  u  here  our  interests 
are  concerned.  And  if  we  are  threatened  we  vs  ill  defend  ourselves.'  '' 

These  comments,  in  light  of  Lee's  Moscow  trip,  must  have  generated  an 
equal  amount  of  rancor  in  both  Kuala  Lumpur  and  London.  This  i''  perhaps 
his  first  --tatement  of  a  unique  neutralilv  poliev,  that  would  be  developed 
further  over  the  \  ears  as  a  basis  of  Singapore  s  foreign  poliev  .  Singapore '' 
foreign  poliev  has  alwavs  been  one  that  has  tried  to  stav  awav  from  the  pull  of 
large  power  blocs  while  at  the  same  time  acknowledging  their  existence  and 
maneuvering  for  position  to  gain  protection  within  a  realpoUtik  svstem  that 
it  sees  the  great  powers  as  controlling.  Singapore  has  always  taken  the 
pragmatist  s  approach  in  its  dealings  with  larger  powers  in  the  arena  of 
international  diplomacy.  It’s  fine  to  be  neutral  in  conflicts  that  are  not  in  vour 
own  backyard.  In  your  own  region,  however,  one  must  admit  that  others  do 
have  interests  and  then  support  those  whose  interests  are  most  similar  to 
your  own. 

Konfrontasi  Intensifies,  196.^. 

Sukarnos  \fkoIim  found  outlet  in  Southeast  .\sia  against  the 
formation  of  Malaysia  as  a  neo-colonial  tool  of  Britain  and  the  West.  On 
January  20,  1963,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  .Malavsia  agreement  and  just 
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alter  the  lailure  ot  the  Indonesian  ■-upporled  Azahari  revolt  in  I'runei, 
Indonesian's  Foreis;n  Minister  publich'  proclaimed  Indonesia's  pcdicv  ot 
\  '//r.'ion;/,',/  (controntation)  against  Malav  sia.  !  he  Indonesians,  in  Iheir 
announcement,  explained  that  this  amounted  to  a  direct  ottensive  in  the 
economic  and  social  fields,  but  without  a  militarv  element.  W  ithin  three 
months,  however,  there  were  Indonesian  troops  near  Sabah  and  Sarawak  in 
Fastern  Indonesia.'' 

Fhe  United  Slates  supported  Malax  sia  and  L  .S.  Secretary  ot  State  Pean 
Rusk  declared  "that  if  anvone  on  the  outside  attempts  bv  force  to  interfere  it 
would  create  a  \  er\  '-erious  problem.  "'  '*Mhe  communist  ov  ertones  that  large 
scale  military  action  would  have  represented  entailed  risks  that  Sukarno  was 
loath  to  risk.  Fhe  British  still  retained  defense  responsibilities  for  their 
possessions  in  the  east  and  for  the  newly  independent  Malaya.  Given  the 
statements  of  Rusk,  the  possibility  of  United  States  intervention  to  support 
the  British  could  not  be  discounted.  Following  Bandung,  Indonesia  was  a  part 
of  the  so-called  Peking-Jakarta  axis.  The  tenor  of  the  statements  of  opposition 
to  Malaysia  asserted  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  British  to  inhibit  the 
growth  of  nationalism  in  the  region  and  attempted  to  separate  Indonesia 
geographically  from  her  ally  Peking. 

In  .April,  1963  the  Indonesian  military  attacked  elements  of  the  .Malay 
forces  on  the  border  of  Sarawak.  Peace  talks  were  held  in  Tokyo  in  .April  of 
that  year  which  produced  a  Malaysian-Indonesian  declaration  of  peaceful 
intentions.  .\  later  summit  in  June  in  Manila  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 


p.  loo. 
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Ihe  regional  ors;ani/alion  ot  Malphilindo,  a  loo‘^e  consortium  ot  the  ethnic 
Mala\’  nation!'  and  Uie  Manila  Accord  wihcli  \\elcomed  the  formation  of 
Mala\  sia,  provided  that  the  wishes  of  the  peoples  ot  the  Borneo  territories 
.>ere  ascertained.  A  United  Nations  mission,  under  the  super\  i-^ion  ol  an 
\merican  born  diplomat,  Laurence  Michlemore,  was  designated  lo 
iiu  esligate  the  results  of  the  Borneo  relerendum  on  the  issue,  U  was  lor  tliis 
eason  llial  Ihe  l  unku  dela\  ed  Mala\  sia  Pa\'  ceremonies  which  ^o  aroused 
the  BAB's  ire.  When  Singapore  unilateralh  declared  independence  prior  lo 
merger  (as  did  the  Borneo  territories),  this  pro\  ided  Sukarno  the  excuse  lo 
/enew  the  contronlalion. 

in  the  midst  ot  the  confrontation,  prior  to  the  merger  and  Die  electoral 
campaign  of  Lee  was  presented  with  the  disco\  er\-  of  a  huge  cache  of 

•.vartime  remains  in  Singapore,  sparking  further  debate  on  international 
issues.  His  political  opponents  tried  lo  use  this  against  him.  He  was  portraved 
as  pro-Japanese  for  his  courting  of  Japanese  investment,  particularly  in  the 
giant  Jurong  Industrial  Bark  which  was  the  centerpiece  of  Singapore's 
industriali/.ation  efforts.  While  most  political  issues  were  divisive  in 
Singapore,  the  issue  of  the  blood  debt'  of  the  Japanese  was  not.  Lee  ■-eized  the 
blood  debt  issue  and  took  ownership.  He  gave  a  stirring  speech  to  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  to  e\er  assemble  on  the  Badang  (a  large  open  lawn  in 
downtown  Singapore,  historic  as  a  gathering  place)  in  which  he  outlined  the 
-teps  that  the  go\ernmenl  would  take  lo  force  Japanese  acknowledgment  of 
their  actions.  The  performance  was  a  political  success  and  the  measures 
instituted  by  the  go\’ernmonl  were  largely  symbolic.  Resolutions  of  non¬ 
cooperation  with  the  Japanese  were  instituted  on  new  industrial  and 
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commercial  projects.  These  letl  unaffected  lliose  projects  alread\  appro\’ed 
hilo  satisfying  the  popular  call  for  action. 

f  ollowinsi  the  conclusion  of  the  Mala\sia  agreement  in  luK  ,  and 

the  merger  in  September,  Indonesian  opposition  rhetoric  became  more 
bellicose,  and  the  Indonesians  stepped  up  militarv  activit\,  including 
infiltration  of  agents  into  the  peninsula,  Singapore  and  the  t'orneo  territories. 
These  activities  included  terrorist  bombings  in  Singapore  and  armed 
marauders  conducting  guerrilla  activities  in  the  rH>rneo  Icrritorie-.  The 
Indonesian  go\'ernment  under  Sukarno  assumed  that  appeals  to  \lala\ 
nationalism  and  anti-imperialism  would  find  popular  support  among  Malax  s 
in  the  nexx  Tederation.  It  utilized  anti-C'hinese  propaganda  to  discredit  the 
Singapore  government  and  stir  up  communal  hatreds  (Its  agents  were 
implicated  in  the  racial  riots  of  July  and  September  1964).  While  causing 
securih'  difficulties,  their  efforts  never  received  much  popular  support  in  the 
newly  formed  Malaysia.  Bedlington  maintains  that  the  Indonesian  activities 
actually  solidified  the  popular  support  for  the  Tunku's  leadership  in  the  face 
of  what  was  seen  as  aggression  against  the  Malavsian  movement  for  genuine 
independence.’  '' 

President  Kennedy  suspended  most  Xmerican  aid  to  Indonesia  as  the 
confrontation  entered  this  more  aggressive  and  militarx'  phase  but  continued 
'^ome  minor  aid  programs  to  retain  some  leverage.  Polloxving  Kennedv  s 
assassination,  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedx’  to 
Indonesia  to  attempt  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  fighting.  Kennedv  obtained  a 
cease-fire  agreement  on  January  25,  1964,  although  Sukarno  largelv  ignored  its 
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provisions.  American  threats  to  suspend  all  L.S.  aid  to  torce  compliance 
resulted  in  Sukarno's  famous  crv,  'To  hell  with  your  aid! 

On  other  international  fronts,  however,  the  rlambo\ant  Indonesian 
leader  had  '^ome  success  in  creating  difficulties  for  the  newlv  formed 
Federation.  In  earlv  1964  Lee  Kuan  Yew  led  a  delegation  from  the  newly 
incorporated  territories  (Sabah.  Sarawak  and  Singapore)  on  a  tour  of 
■seventeen  .\frican  states  to  debunk  the  neo-colonialist  charges  of  Sukarno. 
'We  ha\  e  got  to  be  constanth  aware  of  the  danger  of  isolation,"  said  Lee. 
While  Singapore  and  Malaysia  were  linked  economically  and  for  defense  to 
the  commonwealth  countries.  Lee  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  its  image 
in  the  newlv  emerging  third  world  countries.  Concerning  his  trip  he  stated: 

Many  of  the  countries  in  .\frica  have  no  intimate  knowledge  of 
Southeast  .Asia  Like  us,  they  cannot  afford  to  keep  embassies  all  over  he 
world.  But  somehow  we  must  get  them  to  know  us,  to  understand  us,  to 
see  us  for  what  we  are.  Then  we  can  debunk  all  this  talk  that  we  are  a  neo¬ 
colonialist  plot  ...  This  is  a  continuous  and  continuing  task.  The  effort 
must  be  made  all  the  time.^39 

The  confrontation  reached  its  zenith  following  the  failure  of  a  third 
effort  at  mediation  in  Tokvo  in  June,  1964.  .After  failing  to  reach  agreement  on 
withdrawal  of  Indonesian  guerrilla  forces  from  the  Malaysian  Borneo 
territories,  the  Indonesians  conducted  large  amphibious  landings  in  Johor  in 
July  and  paratrooper  drops  in  the  same  state  in  September.  Both  these 
military  efforts  were  crushed  by  local  forces. 

The  incidents  were  brought  before  the  U.\'.  Security  Council.  A 
resolution  condemning  the  attacks  was  vetoed  by  the  Soviets.  When  Malaysia 

13\-)p  [n  Cjould,  p.203. 
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was  elected  to  the  rotating  Security'  (.'ouncil  seat  shortly  thereatter,  Indonesia 
withdrew  from  the  United  Nations.  The  resoh  e  of  both  the  \Iala\  sians  and 
staunch  pronouncements  of  British  solidarity  led  to  a  decline  in  Indonesian 
military  acti\  ities  following  the  abortive  military  adventures  of  1%4. 

In  March,  1963  Lee  traveled  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  important 
players  in  regional  defense  arrangemenls.  In  an  address  at  Auckland 
University  he  highlighted  the  disturbing  characteristic  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries  being  inward  looking  and  the  fact  that  they  'lia\e  not  been  able  to 
act  in  concert  with  each  other  in  their  collective  interest. went  on  to 
express  his  conviction  that  the  Americans  were  incorrect  in  their  assumption 
that  China  was  an  aggressiv'e  expansionist  power.  In  his  \  iew  the  Chinese 
threat  was  their  confidence  and  belief  in  revolutionary  principles.  It  was  the 
promotion  of  those  ideas  to  others,  to  fight  their  own  revolutions  that 
presented  the  real  threat.  Lee  ^untended  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  to  move  militarily  would  be  viewed  bv  other  nations  in  .\sia  as 
Chinese  imperialism.  This  was  a  mistake  that  the  Chinese  leadership  would 
never  make.  This  was  the  .American  dilemma  in  \'ietnam,  Lee  contended; 
the  Chinese  example  and  sustenance  provided  to  the  X'ietnamese 
revolutionaries  enabled  them  to  bring  the  normal  economy  of  South 
\Tetnam  to  a  halt.  This  left  the  government  in  the  South  in  a  position  of 
complete  dependence  on  the  United  States.  Such  a  dependent  relationship 
was  completely  contrary  to  the  nationalist  aspirations  that  pervaded  the 
region  after  World  War  II.  Lee  argued  that  only  when  the  regional  nations 
were  insured  that  they  could  survive  could  thev  move  on  to  act  in  their 
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collecUxe  interests.  x'>nh  then  could  they  ensure  that  a  reasonable  balance  ot 
jH^wer  was  established  to  protect  the  region  from  the  aggres''ion  I'l  an\' 
potential  powerful  regional  actor,  in  an  oblic|ue  reterence  to  the  circumstances 
in  \  ietnam  lie  concluded  that,  "x  ou  must  first  liave  a  pei'ple  w  iio  w  ant  to 
-axe  themselx’es.  If  x  ou  don't  haxe  that  then  no  amount  of  external  help, 
either  militarx'  or  economic,  can  prexail...”' 

In  a  quite  remarkable  speech  at  the  X'ictoria  Lnixersitx'  in  Wellington, 
Lee  expressed  a  w  orki  \  iew  that  w  ould  be  echoed  some  tw  entx  -sex  en  \  ears 
later  in  Western  political  -'Cience  literature  bx-  Samuel  P.  Hunnington  in  his 
Article  Tlu'  CLi^h  r  ‘ Mr.  Lee's  remarks  arc  xvorlhx'  of 

quotation  at  length  and  gix  e  an  insight  into  his  world  x  iew  : 

Today  \xe  face  a  world  in  which  the  ancient  cix  ilizations,  the  C  hinese, 
the  Indian,  the  Arabic,  haxe  been  aroused  and  are  wanting  to  reassert 
themselves  on  the  world  scene.  .Accompanying  them  are  a  vast  major itv 
of  smaller  groups  of  people,  broadly  grouped  together  as  the  .Afro-.Asian 
nations...  But  one  thing  still  remains  as  it  was  -  for  how  long  I  do  not 
knoxv  -  the  supremacy  of  the  European  peoples  in  the  scientific  techniques 
of  conducting  war  and,  more  important,  in  the  industrial  capacitv  to 
''Ustain  modern  warfare.  So  it  is  unlikely,  in  my  view,  whatever  one  max 
believe  of  the  wickedness  of  the  communists  and  Chinese  communists, 
that  thev'  will  seek  war.  Thex'  know  that  under  the  present  circumstances  it 
is  not  in  their  interests  to  seek  war.  But  I  think  thex'  also  know  that,  iiixen 
time  in  which  to  consolidate  their  gains,  gix’en  time  in  which  to 
consummate  their  system,  perhaps  in  another  twentv,  thirtv  or  more 
years,  the  odds  will  not  be  that  unequal,  and  then  brinkmanship  from 
their  point  of  view  need  not  be  a  one  sided-thing.... 

From  an  .Asian  viewpoint,  I  see  this  as  a  period  in  which  the  European 
world  begins  to  learn  to  readjust  its  attitudes  to  the  non-European  world  ... 
old  civilizations,  C'hina,  India,  the  Arab  world  and  ultimatelv,  how  these 
old  civilizations,  non-European  civilizations,  together  with  the 
Europeans,  decide  to  deal  with  the  lesser  groups  of  human  '-ocieties 
scattered  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.... 


^  ^hosev,  p.  248. 
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i  now  ■'a\  w  e  are  at  the  vvatert-hed  ot  hii^'toiN'  because,  1  think,  we  are 
nearinj;  the  lime  w  hen  it  is  pos'-ible  that  the  bit;  j’ow  ers  w  ill  a^^ain  begin  to 
Ihink  in  terms  not  just  ot  counting  heads,  but  ot  real  ultimate  ca[>acitv  lo 
-ur\i\e  contlict...  !  he  --econd  hall  ol  the  twentieth  centuiw  will  wiine^s, 
first,  in  m\  \  iew .  Ihe  reassertion  ot  the  ancient  civilizations.  And  next, 
attcr  that,  ar^suming  that  the  world  still  has  not  destroxed  il-elt,  it  will 
w  itness  how  they  collectix  eh'  v  iew  the  less  sophisticated  cix  ili/ations  that 
exist... 

1  have  no  doubts  whatsoever  that  in  the  ancient  civilizations,  the 
c'hinese,  the  Indian,  the  Arab  I'eoplo,  not  onlv  ith  the  ,'ullural 

techniques  w  itli  w  hich  lo  galvanize  and  mobilize  iiuman  nature,  L^ut  w  ith 
a  calculated  -eiise  ot  greatness,  not  (ml\  Uieir  wast  but  in  tlieir 
renaissance  -  in  them  is  the  lirst  challenge  to  I'uropean  domination  and 
upremacx ...  '  ^ ' 


U  hat  this  equaled  lo  in  l.ee  s  eves  was  that  Malax  sia  (and  Singapore)  was 
constrained  bv  si/e  and  location  to  "accept  the  arbiter  rt  the  poix er-inleresls. 
The  capacitx'  ot  the  smaller  nations  to  survive  and  prosper  then,  Lee  asserted, 
w  as  directly  related  to  "our  capacih’  to  discern  w  here  big  pow  er  interests  must 
collide,  and  how  in  this  conflict  of  power  interests  we  are  to  find  a 
coincidence  of  interests  for  ourselves.'  *  More  significantlv,  it  foresees  an  era 
of  competing  cultural  value  systems,  the  .\sian,  Islamic  and  European, 
beyond  the  competition  of  two  essentiallv  European  ideologies,  liberal 
democracy  and  capitalism  and  communism  and  centralized,  government 
owned  socialist  economics. 

This  pragmatic  xvorld  view,  opposed  as  it  was  to  manv  in  the  region, 
who  searched  vainly  for  a  means  lo  eliminate  the  influence  of  big  powers 
from  Southeast  .Xsia,  proved  extremeiv  influential  in  shaping  policies  that 
would  later  emerge  in  the  .\SE.\\  group.  It  would  also  encourage  Singapore 
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to  culliwite  international  contacts  with  all  the  world  *'  great  powers  to  ensure 
its  survi\’al  as  a  midget  in  a  world  ol  giants.  Summarizing  hi*'  arguments 
against  the  background  ot  the  Indonesian  controntation,  Lee  appealed  lor 
c  ommonw ealth  ''Upport  ot  Malaysia  to  •'urvive  the  threat  (torn  its  large  and 
aggressive  neighbor.  Ihis,  he  maintained,  was  in  their  interests  as  well,  as  the 
concept  ot  a  "(''.reater  Indonesia"  with  perhaps  a  strong  communist  element  at 
its  core,  could  equalh'  threaten  Australia  and  \ew  Zealand’s  *-urvi\al. 

Summaiy  of  Early  Diplomacy 

In  these  earlv  diplomatic  etforts,  the  po*'ition  of  Singapore  and  llie  \  lew 
ot  it*'  leadership  emerges  clearlx .  A  prisoner  ot  the  limitations  ot  -'mall  -i/e 
and  strategic  location,  the  options  of  isolation  and  withdrawal  from  the  world 
-^tage  were  simph’  not  a\ailable.  The  colonial  history  of  Singapore  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  world  powers  would  always  have  an  interest  in 
Southeast  .Asia.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  countries  near  the  strategic 
maritime  chokepoints.  The  diplomacy  of  Singapore,  first  as  part  of  Malaysia 
and  more  so  as  a  small  independent  island  citv-state,  would  embrace  rather 
than  lament  its  circumstances  and  cultivate  its  position  in  the  international 
order  to  maximum  advantage.  While  Singapore  avoided  alignment  directly 
with  the  great  powers,  they  would  not  eschew  realpolitik  relationships  with 
these  powers  that  worked  to  their  advantage.  This  was  true  in  both  the 
economic  and  defense  spheres.  Singapore,  as  a  active  but  not  activist  nation 
in  foreign  affairs,  culti\ated  contacts  that  would  work  to  its  advantage.  As  a 
result,  Singapore  would  come  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  world  stage  that 
was  and  is  proportionallv  much  greater  than  one  would  expect  from  a  tin\ 
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nation  onh'  three  times  the  si/e  ot  \Vashini;ton  with  a  population  ot  less 
than  three  million. 

D.  Economics 

In  the  period  immediateh'  tollowing  the  war,  Sinj^apore  laced  enormous 
economic  challeni;e^.  Allied  bombing  had  taken  it^  toll  on  Singapore'' 
intrastructure  and  all  utilit\'  deli\er\'  'ervice^  were  in  a  •'erious  -late  ot 
disrepair.  Social  'services  were  non-existent.  The  lapane'-e  had  legalized 
gambling  and  pro'-titution.  t"*pium  and  alcohol  abuse  were  rampant  among 
the  legions  ot  poor  in  the  decrepit  •'lums  o(  the  citx  . 

\bout  the  vMil\'  '-ignificant  accompli'^hment  ot  the  I’ritish  Military 
Administration  was  the  restoration  of  utilit\'  ''er\  ice  to  better  than  pre-war 
le\’els  and  the  clearing  and  restoration  of  the  port  and  airfield  facilities.  When 
the  ci\’ilian  colonial  administration  took  charge  in  1946,  food  shortages  were 
a  persistent  problem  and  rice  was  strictly  rationed.  Malnutrition  and  disease 
were  an  ongoing  challenge  and  there  were  repeated  outbreaks  of  \iolence  in 
protest  of  the  terrible  social  conditions.  Labor  organizing  began,  often  under 
the  auspices  of  communist  functionaries,  and  the  economy  was  plagued  bv 
"trikes  for  higher  wages  to  enable  the  workers  to  "urvive  the  'spiraling 
increases  in  food  prices.  The  black  market  flourished  as  did  the  crime 
attendant  to  such  enterprise. 

By  late  in  1947  the  rebuilding  of  the  infrastructure  and  growing 
worldwide  demand  for  tin  and  rubber  buoved  an  economic  recovery.  By  l‘^4‘^ 
the  economy  was  meeting  pre-war  levels  in  trade  and  producti\  ily.  Social 
'services  had  been  reconstituted.  1949  -social  welfare  plan  outlined  a  five 
year  program  to  extend  benefits  to  the  aged,  unfit,  blind,  crippled  and  widows 
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with  dependent  children.  A  ten  vear  plan  to  expand  hospital  and  health 
■  er\  ices  was  mooted  in  the  same  \  ear.  * '' 

The  immii;rant  populations,  which  before  the  \\ar  liad  been  mostly 
transitory,  began  to  be  a  more  settled  and  permanent  part  of  Singapore.  Si\t\- 
percent  of  the  t'hinese  in  Singapore  in  1^47  were  Straits  born.  The  upheavals 
in  India  resulting  from  independence  and  paAition  encouraged  further 
Indian  immigration.  Singapore  shared  in  the  boom  created  by  the  Korean 
AVar  in  the  earh'  fifties  enjo^  ed  b\  many  Asian  nations. 

I'ducational  ‘-erx  ices  were  rebuilt  under  the  colonial  government,  which 
inaugurated  a  ten  \  car  j''rogram  beginning  in  l‘^47  to  pro\  ide  six  \  ears  of 
primar\'  education  to  all  children.  Primarx  education  ivas  axailable  in  the 
xernacular  languages  of  Pnglish,  .Malay,  C'hinese  and  Tamil.  Perceptions 
concerning  the  opportunities  provided  by  English-language  education 
remained  strong.  These  institutions  grew,  as  did  their  funding  by  the 
government,  at  the  expense  of  the  vernacular  institutions.  While  the  British 
did  improve  the  educational  atmosphere  somewhat,  the  system  was  very 
backward  for  an  urban  center  and  a  significant  stumbling  block  that  the 
government  would  -struggle  with  for  many  \  ears  to  come.  In  many  wavs,  the 
British  tendency  to  educate  a  few  select  students  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
remained  deeply  entrenched.  In  many  less  obvious  wax  s  it  is  still  entrenched 
today  in  Singapore.  Education  '-till  presents  Singapore  with  its  most 
significant  challenges. 

Unemployment  was  the  most  consistent  problem  in  the  post-war  years 
as  was  one  of  the  highe'^t  birthrates  in  the  world.  Even  as  the  economy 
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rede\’eloped  llie  creation  ot  jobs  could  not  keep  up  with  the  e\'er  expanding 
population.  !n  w  hen  the  PAP  first  took  office,  unemplin  ment  was 

estimated  to  be  l.ko  percent.* Singa;  ore’^  population,  nearh'  half  of  whicli 
was  under  age  fifteen,  continued  to  grow  and  !“h(1  ^tati'-lic-^  'showed  that 
Singapore*-  economx  depended  on  the  gainful  emplo\  ment  ot  onlv  thirtv- 
two  percent  ot  it*-  population,  one  i>f  the  lowest  j'»roportions  of  an\ 
communitx'  in  the  world.*  *~ 

I  he  PAP  !eader*'hip  wa*-  laced  with  tough  deci'^ion*^  in  19^9  concerning 
the  economic  dexelopment  ot  the  i'-land.  1  he  political  upheaval*-  of  the  era 
entwined  the  labor  movement  with  politics  in  a  wav  which  demanded  that 
the  governmem  oe  '-een  as  *-vmpathetic  to  labor  while  getting  on  with  the  task 
of  tving  to  rebuild  the  economy.  Huring  the  political  battling  that  came  later 
the  PAP  and  the  Bmiiyiiii  Socuiiis  created  rival  trade  union  umbrella 
organizations  to  battle  for  control  of  the  movement,  the  P.APs  National 
Trade  Union  Conference  (NITUC)  and  the  Bnrisiin  Singapore  .Association  of 
Trade  Unions  (S.ATU).  The  trade  unions  would  remain  highly  politicized 
during  the  leadership  struggles  in  Singapore  and  the  fight  for  merger  with 
Malava. 

While  merger  with  Malava  and  the  formation  of  a  common  market 
were  seen  as  essential  for  Singapores  long  term  prosperity  and  expansion  of 
its  entrepot  trade,  they  were  not  viewed  bv  the  P.\P  as  a  panacea  for  all  of 
Singapore's  ills.  Without  economic  expansion  which  would  provide 
employment  for  the  masses,  the  social  foment  demanding  >  r^^portunities  for  a 
better  life  would  turn  to  the  communists.  This  would  p  wallv  force  the 
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economic  agenda  into  a  polic\'  demanding  redislribulix  e  programs  of  the 
existing  economic  rcns  ards,  dunting  tlie  grow  tli  potential  ot  the  economy. 
Gi\  en  the  historx"  of  llie  entrepot  tradition  in  Singapore,  to  mo\  e  Irom  it  was 
a  bold  initiativ  e.  The  los^  of  the  Indonesian  trade  due  to  the  c  onlrontation 
certainlv  stimulated  this  mov  ement.  Xonetheless,  the  courage  to  change  does 
not  come  easily,  and  the  P.\P  has  never  been  accused  of  lacking  political 
courai'e.  Lee  related  the  rationale  for  the  industrialization  move  during  a 
speech  given  to  the  Ghinese  ('hainber  ol  Gommerce  in  Singapore  in  IQ-iQ; 

Although  we  are  a  socialist  party,  we  lullv  recognize  that  socialism 
cannot  be  implemented  in  Singapore  before  the  merger  with  the 
l  ederation  of  Malav  a.  W  e  are  an  island  ol  22t)  square  miles.  \\o  have  been 
living  for  the  past  IPP  years  by  the  hard  work  ol  our  traders...  p,ut  we 
would  be  blind  if  we  ciid  not  recognize  the  tremendous  change  in  the 
pattern  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Southeast  .\sia...\Ve  must  adjust  our 
position... It  is  unlikely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  support  our  ever-increasing 
population  just  bv  trade  alone. 


The  P.\P  leadership,  under  British  trained  economist  and  P.AP  stalwart 
Goh  Keng  Swee,  adopted  a  policy  of  industrialization.  While  Singapore  did 
have  a  successful  entrepreneurial  core,  its  businesses  were  overwhelmingly 
trade  related  and  not  much  involved  in  the  manufacturing  economy.  Phis 
was  especially  true  of  the  ('hinese.  The  P.AP  enlisted  the  adv  ice  of  a  United 
\ations  industrial  survey  mission  and  began  planning  the  construction  of  a 
number  of  industrial  estates  to  attract  foreign  investment  and  expertise.  The 
industrialization  strategy  adopted  was  import-substitution  industrialization 
strategy  (ISI)  that  was,  a^  the  time,  advocated  bv  both  the  World  Bank  and  the 
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mn)orit^■  ot  oconomists.'  \\  hile  this  was  a  logical  strategy,  gix  en  the 
prevailing  economic  wisdom  ot  the  lime,  il-^  ''Uccess,  lor  Singapore,  was 
dependent  on  the  conclusion  ot  the  merger  and  the  establishment  ot  a 
common  market  in  Ihe  lederation.  lo  attract  foreign  investment  the  Pioneer 
Industries  C>rdinance  and  the  Industrial  l:\pansion  .\ct  were  enacted  in  I9S9 
lo  provide  new  industries  with  lax  exemption  for  up  lo  five  years. 

Success  also  depended  on  changing  the  image  ot  Singapore  as  a  hotbed  ot 
labor  unrest,  which  characterized  the  political  '-Iruggles  leading  to 
independence,  the  Industrial  Relations  v'rdinance  ot  l^bO  prov  ided  for  the 
^w  ill  resolution  of  -'trikes  and  made  all  -trikes  illegal  after  the  new  lv  created 
Industrial  Arbitration  (.'ourl,  a  forum  lor  the  resolution  of  labor  disputes, 
look  cognizance  c'f  a  dispute.’’*'  Hv  I'-’hO  the  \alional  Trade  Union 
t'onterence  (N  ILA  ),  the  P.\P  created  labor  organization  had  made  significant 
inroads  in  co-opting  the  renegade  unions  and  the  seeds  of  government 
control  of  the  labor  unions  were  beginning  to  take  root.  The  shift  in 
bargaining  power  from  workers  to  employers  that  still  persists  in  Singapore 
had  begun.’’’’ 

Singapore's  first  (and  onlv)  development  plan  was  instituted  in  1^0 1, 
proposing  to  spend  5290  million  clollars  in  government  funds  in  the  first  tour 
vears.  Still  espousing  a  democratic  socialist  partv  line,  the  Partv  allocated  40A. 
ot  its  budget  to  social  programs  and  an  equal  amount  toward 
industrialization.  The  centerpiece  of  the  social  programs  was  an  extensive 
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public  hou'^inj;  program  which  remain?  one  of  the  ongoing  priorities. 

Rehousing  a  population  that  lived  in  '^lum  ridden  urban  squalor  was  ^een  as 
essential  to  creating  a  modern  industrial  ^ocieb"  and  answering  the  publics 
desire  tor  more  -social  equih  . 

In  I'Jhl  the  Hconomic  Development  Hoard  ( 1:DB)  w  a^  created  to 
coordinate  programs  to  attract  foreign  investment.  The  rDR  \vas  given  a 
budget  of  thirtv-three  million  dollars  and  instituted  a  plan  for  a  giant 
industrial  park  (‘•kOOO  acres)  in  the  lurong  area,  lo  attract  foreign 
multinational  companies.  The  government  built  a  new  port  there,  connected 
it  to  the  old  citv  bv  railroad  and  extended  and  expanded  utilitv  ■'ervice  to  the 
site. 

This  bedrock  basis  for  industrialization,  reiving  on  foreign  capital  and 
expertise,  has  remained  the  fundamental  basis  for  Singapore's 
industrialization  and  the  building  of  the  export  led  economy.  Land  clearing 
for  the  Jurong  industrial  estate  began  in  1%1.  .Vt  the  time  manufacturing 
accounted  for  only  10  percent  of  Singapore's  GXP.  The  economv  was  still 
highly  dependent  on  entrepot  functions  and  British  militarv  spending. 
\\  hile,  in  retrospect,  it  has  been  wildiv  successful,  it  ha?  created  a  dependence 
on  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  which  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the 
current  government  is  trving  to  address. 

Singapore  devised  some  unique  schemes  for  generating  investment 
funds  locally.  The  Central  Provident  Fund,  instituted  in  1933  under  the 
Marshall  Labor  gox'ernment,  was  retained.  The  fund,  which  finances  social 
services  and  workers'  pensions,  is  financed  bv  contributions  of  a  percentage  of 
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each  worker  s  earnings  and  a  contribution  paid  by  the  emplov  er.  This  device 
i<  the  tool  b\'  \\  liich  .Singap(>re  maintains  the  highest  ^a\  ing'^  rates  in  the 
world.  These  funds  are  awailable  to  the  government  for  inve'^tment  and 
provide  a  "buffer"  which  is  often  used  to  stimulate  the  economv  in  difficult 
limes.'  '  While  capital  formation  in  Singapore  has  improved  remarkablv  in 
recent  times,  the  largest  part  of  its  industrial  and  manufacturing  base  remains 
in  the  hands  id  foreign  companies. 

While  espou'-ing  "democratic  socialism"  a^'  an  ideologv,  the  PAP 
remained  essentiallv  pragmatic  in  its  approach  to  economic  development. 
The  Prime  Vlinider.  iin  numerous  occasions  and  in  a  varielv  of  forums, 
espoused  these  pragmatic  viewpoints  and  analv/ed  the  problems  of 
development  faced  by  the  newlv  independent  nation'-.  The  problems  of 
political  and  economic  development  and  the  contradictions  they  placed 
before  the  leadership  of  many  nations  were  exaggerated  bv  the  racial  divisions 
present  in  Malaysia. 

The  dilemma,  as  the  P.AP  saw  it,  was  that  newlv  independent  nations, 
flush  with  pride  in  their  long  sought  status,  rejected  the  colonial  order  and 
the  economic  structures  that  Ihev  had  constructed.  \ew  leaders  came  to 
power  on  the  basis  of  their  anti-colonial  stances,  promising  that  w  hen  the 
colonial  masters  had  been  removed,  the  benefits  of  the  economies  of  the 
countries  would  then  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  indigenous  peoples.  With 
their  peoples  longing  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  countrv's  wealth 
and  freedom  from  what  was  viewed  rightlv  as  exploitation  bv'  metropolitan 
powers,  the  first  group  of  leaders,  in  their  zeal,  often  destroved  what  the 
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Luropean^  had  built  over  more  than  a  cenlur\'  without  replacini;  it  with 
an\  thing.  Kick  the  bum''  out  was  not  tlie  be'^t  •'Olution,  de'-pite  it'-  emotional 
appeal.  The  |■e''Ult'^  ot  '-uch  policie*'  were  nations  which  v^ere  impoverished  as 
well  as  tree. 

!  he  notion  ot  'elt-sutticiencv,  ''O  tempting  gi\  en  the  new  ''Cnse  ot 
nationalist  pride,  was  e\actl\  the  wrong  prescription  for  nations  that  did  not 
pO''Sess  the  technical  skills  to  run  a  modern  econom\'.  In  the  context  ot 
\lala\'-ia.  I.ee  -aw  the  -ame  contradiction'-  in  the  j'-ohcx  ol  torced 
redi'-tribution  of  economic  benetit-'  to  the  \lala\s  at  the  e\pen''e  of  the 
:  hinese  and  Indian--.  Manx  immi-’rants,  both  t'liinese  and  Indian,  had  come 
to  Malaxa  to  build  their  fortune'-.  1  ho'-e  who  -ucceeded  in  building  ■-uccesstul 
enterprise-'  were  aggres'-i\e  and  innovative  businessmen  and,  along  with  the 
kuropeans,  formed  the  core  ol  the  economy  of  the  new  Malaysia.  By  adopting 
piilicies  that  favored  Malavs  over  the  immigrants  and  the  kuropeans,  Lee 
contended  that  they  were  undermining  the  expertise  in  the  economy  that 
provided  the  means  with  which  to  attack  the  real  problem  of  the  Malays,  lack 
of  education  and  -kills  necessary  to  compete  in  a  modern  commercial 
economv .  I  he  approach  in  Kuala  kumpur  relied  on  div  iding  the  pie  more 
evenlv.  The  approach  in  Singapore  was  to  bake  a  bigger  pie. 

The  approach  that  I.ee  and  the  P.M’  took  in  Singapore  was  to  encourage 
the  overall  exfiansion  of  the  economv  soliciting  the  support,  assistance  and 
investment  of  the  industrialized  West.  This  manv  others  eschewed  in  the 
name  of  nationalism  or  non-alignment.  The  reasons  the  P.\P  differed  were 
twofold,  (1)  to  prov  ide  jobs  for  a  growing  population,  and  (2)  to  provide 
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revenue  to  educate  the  vounger  half  of  that  growing  population.*  '  The  P.\P, 
in  I9b0,  to  addres-^  the  inequit\  the  \lalays  laced  in  the  modernizing 
economy,  instituted  a  polic\  of  free  education  for  Malays  at  all  levels,  up  to 
and  including  Unixersih’.  This  "leveling  up"  through  education  policy  ^lood 
in  stark  contrast  to  the  policy  of  "leveling  down"  through  redistribution  being 
advocated  bv  the  Alliance  Government  on  the  Peninsula. 

The  basis  of  the  P AP's  opposition  to  the  19b3  Malaysian  budget  was  that 
the  terms  of  the  budget  attempted  to  create  a  ^mall  group  of  "haves”  in  the 
elite  Malax  population  bx'  giving  them  preference^  in  the  acquisition  of 
"rentier"  tx  pe  entcrpri^'es,  -uch  as  bus  licenses,  rather  that  attacking  the 
problem  of  educating  the  largely  Malay  rural  population  to  provide  broader 
opportunities  across  the  economic  spectrum.  .\s  Lee  put  it,  addressing  the 
Malaysian  Parliament  in  19b3,  "...  my  indictment  of  this  Budget,  as  of  all  other 
budgets,  is  that  it  has  not  set  into  train  what  one  would  call,  euphemistically, 
social  change  for  the  better,  social  change  to  create  a  more  equitable  society, 
where  rewards  are  based  on  performance  and  efforts,  and  not  property  and 
rent..."*^^ 

While  reward  of  merit  and  performance  has  always  been  the  cornerstone 
of  all  PAP  policies,  the  arguments  Lee  made  for  economic  dex’clopment  \x  ere 
practical  to  the  core.  The  dilemma  of  many  of  these  nexvly  emergent  nations, 
especially  those  who  had  been  prex’iously  associated  with  the  British  Empire, 
was  that  many  of  its  new  leaders  had  been  educated  in  economics  in  Britain. 
When  they  came  to  power  in  their  homelands,  they  attempted  to  apply  the 
economic  solutions  thev  had  learned  in  their  European  education  to  their 

^^■^losev,  p.l22. 
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countries'  problems.  .\l  tho  ‘-nme  time,  lor  nationalistic  reasons  and  to 
maintain  political  support,  thev  attempted  to  redi'^tribule  the  reward'^  ot  the 
economy  away  Irom  those  who  possessed  the  expertise  required  to  make  ''Uch 
economic  solutions  viable. 

In  I9b4,  with  the  ethnic  tension  between  Malax  s  and  C  hinese  tearing  at 
the  newK'  formed  Federation  Fee  addressed  the  economic  plight  ol  the  Malays 
in  Singapore.  In  a  speech  before  a  group  i>f  influential  Malay  leaders  Fee 
attempted  to  answer  the  charges  ot  Chinese  chau\'ini‘'m  being  directed  at  the 
(foxernment  ol  Singapore  by  the  Indonesian  propaganda  of  the 
C"'onfronlation  and  educed,  lor  political  rea'^ons  bx'  the  Malax  ’’ultras"  ol  the 
LMXCF 

The  policies  ot  the  PAF  were  designed  to  attack  the  inequities  of  the 
present  economic  order  bx‘  addressing  three  concerns  which  it  saw  as 
paramount  to  reliexing  them  —  education,  employment,  and  housing.  The 
education  policies  of  the  P.\P  were  designed  to  redress  the  inequity, 
intentionally  designed  by  the  British,  in  education.  The  British  design  was  to 
keep  the  Malax  s  confined  to  the  agricultural  and  unskilled  labor  '^ector  and 
compliant  with  the  prevailing  political  order.  Only  bx'  improxing  the 
education  of  Malays  would  they  be  able  to  eventually  compete  w  ith  the  other 
ethnic  groups.  The  immigrants,  at  present,  were  better  able  to  compete  in  the 
groxving  economx'. 

The  solution  of  the  education  problem  would  contribute  to  solving  the 
employment  problem.  In  the  interim,  subsidized  health  services  and  decent 
low  cost  housing  for  Malays  in  the  goxernment  housing  units  would  provide 
them  with  adequate,  low  cost,  lixing  conditions  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
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transition  from  the  traditional  to  the  modern  economy.  There  was  significant 
resistance  from  Mala\'^  to  the  resettlement  from  their  traditional 
(villages)  to  these  go\'ernment  high  rise  flats.  F'aced  with  a  critical  shortage  of 
land  in  Singapore  and  the  need  to  create  an  industrial  base  to  support  the 
exploding  population  the  government  needed  to  move  boldlv.  The  measured 
resettlement  of  these  communities  was  the  onlv  \  iable  ^olution  to  the 
required  development. 

Ilou'-ing  development  was  one  of  the  primary  efforts  of  the  PAP 
government  to  alleviate  the  ‘-^ualorou:^  dum  conditions  that  obtained 
iollowing  the  war.  1  he  policy  of  government  housing  development  has 
continued  apace  throughout  Singapores  hi^torv.  The  high  rise  society  of 
Singapore,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  population  in  a  limited  space  and  to 
encourage  home  ownership  among  its  population  has  always  been  a 
centerpiece  of  the  P.\P  Government.  The  dislocations  this  caused  and  the 
sweeping  (and  autocratic)  gov'ernment  methods  of  land  acquisition  to  enable 
the  policy  to  be  carried  out  were  a  political  hot  potato  in  Singapore’s  early 
years.  .\  private  property  clause  was  not  a  feature  of  Singapore’s  constitution. 
Land  was  acquired  at  below  market  prices  by  condemnation.  The  housing 
rush  was  on. 

When  the  Tederation  dissolved  in  19b3  under  the  pressure  of  ethnic 
tension  and  competing  political  visions  for  Malaysia,  Singapore  found  itself 
in  extraordinarily  difficult  economic  circumstances.  The  entrepot  economy 
was  threatened  by  the  economic  boycott  of  the  Indonesian  Confrontation  (at 
one  point  87C  of  Malaysia’s  trade  had  been  lost^’^')  and  the  uncertain 


Kuan  'tow,  op.  cit.  in  losev,  p.loQ. 
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relationship  with  Malaysia.  The  .Malaysian  leadership,  eager  to  develop  their 
own  ports  and  domestic  econonn',  enacted  tariffs  to  protect  these  interests. 
While  embarked  on  a  strategy  of  industrialization,  the  fruits  of  this  were  slow 
in  materializing,  and  the  \  iability  of  the  tim'  new  nation  state  to  sur\  i\  e  was 
much  in  question.  The  economic  policies  that  resulted  in  the  modern 
economic  miracle  of  Singapore  and  its  emergence  as  one  of  the  Tour  Figers" 
of  the  .\sian  economic  resurgence  are  a  testament  to  the  dogged  persistence  of 
the  PAP  leadership  and  the  tenacity  and  resourcefulness-  of  the  people  whose 
-upport  or  compliance  the\'  enlisted,  the  citizens  ol  Singapore. 

E.  Defense 

The  period  prior  to  Singapore's  independence  does  not  feature  the 
dexelopment  of  an  indigenous  defense  ^apabilib'.  The  defense  of  the  region 
remained  the  responsibility  of  the  British.  Following  Malayan  independence 
it  became  a  joint  Malayan-British  responsibiliU  under  the  terms  of  the  .\nglo- 
Malayan  Defense  .Agreement  of  1957,  concluded  just  after  the  granting  of 
independence  of  Malaya  to  spell  out  British  rights  and  responsibilities 
following  the  abandonment  of  its  colonial  position.  Indigenous  defense  forces 
in  -Malaya  and  later  in  Malaysia  were  almost  entirelv  composed  of  ethnic 
Malays  who  had  been  organized  and  trained  bv  the  British.  It  was  these  forces 
who  loyally  and  effectively  opposed  the  Indonesian  militar\’  incursions  in 
eastern  Malaysia  and  the  abortive  military  expeditions  on  the  peninsula.  The 
ethnic  Chinese  had  no  desire  for  military  careers,  being  more  attracted  to  the 
more  lucrative  business  opportunities  available  to  them.  The  Chinese 
traditionally  avoided  military  occupations  and  accorded  them  a  very  low 
'Status.  The  sentiment  "that  you  do  not  use  good  iron  to  make  nails"  pervaded 
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the  thinking  of  Singapore's  Chinese  communitvC '"The  riots  against  the 
national  <er\ice  ‘Scheme  proposed  b\'  the  British  in  wore  as  much  in 

response  to  this  fact  as  to  anv  ideological  'stance  against  the  British 
involvement  in  ST. MX'). 

The  initial  separation  of  Singapore  from  Malava  and  the  former  Straits 
Settlements  follo^ving  the  war  was  direcllv  related  to  the  vital  position  that 
Singapore  plaved  in  the  defense  scheme  of  the  British  after  the  war.  In 
retrospect,  this  reparation  ma\'  have  doomed  the  reunion  of  the  two 
territories,  when  it  was  later  attempted.  .\t  independence,  with  -trained 
relations  with  MaTw^-ia,  the  Indonesian  Confrontation  ongoing  and  the  war 
in  \'ietnam  escalating,  Singapore's  armed  forces  consisted  of  two  battalions  of 
the  Singapore  Infantrv,  1,000  enlisted  men,  most  of  whom  w  ere  Malay  and 
many  not  Singapore  born  and  50  officers.  The  Singapore  infantry  was,  at  the 
time  of  independence,  serving  in  Sabah  under  British  command  to  counter 
the  Indonesian  threat.  The  navy  consisted  of  two  small  vessels  and  there  was 
no  air  force. 

The  presence  of  British,  .\ustralian  and  \'ew  Zealand  troops  gave 
Singapore  some  time  in  which  to  address  the  development  of  an  indigenous 
defense  capabilit\  which  will  be  explored  in  the  next  chapter.  Credible  defense 
would  become  and  remain  a  high  priorih  of  the  government  of  the 
independent  Singapore.  Such  high  priority'  was  accorded  to  defense  that,  by 
1990,  defense  analyst  .\aron  Karp  would  characterize  Singapore  as  the  most 
heavily  armed  country  on  earth.’’ 

Vtilne  &  Mauzv,  p.  l?8 
’^Hlilne  and  Mauzv,  p.l5o. 

’-’^.Aaron  Karp,  "Military  Procurement  and  Regional  becuntv  in  southeast  .Asia," 

Contemporar)!  Southeast  Asia,  V'^ol.  11,  No.  4,  March  1900,  p.34‘^. 
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V.  1965-1990  The  Epoch  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew 


A.  Introduction 

The  trauma  of  separation  from  Malavsia  for  Singapore  was  enormous. 
Despite  the  acrimonious  relationship  that  had  dex  eloped  across  the  causeway 
and  the  dangers  of  racial  strife  that  the  Federation  contained,  Malavsia  was 
key  to  Singapore's  strategy  of  sur\'ival  and  prosperih'.  All  the  plans  the  PAP 
had  made  tor  economic  development  wore  keved  to  access  to  the  Malaysian 
market  and  a  functional  relationship  with  its  northern  neighbor.  Dependent 
upon  Malavsia  tor  water  and  as  the  hinterland  for  entrepot  trade,  separation 
tears  were  well  founded. 

In  the  infanc\'  of  an  industrialization  plan  that  was  also  contingent  on 
access  to  the  Malaysian  market,  Singapore  was  obliged  to  change  directions 
rapidly.  The  export-oriented  industrialization  (EOI)  strategy  that  would  be 
chosen  to  face  this  challenge  was  not  adopted  because  of  clairx  oyant  brilliance 
but  because  of  necessity  born  of  desperation.  The  EOI  strategy  is  now  widely 
accepted  as  the  paradigm  for  successful  development  to  an  extent  to  which 
the  general  superiority  of  the  outward- looking  strategies,  particularly  in  the 
context  of  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  NTCs,  seems  no  longer  in 
doubt,  The  success  of  Singapore’s  economic  development  contributed  in 
no  small  part  to  this  paradigm  shift. 

.Although  Singapore  had  begun  to  develop  an  independent  foreign 
policy  prior  to  separation  from  Malaysia  (much  to  the  chagrin  of  Kuala 

Wong,  "The  .Asian  NIC's  Towards  the  \ear  2000:  Ca-owth  and  Adjustment,"  in  Aaia  and 
Pacific  Ecenuvny:  Torvards  the  Year  2QQ0,  papers  and  proceedings  ot  a  conference  held  in  Beijing, 
November,  l‘^8o,  Fu-chen  Lo  (ed.)  (Kuala  Lumpur:  .Asian  and  Pacific  Development  Center),  p. 
120. 
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l.umpur  at  limes),  the  era  of  Lee  Kuan  ^  e\v  heralded  the  dev  elopment  of  a 
i^Iobalh  oriented  loreit;n  policy  slratei;y  whicii  il-^  loni;time  roreit;n  Minister 
S.  Rajaratnam  described  as  follows: 


a  judicious  mixture  of  well-trained  and  well  eouipped  defence  forces, 
triendh'  alliance^,  wise  foreign  policy,  and  ■'''  niiHiii  -rinitnrii  ii> 

l'ossibh‘  >tiikc  in  the  <t’C!iiitu,  : lu  nnJ  intt'':;nli/  ■'/ 

>;/;y(//'i’.'('.(ltalic‘-  added)’'"' 


In  the  trail''! lion  period,  the  PAP  learned  the  ''Urvivalist  ethic  in  the 
[■>olitical  arena.  With  the  advent  ot  independence,  with  an  uncertain 
ielalion''hip  with  Malavsia  to  the  north  and  with  a  lar;.;e  and  still  belligerent 
neighbor,  Indonesia  to  its  ''Outh,  Singapore  extended  its  ''Urvivalist" 
menlalitv  in  its  foreign  affairs.  While  initially  '-urvival  was  of  paramount 
importance,  the  evolution  beyond  the  survivalist  mentality  is  well  described 
bv  Minchin:  "the  bottom  line  is  survival,  but  fear  of  sinking  to  the  bottom 
line  has  spurred  the  nation  to  accomplish  and  project  a  great  deal  above  it."i<’>2 

.As  mentioned  above  bv  Rajaratnam,  the  foreign  policy  of  Singapore 
depends  not  onlv  upon  ensuring  a  web  of  international  connections  to  giv  e  as 
manv  nations  as  possible  a  ''take  in  Singapore's  ''Urvival,  but  also  on 
developing  a  credible  defense  establishment.  .Singapore  has  made  a  quite 
remarkable  transition  from  being  completely  dependent  on  the  British  for 
their  external  defense  to  the  present  situation  of  having  one  of  the  most 
modern  and  effective  militarv  establishments  in  Southeast  .\sia. 

Shortiv  after  the  separation  from  Malavsia,  the  PAP  was  left  with  no 
credible  opposition  to  its  political  control  of  Singapore  politics.  Those  who 

’'"’s.  Rajaratnam,  S/mits  r/mes,  lo  Detemher  1^70,  p.  8. 

’'’Wlinchin,  p.  178. 


had  not  been  eliminated  trom  politics  during  the  transition  era  had  been 
either  coopted  bv  the  PAP  to  ^ervo  their  interests  or  Iiad  remoxed 
themselxes  (rom  politics.  Phere  was  also  a  desire  in  the  majoritv  of 
Singaporeans  (a  term  which  has  meaning  onl\'  after  the  exent'^  of  l^no),  after 
the  turbulent  struggles  that  resulted  in  independence  bx'  expulsion,  to  get  on 
with  the  task  of  building  a  x  iable  nation.  The  -ense  of  crisis  coalesced  the 
people  behind  the  P.\P  and  allowed  it  to  build  a  nation  according  to  its  own 
design.  In  the  lir'^t  elections  folloxxing  independence  in  b’oS,  Ihe  PAP  took 
complete  control  vn  Parliament,  winning  all  the  '-eats  in  the  a'^-emblx'.  This 
dominance  remained  unbrciken  until  I^Sl,  when  a  ‘angle  opposition  member 
linally  broke  the  i’APA  electoral  monopoix'.'"’'’  Politic'^  in  Singapore  returns  to 
prominence  late  in  this  era  a  new  generation  of  leader^^  xxas  groomed  for  and 
finally  took  the  reins  of  power.  It  should  be  noted  that  "politics”  is  something 
that  the  P.\P  would  just  as  soon  do  xvithout.  technocratic  rather  than  a 
political  party,  the  PAP  has  returned  its  attention  to  its  political  fate  only 
because  of  ex'ents  \x  hich  forced  it  to  do  so.  Beginning  with  the  opposition 
breakthrough  in  1981,  politics  in  Singapore  again  becomes  an  area  of  interest, 
as  the  P.\P  ‘Struggles  once  again  to  maintain  its  stranglehold  on  poxxer. 

Gixen  the  success  the  P.\P  has  produced  in  Singapore's  <hort  historx',  it 
is  easy  to  understand  their  reluctance  to  x  ield  easilx  a  political  order  that  has 
‘^erx’ed  their  country  so  well.  It  has  produced  a  technocratic  elite  leadership 
which  discharges  its  obligations  to  its  people  in  an  effectixe,  if  paternalistic 
manner.  While  it  probably  does  not  meet  western  standards  of  representative 
government,  it  certainix'  exceeds  western  standards  of  effectix  e  gox  ernment. 

^^’^Bilxeer  Singh,  Wltitiu'r  noniiitanci',  (Selangor:  Pelanduk,  pp.  3-8. 


1  his  is  perhaps  the  crux  ot  the  Asian- Western  controxersw  One  might 
plausibh  argue  that  most  wo'^tcrn  liberal  democracies  are,  b\’  design, 
inetfective  to  limit  their  potential  lor  txrannN'  but  the  'doxernment  of 
Singapore  is  designed  on  compleleh'  different  assumptions.  !l  is  designed  to 
be  an  effectix  e  gr  w  ernment,  assuming  that  the  moral  superioritx'  of  its 
caretullx’  selected  elite  will  check  anx  tendencx  toxxard  tx  rannx'.  In  tinx', 
vulnerable  Singapore  where  the  group  is  the  political  unit,  vxhere  the  latitude 
lor  error  is  '-een  as  nearlx  non-existent,  the  danger  i'-  that  the  gox  ernment 
'.xiil  not  be  etfectixe.  In  the  x  ast.  xxealtlw  and  populous  Lnited  States,  w  here 
die  indix  idual  is  the  (''olitical  unit,  the  greatest  danger  is  that  goxernment 
w  ill  be  too  effectix  e.  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  lexx  to  benefit  the  manx . 

B.  Economics 

Goh  Keng  Svxee,  the  man  behind  Singapore's  economic  transformation, 
had  endured  the  Japanese  occupation  and  following  the  war  had  been 
graduated  from  the  London  School  of  Economics  with  first-class  honors.  He 
was  a  founding  member  of  tb.e  Malavau  Forum  in  London  xxhere  he  met  Lee 
Kuan  Yewx  Also  a  founding  member  x^f  the  P.\P  ,  he  returned  to  lingland  and 
obtained  a  Ph.D.  in  Economics  from  the  Lnixersitx'  of  London  shortlx  after 
the  party's  inauguration.  Me  xxas  first  elected  to  office  in  the  1939  elections 
and  remained  an  elected  MP  until  1984.  .As  mentioned  prcxiousiv 
mentioned,  folic  wing  his  retirement  from  gox  ernment  CAih  was  retained  as  a 
consultant  by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

In  its  early  search  for  dex'elopment  models,  Switzerland  was  one  of  the 
short-list  candidates  that  seemed  to  offer  a  model  that  Singapore  could  strive 


ioh  Keng  Swee  is  not  related  to  Singapore's  present  I'nme  Xlinisli'v  <.n>h  (  'hock  Fong. 


lo  emulate.  Swil/erkind  a  multilingual  ^talu  willi  well  armed  ci\  ilian 

ba^ed  mililarx  lorce"  U''  prided  it'-  neutralilx  .  Il^  national  economx  wa'' 
''electi\el\  indiwlriali/ed  and  ‘-ullicientK  pro^'perou^  lo  attract  liit;h  end 
loreij;n  expert^  lo  a^-^^i'-l  in  it''  development.  It  ulili/ed  low  wa‘;e  ;.;ue''t  worker'^ 
trom  oul.‘'ide  it''  border''  lo  do  unplea''ant  job''  and  upplement  it''  own 
dome''lic  labor  lorce  in  lime''  ol  ''liorlai;e.  r>le''''ed  w  illi  a  fav  orable  location  in 
the  he.,  i  ol  1  urope.  the  sw  built  a.i  impre''‘'iv  e  financial  ''ervice  ''ector 
economv  in  i nlernaliiMial  bankini;  and  in-'Urance.  1  he  j.,',  "tandard  w  a^  a 
;;oal  tiiat  the  1'  \k  would  'Inve  lo  reach.  It  would  be  a  lonj;  journev  .  lo  meet 
it  ;.;oal  it  had  to  attack  three  problem';  I)  nia''''ive  unemplov  menl  and  the 
e\plo''iv  e  ;;row  th  in  it''  population,  2)  a  dearth  in  capital  inv  e'-lmenl,  and  .') 
the  hi''lorv  ol  labor  unre''l  that  wa''  clo''elv  lied  lo  the  ''lruv;;.;le  lor  Ireedom 
from  colonial  rule  and  independence. 

!  he  P \l’  had  been  embarked  on  a  labor  inten''iv  e  indu''triali/ation 
program  since  first  taking  office  in  19,59.  Most  of  the  effort  was  directed  toward 
labor  inten-'ive,  low  wage  import  substitution  indu''triali/ation  (ISI).  I  hi'^  was 
an  attempt  to  '-oak  up  ma'^'^ive  unemplovmenl.  It  was  not  de''igned  originallv 
lo  create  competitive  indiwlrie'-  w  hich  could  export  lo  the  rest  of  the  world. 
With  independence,  the  government  moved  quicklv  lo  oiler  incentives  for 
the  \I\C id  the  dev  eloped  world  to  ''olv  e  the  capital  crisi''.  In  1965  the 
government  ''pent  ten  percent  more  than  planned  on  development. 
hundred  new  Industrie"'  were  granted  permit''  and  half  of  them  went  into 
o[-)eration.  t’f  the  55  million  dollar^:  in  new  foreign  inve''tment  that  came  into 
the  i''land,  ten  million  came  from  the  L  nited  SliiU"'.  The  lioii  ''  ''hare  of 


foreign  investment  was  in  oil  refining  facilities  to  serve  as  a  regional  center 
for  the  expanding  petroleum  business. 

Ihe  traditional  entrepot  trade  of  Singapore  was  embattled  in  the  earlv 
years  of  independence.  The  acrimonious  <eparation  from  \lala\’sia  had 
doomed  the  proposed  common  market.  Shortlv  after  independence  ^tiff  tariff 
barriers  went  up  across  the  causewav.  The  Mala\  sians  were  implementing 
their  own  1ST  strategv  and  tariffs  were  seen  as  essential  to  protect  both 
\lala\sia'^  infant  industries  and  encourage  the  dc\’  >pment  of  \fala\sian 
ports  to  handle  their  own  entrepot  trade.  The  ■'en^e  of  competiti\  cness  with 
upstart  Singapore  and  the  desire  to  cut  out  the  Chinese  middleman"  wa'^ 
also  operativ  e.  I  he  ongoing  Indonesian  conf rcmtation  further  limited 
Singapore s  entrepot  trade.  With  few  options  left  to  it,  Singapore,  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Goh  Keng  Swee,  turned  to  an  Export  Oriented 
Industrialization  (EOl)  strategy  with  a  dedication  born  of  desperation. 

.A  combination  of  regional  events  conspired  to  both  relive  the 
restrictions  on  regional  trade  and  add  future  impetus  to  the  industrialization 
drive.  The  confrontation  with  Indonesia  wound  down  following  the  ouster 
of  Sukarno  in  late  It  was  formallv  ended  b\  his  successor  Suharto  in 

l%b.  Suharto  was  eager  to  exploit  his  countries  oil  resources,  and  Singapore 
was  well  positioned  to  serve  its  needs  in  the  petroleum  sector,  both  in 
refining  and  the  production  of  drilling  equipment. 

The  TTritish  announcement  in  19b7  that  it  would  withdraw  from  its 
military  bases  in  Singapore  by  th-^  mid-seventies  was  a  heavv  blow  to  the 
economy.  British  bases  and  their  associates  services  accounted  for  "-ome  13,000 
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redoubled  Singapore'^ 


jobs  and  20^^  ot  Singapore’'^  CiDP.  This 
induslrializalion  effort^  as  the  PAP  estimated  that  it  would  need  to  create 
",000  to  10, (HK)  jobs  per  \  ear  to  offset  these  losses.'"”  The  final  death  knell  for 
ideas  of  a  common  market  came  in  1%7  when,  unable  to  agree  on  common 
financial  policies,  Malaysia,  Brunei  and  Singapore  each  began  to  issue  their 
own  currencies.'""  Initialh  the  currencies  were  interchangeable.  The  one  for 
one  exchange  with  Malavsian  currencx'  was  ended  in  197.2.'"'' 

l.abor  discipline  and  changing  Singapore^  image  as  an  adxersarial 
union  low  n '  wa'-  immediateh  assaulted.  The  w  ind''  of  change  were  ev  ident 
in  an  addrc^''  l.ee  gave  to  the  International  l.abor  v >rgani/.alion  at  its  first 
\sian  conterence  held  in  Singapore  in  November 

In  a  wav  we  created  these  problems.  Tor  in  the  pre-independence  phase 
our  unions  were  part  of  the  political  mass  movements.  The  legitimate 
trade  unionism  became  a  useful  omnibus  cover  for  the  carrot  you  must 
offer  il;e  masses  if  you  want  them  to  join  you  in  driving  the  colonial 
power  out...  The  same  unions  I  egged  on  I  now  have  to  face,  to  explain 
why  a  repetition  of  the  habits  learned  in  the  pre-independence  era  must 
mean  the  disintegration  of  the  whole  societx’  as  the  economy  ceases  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  demands  of  an  educated  population... 

...it  requires  the  greatest  amount  of  sophistication  in  labour  machinerv, 
economic  policies,  an  understanding  of  this  on  the  part  of  management, 
and  a  gra'^p  of  realitic"^  on  the  part  of  union  leaders  that  ultimatelv  more 
pav,  more  fringe  benefits,  more  •security  can  onlv  come  with  higher 
productivity  and  greater  economic  growth.’"'' 


l.abor  legislation,  which  had  begun  in  the  earlv  19t)0  s  was  strengthened 
bv  the  Trade  Union  .Act  of  I9bb  which  made  '-trikes  illegal  unless  the  major! tv' 
gave  consent  bv  '-ecrel  ballot  and  additionally  banned  non  citizens  and  those 
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with  criminal  records  from  holding  union  office.  A  series  of  further  acts  in 
1967  and  19b8  severoh'  constrained  area's  of  legitimate  union  concern. 
What  resulted  was  Ji>  hicto  iiovernment  control  over  unions  which 

O 

transferred  bargaining  control  from  workers  to  emplovers.  It  ushered  in  a 
period  of  labor  peace  that  remains  in  place. 

The  response  of  MXC's  to  the  incentives  offered  bv  the  go\  ernment  and 
the  swift  and  effective  measures  to  enforce  labor  discipline  was  remarkable. 
'.'umulati\e  foreign  investment  in  manufacturing  rose  from  SI 37  million 
(US)  at  the  end  ot  !9b3  to  SbOO  million  in  19b9.  The  end  of  the  confrontation 
brought  massive  investment  in  the  petroleum  sector  irom  the  US,  Britain 
and  the  Xetherlands  (bv  1^72  these  three  countries  accounted  for  nlU  of 
cumulative  foreign  investment  in  manufacturing).  From  the  time  the  PAP 
took  office  in  1939  to  19b9,  just  prior  to  a  shift  up  the  value  added  ladder  by 
the  government,  Singapore's  per  capita  income  had  doubled  and  its  GXP  had 
increased  two  and  a  half  times.  W2  While  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
military  became  an  even  more  pressing  problem  when  the  timetable  was 
advanced  bv  the  British  Labour  government  in  I9b8,  American  spending  in 
conjunction  with  it  increasing  \'ietnam  commitment  together  with  an  influx 
of  capital  from  Hong  Kong  inv'estors  unnerved  bv  the  events  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  offset  most  of  it  pernicious  effects. 

The  Seventies,  Singapore  Moves  up  the  Value  Added  Ladder. 

In  1970,  in  his  New  Year's  message  to  the  people,  Lee  outlined 
Singapore's  accomplishments  and  challenges  as  it  entered  the  new  decade: 

'^Xlilne  &  Mauzv,  p.  (->■). 
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We  ha\e  trained  and  educated  our  \  oun!;  people.  We  hav  e  increased 
their  abilih'  to  use  tlie  instruments  ot  modern  technolo;.;\-  to  create  wealth. 
The  70  '-  will  be  better  than  the  bO’s.  This  is  our  contident  expectation, 
prox’ided  we  do  not  become  complacent.  If  we  do  not  allow  am  thing  to 
up'^et  thi'^  assessment  of  our  potentials,  inx'estments  \vill  continue  to  tlow 
in,  generating  more  and  better  job-^,  and  increa:-ing  re\  enue  to  pa\  for 
better  social  amenities. 

Until  1^70,  when  the  challenge  posed  bv  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ffritish 
basc"^  had  been  lar<iel\'  met,  iiu’estment  wa*^  concentrated  in  labor-intensi\e 
industries.  That  \ear  the  government  shifted  its  strategv  to  upgrade  its 
industrial  base  bv  attracting  more  capital  and  skill  inteiwiv  e  industries.'  ■'  1  he 
diversification  program  included  the  grouth  of  electrt>nics,  precision 
equipment  and  expansion  i>i  the  service  sector  in  transport,  communications 
and  business  related  services.  The  traditional  entrepot  trade  of  Singapore 
shifted  more  to  the  serv  ice  sector  with  the  brain  pow  er  of  the  banker 
operating  along  with  the  muscle  power  of  the  dock  worker. 

The  linkage  of  Singapore's  economv  to  the  world  at  large  was  intensified 
by  its  shift  in  strategy.  Bv  1^71  foreign  investment  had  leaped  forward  to  US 
Sl.”a  billion  more  than  doubling  the  I9b9  figure.'”'  kinked  to  three  engines 
of  growth,  the  OTCD  countries,  the  region  (including  ASn.W  and  the  larger 
Indian  Ocean  Pacific  Basin)  and  Singapore's  own  management  skill, 
productivity,  high  domestic  savings  (through  the  (”?!■)  and  domestic 
market.'”'’  In  this  new  economic  strategv,  Singapore  offered  the  MNC's  its 
key  location,  access  to  inexpensive  labor  and  tax  concessions  in  exchange  for  a 

''  '(t.  Rodan  I'lu'  I’oliliitil  I'twu'wv  ,'f  }iii(u>ltuili-uitioii:  \iitii'ii/il  SItilr  luiii 
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Iranster  to  Singapore  ot  equipment,  know  how,  marketing  techniques  and 
access. 

!n  conjunction  with  its  up  market  shift,  the  government  established  the 
National  Wage  Council  (NWC)  in  1972,  with  representation  from  labor, 
government  and  empkners  to  stabilize  wage  increases  associated  with  the 
new  strategv  and  ensure  that  the  increases  were  linked  to  productivitv.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Council  were  not  mandatorv  but  have  been 
followed  bv  the  public  ‘-ector  and  most  companies.  These  measures  as  well  as 
dramatic  improvement  of  the  islands  infrastructure  bv  dramatic  public  works 
programs,  and  the  political  ^tabilitv  the  T.XP  provided  ‘secured  Singapore'- 
image  as  a  '-ocure  and  stable  location  for  the  Multi-Nationals.'"" 

Singapore's  T(^I  '-trategv  has  been  evtraordinarilv  successful.  Bv  1972 
Singapore  reached  full  employment,  a  remarkable  achievement.'""  TOI  does, 
however,  make  the  economy  vulnerable  to  changes  in  the  world  economy.  In 
the  characterization  of  Milne  and  Mauzy,  Singapore  developed  "a  dependent 
but  dynamic  economv.  'i"''  During  the  worldwide  downturn  brought  on  by 
the  oil  shocks  of  the  1970’s.  Industrial  output  actuallv  declined  7.3^r-  in  1973. 
\Vhile  the  oil  shocks  rattled  Singapore,  other  events  offset  some  of  its  effects. 
Tvtending  the  figures  through  the  seventies,  the  rapid  expansion  of 
Singapore's  economv  produced  an  outstanding  average  annual  growth  rate  of 
10.  IC,  between  I9b3  and  1979. 


';"Rigg,  p.  l“l. 
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The  Second  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Eighties  and  Onward. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventies,  the  go\  ernment  poised  to  ''hift  the 
econom\-  up  market  once  again  it  what  became  known  as  the  second 
industrial  re\'olution. "  Rigg  cites  fi\  e  factors  as  propelling  this  bold 
restructuring  ^>gram;  1)  other  developing  nations,  including  mam'  of 
Singapore's  ASEAN  neighbors,  with  even  lower  wage  rates,  were  beginning 
to  crowd  out  Singapore  s  adv  antage  in  labor  intensive  industries,  2) 
Malavsian  and  Indone'^ian  programs  to  develop  their  own  capabilities  to 
process  and  transport  their  primarv  products  had  matured,  further  crowding 
■-ome  ol  Singapore'^  remaining  entrepot  function'-,  .’’A  growing 
unemplovment  in  developed  nations  was  driving  down  wage  rates  there, 
narrowing  Singapore's  wage  advantage  in  less  labor  intensive  enterprises,  4) 
new  technologies  were  eliminating  many  labor  intensive  processes, 
encouraging  the  relocation  of  MNC  industry  to  their  home  countries,  and  5) 
the  use  of  immigrant  guest  workers  as  a  solution  to  cyclical  labor  shortages 
was  seen  as  an  undesirable  solution  that  labor  intensive  industries  would 
continue  to  require.'''^’ 

Goh  Keng  Swee  and  Lee,  with  advice  from  a  longtime  economic  advisor 
Dr.  .Albert  Winsemius  a  consultant  since  the  first  United  Nations 
development  mission  in  1%0,  decided  to  make  the  move.  In  1979  inv'estors 
and  managers  were  put  on  notice  that  three  vears  hence  the  government 
would  institute  wage  increases  or  release  its  constraints  on  the  labor  market 
and  sev'erelv  limit  permits  for  immigrant  workers.* Education  and  training 
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programs  were  stepped  up  to  improve  worker  productivity.  The  government 
Skills  Development  Fund  was  expanded  and  a  X'ocational  and  Industrial 
Training  Board  was  established. Concentration  in  economic  de\'elopment 
was  to  be  placed  in  mechanization,  computerization,  and  automated 
production  facilities.  Restrictions  on  immigration  of  skilled  professionals  was 
eased  to  grease  the  transition  skids  and  investment  in  research  and 
development  was  encouraged  through  various  tax  incenti\  es. 

The  Recession  of  1^)85 

Singapore's  transformation  to  a  high-tech  econom\  initialh  went  ver\' 
well.  GDP  figures,  labor  productivity  and  \alue  added  figures  all  rapidh 
leaped  to  record  le\'els.  Bv  1984,  however,  the  \  agaries  of  the  world  econom\' 
came  home  to  roost  and  the  economy  slid  into  recession.  In  1983  the 
Singapore  experienced  negative  growth  (-1.7^6)  for  the  first  time  since  1964. 
The  profitability  of  foreign  firms  plummeted  70C..  Xine  thousand  workers 
were  laid  off  and  unemployment  rose  to  over  4%. There  were  a  number  of 
factcu.  that  contributed  to  the  recession,  including  an  international  decline  in 
two  sectors,  shipbuilding  and  repair  and  petroleum.  .\.t  least  as  important  was 
the  government's  polic\‘  to  "force"  the  economy  to  shift  upwards  b\'  pressing 
wages  ahead  of  productivity.  Between  1980  and  1985  unit  labor  costs  leaped 
forward  40^6  in  Singapore.  Compared  to  the  other  "tigers'  during  the  same 
period,  Taiwan  (IIG),  South  Korea  (1%)  and  Hong  Kong  (-22^f),  the  loss  in 
international  competitiveness  is  clear. 

*^^Rigg,  p.  1^4. 
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In  response  to  the  shock  of  the  economic  recession,  the  go\ernment 
appointed  a  Economic  t'ommittee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prime 
Minister  s  son  l.ee  Hsien  Eoonti,  to  studv  to  difficulties  that  led  to  the 
economic  downturn.  The  report  of  the  Committee,  Pitt’  Lcc'iioitiu: 

W’Tc  Piri'ctiiuiti,  was  released  in  l  ebruarv,  198o.  The  essence  ot  the  report 
called  for  three  correcti\e  actions;  1)  Reversal  of  the  hit;h  wage  policy  to 
restore  competiti\  eness,  2)  a  long  term  reorientation  of  the  econom\'  favoring 
modern  ^er\’icos  instead  of  manufacturing  and,  2)  liberalization  of  the 
econom\’  and  reducing  the  government’s  role  in  managing  the  countrv's 
econom\ . ' '' ' 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  largelv  adopted. 
Compulsor\  CPE  contributions  bv  emplovers  were  reduced  and  corporate 
taxes  were  reduced.  There  were  numerous  reductions  in  costs  imposed  on 
Singapore's  businesses  bv  the  plethora  of  government  statutory  boards. 
Wages  were  frozen  for  two  vears  (1986-7)  and  the  NWC  reviewed  the  wage 
system  to  build  in  greater  flexibiliW. 

The  economy  responded  quickly  to  these  changes,  helped  along  by  the 
recovery  in  the  E  nited  States  and  the  resurgent  demand  for  electronics.  If  the 
1985  recession  demonstrates  ingapore's  agility  in  responding  to  economic 
circumstances,  it  also  demonstrated  how  the  foreign  business  communitv'  can 
respond  immediately  to  government  policies  that  affect  their  profitability. 
While  often  hailed  as  an  example  of  the  success  of  allowing  the  ’  free  market" 
to  mold  its  outward-looking  economic  success,  Singapore's  interventionist 
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approach  \’er\’  nearly  cost  it  dearly  in  1985.  .\s  such,  goyernmeiit  intervention 
in  the  economy  deser\’es  further  examination. 

The  Government  and  the  Economy  in  Singapore  (1%5  -  1990) 

Far  from  exercising  a  free  market,  hand-  off  approacii  to  economic 
management,  the  <. jO\ernment  of  Singapore  has  been  highh'  inlerxentionist. 
The  state  holds  a  significant  share  in  many  of  Singapore's  enterprises. 
Initially,  it  used  these  to  support  pioneer  industries  to  restructure  the 
econom\'  and  stimulate  and  channel  foreign  in\  estment.' D\  1977  the 
go\’ernment  held  approximately  one-third  of  net  fixed  assets  and  by  1*^87  had 
a  stake  in  4^0  firms  with  a  total  paid  up  capital  ot  S5  billion  Singapore  dollars. 
Some  of  the  most  familiar  of  these  are  the  giant  Keppel  shipyards,  Singapore 
Airlines,  and  the  Oexelopment  Bank  of  Singapore.  .All  state  enterprises  were 
run  competitively  and,  if  unprofitable,  would  be  allofved  to  go  bankrupt. 

The  government  became  the  sole  supplier  of  infrastructure  and  many 
public  services  They  took  over  management  the  airport  and  po»-t  facilities, 
controlled  all  radio  and  television  and  the  press.  The  Housing  and 
Development  board  supplied  housing  for  nearh  90^^^  of  Singapore's  citizens. 
Most  of  these  projects  were  financed  bv  the  enormous  reserv’es  built  up  by  the 
Central  Provident  Fund  (CPF).  The  fund,  financed  by  both  employer  and 
emplovee  contributions,  which  varied  in  size  according  the  economic 
conditions  as  interpreted  by  gov’ernment  policy  planners,  has  resulted  in  the 
growth  of  extraordinarily  high  saving  rates  for  Singapore.  The  impact  of  this 
enforced  savings  can  be  noted  by  examining  the  statistics  for  gross  domestic 
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sa\  ings  as  a  percentage  of  CiDP.  In  I9na  the  figure  for  Singapore  stood  at  10^6, 
b\  I%3  it  liad  ''k\  rocketed  to  an  astounding  42^  l^SS  it  had  2. On  million 

members  with  SS32..3  billion  to  their  credit.  In  l^’S8  it  accounted  for  24*^^  of 
gross  national  ^a\  ing^.’ ''''  According  to  some  estimates,  fulh  half  of  all 
domestic  income  passes  through  government  hands.'''''  Addilionallv,  the 
go\ernment  held  7” A  all  land^'^^^ 

While  it  is  often  pointed  out  that  Singapore,  in  contrast  to  most  of  its 
Southeast  A^ian  neighbors,  has  no  de\eK>pment  plan,  the  abo\e  facts  do 
pointedly  indicate  that  its  economic  success  has  been  tlie  result  more  of  ^tate 
interxenlion  that  Adam  ’^mith'-'  in\isible  hand.  Lp  until  the 

go\'ernments  inter\ entionism  had  been  highlv  '-ucce''''lul.  Since  1^S3  and  as 
a  result  oi  the  rethinking  the  recession  caused,  the  ['olicx  max  have  shifted 
away  from  strict  government  control.  In  the  economic  sphere,  the 
authoritarianism  and  interventionist  policies  of  the  goxernment  tended  to 
soften.  Recent  moves  to  privatize  stale  owned  companies,  gave  CPF 
contributors  more  latitude  in  the  investment  of  their  funds  (including 
axailabilitx’  for  housing  purchases,  investment  in  Singapore  companies  and 
for  college  education)  highlight  this  trend  which  Finance  Minister  Richard 
Hu  commented  upon  in  19<S7: 

The  government  has,  Jring  the  earlv  stages  of  the  economx',  had  to 
take  the  lead  to  get  the  economv  going.  Xoxv  we  hax  e  to  on  move  to  a 
different  level  of  dexelopment,  different  industries,  smaller, 
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entrepreneurial  -  where  I  think  the  private  i^ector  must  pla\-  a  tar  larger 
role.i^’i 


Social  Engineering 

Bevond  the  goxernment  control  of  labor  and  its  interxeniion  in  the 
economy,  some  oi  the  policies  elicited  that  the  most  external  criticism  hax’e 
been  Singapore  s  \  arious  efforts  at  '-ocial  engineering.  These  ranged  from 
those  that  were  v  iewed  as  comical,  i.e.  the  gox'ernment  sponsored  "lo\  e  boat" 
cruises  for  voung  professionals  to  meet  and  find  romance,  to  lho<e  that  were 
\  iewed  as  sinister,  i.e.  the  "enci^uragement"  i^ffered  to  low  income  lemales  to 
accept  ‘'terili/ation.  Both  t>f  these  liad  one  thing  in  common,  Lhe\  were 
designed  to  attack  the  problem  of  population,  in  terms  of  both  size  and 
qualih-. 

When  that  P.\P  initially  took  office,  size  was  a  problem  that  demanded 
its  attention  immediately.  In  the  early  1960  s  Singapore's  population  growth 
rate  of  4.7^c  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world.  In  1963  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Conference  was  held  in  Singapore  and  the  Prime  Minister  cited 
that  figure  and  noted  the  fact  that  in  Singapore  23‘v,  of  the  population  was 
working  to  support  the  bOC,  who  were  either  loo  old  or  too  voung  to  be  part  of 
the  work  force. 

The  .Abortion  Legalization  Bill  came  before  Parliament  in  I9b9  and 
aroused  a  heated  debate.  During  this  debate,  the  issue  of  "quality"  of 
population  surfaced  as  the  bodv  debated  the  merits  of  legalized  abortion.  Lee 
Kuan  Yew’s  expressed  his  beliefs  on  genetic  endowment  in  an  unashamed 

Government's  Role,  an  interv  iew  with  Finance  Minister  Richard  Hu"  FFVR,  lanuarv  8, 
1^87,  pp.  70-72. 

^"^^Lee  Kuan  \evv.  Op.  Git.  in  losey,  p.  171. 
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manner.  riearU’,  l.ee  has  --pecilic  ideas  on  the  "endowment'^’  of  different 
racial  i;roups  and  tho'^e  obtained  some  \  alidib  in  the  circles  i^f  the  partv.  l.ee  ^ 
ideas  of  i;enetic  factors  influencing  intelligence  formed  a  core  of  his  argument 
for  legalized  abortion  and  \oiuntarv  sterilization.  In  all  societies,  he  claimed, 
there  are  those  who  are  more  intelligent  and  those  who  are  less  intelligent, 
quoting  extracts  Irom  an  Irish  scientist,  Richard  L\  nn,  who  had  concluded 
that  intelligence  was  principalh'  determined  b\  hereditw  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  of  l.ees  arguments  during  the  abortion  debate: 

When  the  less  educated  who  are  also  in  the  lower  income  groups  have 
large  families,  the  problems  thev  create  for  their  children  are 
compounded.  Resources,  lime  attention  and  care,  lav  ished  on  one  or  Iw c 
children,  can  nurture  the  endowments  of  the  children  to  their  fullest 
extent,  w  hen  spread  and  frittered  over  si\  i>r  more  in  a  lamilv,  prevent  anv 
child  from  getting  the  chance  he  could  hav  e  in  a  smaller  famih .... 
[subsidized  housing,  medicine,  education]  leads  to  a  situation  where  less 
economically  productive  people  in  a  communitv  are  reproducing 
themselves  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  rest.  This  will  increase  the  total 
proportion  of  less  productive  people.  One  problem  is  how  to  devise  a 
system  of  disincentives,  so  that  the  irresponsible,  the  social  delinquents, 
do  not  believe  that  all  they  have  to  do  is  produce  children  and  the 
government  owes  them  and  their  children  sufficient  food,  medicine, 
housing,  education  and  jobs. 

The  qualitv  of  our  population  depends  not  onlv  on  raising  the  IQ  level 
but  also  on  getting  parents  to  care,  nurture  and  educate  their  children... 
Hv  erv  person,  genius  or  moron,  has  a  right  to  reproduce  himself. ..bevond 
three  children  the  costs  (housing,  medicine,  education]  •should  be 
transferred  to  the  parent.  Bv  introducing  this  new  abortion  law  together 
with  the  companion  volunlarv  sterilization  law,  we  are  making  possible 
the  exercise  of  voluntarv  choice. 

...we  will  regret  time  lost,  if  we  do  not  now  take  the  first  tentative  steps 
towards  correcting  a  trend  which  can  leave  our  societv  with  a  large 
number  of  the  phv'^icallv,  intellectuallv  and  cullurallv  anemic. 


’i.t 


e  Kuan  Xew,  v''p.  v'it.  in  losfv,  pp.  s-4o-^47. 
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It  is  impossible  to  imagine  analogous  arguments  being  brought  before 
ihe  Coimress  of  the  United  States  bv  the  Pr‘’->idcnt.  fliis  i'-  an  indication  of  the 
gulf  that  exists  beUveen  our  political  svstems  and  the  difference  in  outlook  tif 
those  vv  ho  rule  in  some  other  countries.  While  not  judging  the  efficac\'  of  the 
e\’idence  that  would  pro\'e  or  disproxe  such  assertions,  the  core  of  the 
argument  is  based  on  practical  results  on  the  societx'  rather  than  the  principles 
of  the  societv,  or  the  value  of  cdi  indiv  iduals. 

It  is  impossible  to  disengage  the  procreation  controv  ersv  Irom  the  ethnic 
and  religious  arguments  that  are  entwined  within  it.  The  most  backward  and 
poorest  part  of  Singapore’s  population  were  the  Malavs.  I'heir  Islamic  beliefs 
led  them  to  oppose  the  abortion/ sterilization  issue  on  religious  grounds.  The 
abortion  bill  passed  despite  the  objections  of  Islamic  and  Roman  Catholic 
religious  leaders.  The  initial  restrictions  of  the  I9b9  bill  which  limited 
abortions  to  those  women  with  family  and  financial  hardships  were  removed 
by  amendment  in  1974  to  provide  universal  abortion  on  demand 

The  government's  population  control  policies  proved  even  more 
effective  than  planned.  Bv  the  late  1980's  the  population  growth  rate  had 
fal’ 'll  below  replacement  levels  and  the  rhetoric  of  two  is  enough"  was 
changed  to  "three  is  better  or  more  if  vou  can  afford  it."  In  19S7  a  number  of 
programs  were  instituted  encourage  a  rising  birthrate,  including  large  tax 
rebates  for  third  children  (extended  to  fourth  children  in  19S9),  child  care 
subsidies,  access  to  larger  government  flats  etc.,.’'’’  fhe  seeming  abrupt  about 
face  caused  political  difficulties  for  the  P.AP.  Previous  policies  which  had 
encouraged  sterilization  after  two  children,  giving  prioritv  to  those  who 


'  ■’■^Milne  &  Mauz.v,  p.  1 1. 
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.iccepted  it  in  rej^istering  their  children  for  school,  had  to  be  continued  despite 
the  contradiction^  invoked.  The  abortion  legislation  remained  intact 
although  doctors  were  encouraged  to  use  "social  persuasion”  to  discourage 
what  had  once  been  \  iewed  as  nearlv  tantamount  to  an  act  of  patriotism.  Lest 
one  doubt  the  "familv  values"  of  the  PAP,  it  sliould  be  noted  that  the 
incentives  for  three  children  did  not  applv  to  unmarried  women.'  ’"  Nor  is 
artificial  insemination  or  other  "fertililv  assistance"  available  to  unmarried 
women. 

Education 

The  other  Und  that  the  government  used  evtensivelv  in  ds  social 
engineering  effort  w  as  the  schools.  Surprisinglv .  education  receiv  ed  relativelv 
little  attention  until  the  mid  I970's.  The  svstem  that  had  been  established 
before  the  P.\P  took  office  was  left  largely  in  place.  Expansion  was  seen  as 
more  important  than  curricula.  The  imperatives  of  the  multi-lingual  society 
had  a  deleterious  effect  on  early  efforts  at  educational  reform.  In  the  early 
years  this  often  resulted  in  excruciating  difficulties  for  both  teachers  and 
students  who  were  ill-prepared  for  the  transition.  Prior  to  separation  from 
Malaysia,  .Malav  was  declared  the  national  language,  first  to  court  the  merger 
and  then  to  remain  within  it.  For  a  Chinese  dialect  speaker  this  could  mean 
learning  Malay,  English  and  Mandarin,  the  designated  Chinese  "mother 
tongue  "  at  school  and  speaking  none  of  them  at  home.  This  example  of  the 
government  legislating  the  impossible  and  being  hence  disappointed  with  the 
results  seemed  to  characterize  earlv  efforts  at  educational  reform. 


^^■^Milne  &  Mauz\’,  p.  1 1. 
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Follow  ini;  separation,  bilingualism  was  adopted  and  unix  ersal  education 
was  implemented  in  four  language  streams  (Chinese,  \lala\',  Indian  and 
Fnglish)  with  each  stream  to  learn  a  "mother  tongue"  and  Cnglish.  Fnglish 
was  the  language  most  suitable  lor  economic  de\'elopment  and  pro\’iding  a 
common  medium  of  communication.  It  was  also  the  least  susceptible  to 
charges  ot  cultural  chauvinism  from  the  different  racial  groups.  English  w  as 
progressi\ elv  emploved  more  and  more  in  teaching  science  and  technical 
subjects  and  the  "mother  tongue"  used  in  civ  ics  and  other  non- technica  1 
subjects.  W  ith  the  advent  c>f  bilingual  education  the  drift  to  English-medium 
schools  became  more  pronounced. 

In  the  mid-seventies,  despite  government  financial  support  for 
expansion  of  the  education  svstem,  testing  ol  incoming  national  service 
candidates  revealed  large  numbers  of  English-educated  vouths  were 
functionally  illiterate.  Years  of  concentrating  efforts  on  the  brightest  students 
while  throwing  money  at  an  ineffective  system  for  the  rest  had  produced 
poor  results  for  a  large  majorih’  of  Singapore’s  students.  This  prompted  the 
caustic  remark  of  Goh  Ken  Swee,  who  would  be  giv  en  responsibilitv  to  fix  the 
problem  that,  ’Most  countries  produce  illiterates  without  spending  anv 
monev  .  1'^'’ 

The  Goh  report,  completed  in  1979,  was  complemented  bv  a  report  on 
moral  education  by  Ong  Teng  Cheong  (who  in  .August  1993  became 
Singapore's  first  elected  President).  The  provisions  of  the  report  were 
implemented  following  a  lively  debate  in  Parliament  and  in  public.  The 
major  problem  identified  was  the  high  dropout  and  failure  rate  at  the 
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primarv  level  wliicli  produced  a  i;roup  ol  people  who  were  essentially 
unemplovable.  The  univ  er^'al  bilini;uali>m  wa*-  ^implv  be\  ond  the  capabililie'' 
ot  manv  ''tudents. 

The  -'olulion  applied  was  increa^^ed  "•'treami '  it  student-'  at  earlier 
and  earlier  ^tai;es  ol  ^choolins;.  The  slreamini;  '-olulion  select-  the  most 
talented  students  b\  virtue  ol  exam  performance  and  [•'lace^  them  in 
demandini;  bilineual  --chools  with  challeni;in>;  curricula.  Weak  ''tudents  are 
identified  and  'shifted  to  monolini;ual  --chools  and  on  to  vocational  trainini;, 
reducini;  dropout  and  failure  rate^.  Singapore  s  tactorie^  get  trained  worker'' 
and  the  mo''t  talented  ''tudenl''  are  given  the  opi'ortunitv  to  excel  in  the  mo'-t 
challeiTjiiii;  educational  env  ironment.  This  i''  meritocraev  in  action,  and  the 
PAP  i-'  dedicated  to  thi'^  concept. 

Following  the  implementation  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Goh 
report,  those  w  ho  did  not  represent  the  polar  ends  of  the  talent  spectrum 
were  placed  into  normal  and  extended  bilingual  streams.  Here  their  talents 
could  develop  and  if  promising  enough,  lateral  transfers  to  a  more 
challenging  "stream"  were  possible.  The  Goh  Report  also  called  for  emphasis 
on  language  "kill*'  in  the  fir''l  three  vears  of  [’'limarv  -'Chool.  I'v  19S.1  the 
government  announced  that  one  national  stream  with  Fnglish  as  the  onlv 
first  language  would  be  implemented  in  1987,  all  other  languages  would  be 
taught  as  secondarv  subjects.  That  move  represented  the  end  of  Singapore's 
attempt  at  full  bilingualism  for  all  but  the  verv  top  students. 

As  the  eighties  wore  on,  Singapore's  education  ''Vstem  adopted  the 
reforms  necessarv  to  produce  students  who  could  become  useful  members  of 


Niilr.c'  &  Ntauzv.  p.  21. 
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a  sociot\-  i;eared  tcnv  ard  increasinj;  lev  els  of  technical  sophistication.  As  the 
"Sini;aporean  identitv  ‘  became  more  well  established  the  more  svmbolic 
characteristics  of  the  educational  ■'\  siem  bej;an  Ic)  fade.  The  Thinese  medium 
-chool^  that  dominated  the  educational  '^tem  earh  in  Sini^apore'"'  existence 
;^a\  e  w  av  to  Hnglish-medium  schools  concentrating  on  teaching  skills  that 
result  in  an  emplov  able  --tudent  product.  Pull  bilingualism  gave  wav  to  a 
''V^tem  which  attempted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  ('•opulation  bv 
offering  practical  alternative^  to  students  who  were  unable  to  master, 
-imultaneoush  .  language  and  academic  -kilK.  lletween  P7(i  and  the 

diwpout  late  wa--  halved  and  the  veci'ndarv  education  completion  rate  ro^^e 
from  les^  than  to  7"P  . 

U  hile  these  -'tati''tics  offered  a  promising  v  iew  of  Singapore^  progress, 
the  policies  encountered  problems.  Early  streaming  of  students  (beginning  at 
the  third  year  of  Primarv  school)  produced  a  highlv  competitive  situation  for 
very  young  students.  Most  children  who  could  afford  to  do  so  attended 
private  kindergartens  to  get  a  head  start  on  the  primary  education  system. 
Exams  were  evervthing  and  the  social  costs  to  voung  children  were  openlv 
i.|uestioned  bv  manv.  For  each  student  who  did  not  vjualifx  for  the  most 
desirable  stream  there  were  usuallv  two  resentful  parents.  While  designed  to 
offer  maximum  opportunitv  to  a  large  and  diverse  population,  the  ''treaming 
svstem  appeared  to  be  biased  in  favor  of  those  who  could  afford  to  get  their 
children  extra  instruction.  The  cultural  reverence  which  the  Chinese  have 
traditionallv  placed  upon  the  scholar  verv  much  worked  in  their  favor. 

Minoritv  populations,  both  Indian  and  Malav,  continued  to  lag  behind  in 
school  achievement  and  there  was  little  positive  evidence  to  show  that 
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\lalcivs  adapted  'veil  to  the  achievement  oriented  meritocrac\'  that  is  the 
essence  ol  the  "Sini;aporc’an  identit\  . '  W  hile  the  retorms  be;-;un  b\  the  C.oh 
report  lifted  the  performance  of  the  •'Chools  lor  the  entire  population,  the 
performance  j;ap  between  the  majoritv  c'hinese  and  Singapores  minorities, 
particularh  .\lala\  s,  tended  to  be  widen. Also,  as  recognized  in  the  report 
following  the  IQS^  recession,  Singapore  did  not  in\est  as  much  in  education 
as  the  other  \ICA  and  fewer  of  its  students  went  on  to  ''econdary  and  tertiary 
education.  While  this  was  not  a  --ignificant  hindrance  in  the  industrial  era,  in 
an  econom\  shifting  up  to  higher  technologv,  this  educational  gap  has  more 
'significant  economic  implications.'”"'^  The  ethnic  gap  lia''  political  a''  well  a'^ 
economic  implications  in  the  multi-cultural  socielx  .  The  decidedh  elitist 
approach  to  educaticin  that  the  government  pursued  during  the  l^SOA  max 
have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  new  economic  vision. 

Housing 

The  most  significant  problem  the  P.AP  faced  when  taking  control  of 
government  was  the  critical  housing  shortage  and  the  slum  conditions  faced 
bx  the  majoritv  of  the  population.  In  less  than  a  t|uarter  of  a  centurv  the 
government  transformed  the  face  of  Singapore  from  a  low  rise  citx  of  urban 
slums  to  a  high  rise  societv  of  apartment  dwellers.  What  was  once  among  the 
most  primitive  of  the  world's  urban  areas  became  "the  public  housing 
laboratorv  of  the  world. 


^''*''\tilne  &  Mauzx’,  p.  23. 

’"■^‘^Lawrence  Fx  Krause,  '  Industnaiization  of  an  Advanced  Global  Citv,  ’  in  Lawrence  B. 
Krause,  Koh  Ai  Tee  &  Lee  (Tsao)  >uan,  Hic  Stii;i(ipon'  Icotionn/  Reconsidered,  (Singapore: 
Institute  of  Southeast  .Asian  Studies,  1987),  pp. 

^'^^'Barrington  Kaye,  Op.  Cit.  in  Milne  &  .\lauzy,  p.  3?. 
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After  l^r^bO  llie  government  built  b40,()00  high  rise  apartment  units  in 
whicli  v'f  tlie  [''opulation  live,  rwo-lhird'-  of  these  tamilie^  owned  their 
apartments.  Home  ow  nership  was  encouraged  and  higlih  “-ubsidi/ed  bv  the 
government  tlirough  various  incentive  programs.  In  contrast  to  Raffles 
policv  of  separating  the  races,  the  RAP  enforced  integration  and  constantiv 
ensures  that  the  ethnic  mix  of  the  government  housing  ['•reject^  reflected  that 
of  the  societv  as  a  whole.  Fliis  policv  has  >erv'ed  to  prevent  the  rise  of  ethnic 
enclaves  and  to  reinforce  the  government  ''  \  i''ion  of  a  multi-etlmic,  multi¬ 
cultural  ''Ocieb'  living  harmoniouvK  together,  (.'ritic'-  ol  government  housing 
j''olicie''  pointed  out  that  it  also  '-erv  ed  to  nullifv  anv  [’•0''''ibilit\  of  the  growth 
ol  hKal  political  center''  of  power  based  on  the  shared  interests  of  anv 
particular  ethnic  group,  (dven  the  PAP"''  tand  of  the  politics  of  race,  this 
result  was  certainly  in  line  with  their  own  v  ision  of  multi-ethnic  politics. 

In  this,  as  in  other  contentious  issues  concerning  race,  the  policies  of 
enforced  integration  and  equality  of  opportunity  can  be  v  iewed  from  two 
contrasting  perspectives.  First,  the  hopeful  perspective,  that  bv  living, 
working  and  learning  together,  the  races  will  draw  together  and  find  their 
primary  identih  as  Singaporeans  rather  than  as  \lalav ".  Chinese,  and  Indians. 
.Second,  the  insidious,  that  bv  denv  ing  the  opportunitv  of  the  various  racial 
groups  to  organize  themselves  as  a  political  force,  the  Chinese,  who  began 
with  significant  advantages,  will  continue  to  outpace  their  counterparts  in 
Singapore.  Both  of  these  interpretations  probablv  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
truth. 
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C  Diplomacy 

Sin^iii^ore  found  ilsolf  in  a  ver\'  lonuou^  [■>0"-ition  upitn  roceivini^  it'' 
unexpectod  indopendL'nco  in  Singapore’  was  ^pon''Orod  Ut  L\ 

mombersliip  bv  Mala\''ia  ''liorlh  after  indepL'ndence  and  became  its  1 17lh 
member  on  September  21,  Initial  foreign  polic\  initiati\e?'  were  based 

on  a  strateg\  of  non-alignment  and  Singapore  attempted  to  identif\'  u  ith  the 
Afro-Asian  communit\'.-^^“  Singapore  alse>  liad  -ome  significant  adx  antagc"' 
working  in  it'  favor  a''  it  began  to  reacli  out  to  tlie  |•e''t  of  the  '.vi>rld.  r)ecau''e 
of  it  liKation  and  hi'-lorv  a^  a  center  of  regional  trade,  there  were  already  thirty 
foreign  consulate^'  and  missions  in  Singapore,  l.ee  Kuan  \  ew  had  cultivated 
his  international  contacts  during  the  tran-'ition  period  and  was  well  known  to 
the  worlds  political  leader'rhip.  Hi''  contacts  with  the  Democratic  Socialist 
movements  were  particularly  extensiv  efand  ironic). 

There  was  also  the  additional  advantage  irf  being  able  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  without  much  oversight  from  domestic  interest  groups.  Without 
opposition  in  Parliament  and  with  a  population  that  cared  little  for  the  affairs 
of  state,  Lee  and  his  talented  Foreign  Minister,  S.  Rajaratnam,  were  able  to 
chart  their  own  course  in  foreign  affairs. 

Lee  Kuan  'lew's  conduct  of  diplomacy  will  be  divided  into  three  periods: 
The  'survivalist  phase"  from  independence  until  the  elections  of  19b8;  from 
I9b8  to  the  fall  of  the  Indochinese  states  to  the  communists  in  1973  and;  from 
1973  to  the  departure  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew  from  the  Prime  Minister's  office  in 
1990. 


Ministry  ot  Information  and  tlie  Arts  iSingaporol,  Sin^npivv  Fuels  and  Pictun^  1992. 
(Singapore:  .Ministry  of  lnforn^atlon  and  Arts,  p.  13. 
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The  Siirvivalist  Phase 

rorlicip.^  Iho  '-ini;le  mosl  iniportanl  >lrancl  i.  i  Sini;apore  ^  Piroi-^n  polic\ 
Ihal  emerged  from  Uie  earh'  ^urviwilisl  pha^^e  '.vas  llie  decoupling  of  trade 
from  i^-Lies  o  international  politic-.  Acuteh'  aware  oi  Singaf''ore^  iieed  for 
economic  grow  th  and  of  its  reliance  upon  international  connections  to 
achie\e  it,  I.ee  and  his  confederates  acti\  elv  sought  trading  partners  wherex  er 
'-'ingapore  could  find  profit.  At  the  presc  conference  announcing  the 
reparation  from  Malax  '-ia  I.ee  -fated,  in  -o mew  hat  t'luirchillian  fa-hiiin,  'we 
A  ill  trade  with  the  de\  ih,  in  the  ex  ent  of  lack  of  jconomic  cooperation 
between  Malax  -ia  and  bingapore.-^''’ 

The  -ituation  with  Indone-ia  changed  dramaticallx  '.xith  the  September 
oO,  l^b3  coup  and  countercoup  in  Indonesia.  U  hen  Sukarno's  ouster  resulted 
in  General  Suharto  taking  control  of  the  country.  In  December  of  tliat  year  Dr. 
Subandrio,  the  new  Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  made  some  tentatixe 
overtures  for  bilateral  talks  w  ith  Singapore  (excluding  Malaysia)  concerning 
the  Confrontation.  Lee,  in  spite  of  pressure  for  solidaritx  with  Malax’sia, 
responded  that  he  would  meet  anvbodv  anx  time  to  -eek  peace.  He  softened 
his  foreign  policx'  line,  however,  bx’  openlv  stating  that  the  defense  and 
security  of  Singapore  and  Malax  sia  were  closelv  interwox  en.  Continuing  on 
this  line  he  remarked  that  defense  and  securitx'  were  indivisible  from  trade 
and  industrx'.  The  distinction  that  he  made  using  these  hvo  points  was  that  he 
would,  as  long  as  Singapore's  territorial  integrity  was  not  threatened,  support 
a  securitx-  line  congruent  with  Malavsia's  but  would  pursue  world  trade 
without  regard  to  the  political  pressure  he  might  feel  from  the  Kuala  Lumpur 
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iiov cMniTient.  l.aler  in  the  same  inlen  ievv,  Lee  re\  enled  lhal  n  trade  mission 

O 

trom  the  Sov  iet  Union  and  Lastern  Lurope  would  ^oon  be  vi'itinv;  Sini;apore. 

Larh’  in  the  Indonesians  were  makin;^  overtures  lo  Sin<^apore, 

w  liich  were  condemned  bv  Malax -^ia  at  the  -ame  time  that  Ihex  (the 
Malax ''ians)  were  inx'olx  ed  in  secret  talk'-  in  Bangkok.  Lee,  in  April, 
embarked  on  a  world  diplomacx  trip,  lie  xi'-iled  t'ambodia,  Thailand,  the 
L.\r  and  London  enroute  the  Socialist  International  Uonlerence  in 
Stockholm.  In  Stockholm,  Lee  --tated  Singapore'-  hope  to  e'-tablish  '-ocial  and 
economic  ties  w  ith  both  Indone'-ia  and  C'hina  prox  ided  that  these  inv  olved  a 
!irm  under'-tanding  non-interference  in  internal  allaii  'here  w  O'-  n_o 
di'-cus'-icMi  c't  political  tie'-  with  the  x  hinese,  how  ev  er.  !  !e  aUo  pointedlv 
remarked  that  Singapore  had  cho'-en  the  Israeli  model  of  natimial  defense 
over  the  Swiss,  remarking  that  "in  our  situation  it  appears  necessary  to  train 
not  onlx  exerv  bov,  but  also  everx  girl,  to  bo  a  disciplined  and  effective  digit  in 
the  defense  of  their  country". 

Shortlx  after  I.ee's  return  from  his  international  tour.  Tun  Ra/ak,  the 
Malavsian  Peputx  Prime  Minister,  announced  the  end  of  the  confrontation  in 
Kuala  l  umpur.  While  there  was  much  jubilation  oxer  the  end  ot  the  long 
standoff  and  the  vipportunities  it  represented,  there  was  an  uncomfortable 
disquiet  in  Singapore  oxer  the  images  of  the  Indonesians  and  Malax  sians 
embracint!  one  .other  as  long  lost  brothers.  The  idea  of  a  greater 
Malax'sia/ Indonesia,  Mchii/ii  Rtiuii,  would  continue  lo  haunt  Singapore. 
common  front  between  these  two  nations,  joined  bx'  race  and  religion,  is, 
undoubledix  ,  Singapore's  particular  x  ision  of  .\rmageddon.  Although 
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Indonebia  rocogni/od  Sini;apore  unilnternllx'  on  June  4,  l.ce  coniacled  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  inlormod  Ihe  -^ox  LM'nmenl  Uial  Sini;apoio  'oould  not  rocot;!!!/!.* 
Indonesia  prior  to  \lala\  sia  undertakint;  '^ucli  an  action. 

Singapore  and  the  United  Stale"  got  of  to  a  rock\  '-tart,  i.ee,  -til!  smarting 
from  the  unexpected  divorce  from  Malavsia  unleashed  a  tirade  against  the 
United  Stales  and  its  lack  of  ci\  ili/ation  in  .\ugust,  l^'i.  At  a  pres"  conlerence 
he  detailed  the  el  forts,  \  ear"  earlier,  ol  UIA  attempt"  to  bribe  a  Singapore 
Special  I’ranch  officer  and  "ub"et]uent  attem[’'t"  of  the  Kennedx 
admini"tration  to  bu\  back  Singapore"  goiKiwiil. 

In  tlie  UIA  apparenth  thought  that  the  communi"t.  oere  gaining 

control  in  Singapore  and  attempted  to  pul  the  head  of  Singapore’"  ISP  on  the 
US  pax  roll.  Ihe  vmerican  offering  the  bribe  was  promplh  arre"led.  \  high 
ranking  US  official  (w  ho  Lee  still  refuses  to  name),  came  to  Singapore  and 
offered  Lee  USS3,o0(),0n0  to  keep  the  affair  from  going  public.  Lee  refused, 
offering  that  he  would  instead  take  SUS  33  million  in  economic  aid,  which 
was  not  forthcoming.-^^"’ 

In  w  hen  I.ee  w  ent  public  with  his  "tor\  ,  the  Stale  Pepartmenl 

denied  it.  When  confi\inled  with  the  possibility  of  Lee  documenting  hi" 
charges  to  an  eager  press  corp"  with  incriminating  tape"  tind  other 
documents,  the  Slate  Department  confirmed  the  charge.  .\s  Lee  pul  it: 

(the  .\mericans|  are  not  dealing  with  \go  Dinh  L)iem  or  Svngman 
Rhee.  You  do  not  buy  and  sell  this  government. -f’’' 

Lee  railed  about  the  lack  of  diplomatic  courtesy  extended  xvhen  he  and 
Goh  Keng  Swee  visited  Xew  York  in  1%3  to  argue  the  merger  issue  before  the 

Sesser.  "A  Reported  at  Large,  .A  Nation  ot  Contradictions, "  Tlu'  .Verr  Yoikvt.  januarv, 
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Lnilcd  \alions.  lie  condemned  the  impudence  and  impertinence'  ol 
\merican  '-pecialisl-  who  ^u,L;i;e^led  hi-'  wife  fh  to  hwit/erland  I'r  the  United 
"^late^  lor  medical  treatment. 

\luch  ol  the  acnmon\  l.ee  heaped  upt'ii  the  L  nited  State*'  w  a*'  based  on 
his  perception  that  the  United  Stales  was  far  more  -upportixe  of  the 
Malax  sian  ;.;o\  ernment  than  of  Sini;api're.  This  was  probablx  true  as 
Malax  sia's  staunch  anti-communism  and  succe-s  in  dcalin;.;  with  its  ow  n 
in'-ur;.;ents  contrasted  tarklx  w  ith  Lee's  lancx  dancins;  \xith  the  communists 
in  hi--  ow  n  partx  .  Lee  was  concerned  with  the  ['O'sibilitx  ol  the  L  nited  State- 
iiiterxemnc;  ;n  Hie  area  in  upport  of  the  Malax  sian  ;40xernment  should  the 
i'aitisli  withdraw  Irom  the  re*^ion.  Ills  public  -latements  concerning;  the 
United  Slates  bux  in;;  and  sollin;  leaders  in  X'ietnam  and  South  Korea  and  the 
possibility  of  the  L  nited  Stales  ;oin;  in  to  help  the  racist  ;roups  there 
(Malaxsial  and  brutalise  the  country,"  xvere  but  examples  of  the  darts  he  flun; 
at  Washington  immedialeix  after  independence.'^*^’”  .An  .Vustralian  academic, 
K.CU  Tregonning,  w  ho  spoke  to  Mr.  Lee  in  September  of  l^ba,  interpreted  his 
highlx'  personal  criticisms  as  a  calculated  plox  to  warn  the  United  Slates  that 
anx  interxention  in  Malax  ia  would  make  the  communal  situation  witrse 
than  it  was.-'"' 

Ihrou'ehoul  l^on  the  Prime  Minister  continued  txi  outline  the 
parameters  of  Singapore  s  foreign  policy,  lie  maintained  that  Ixxo  of  the 
axioms  that  had  guided  the  affairs  of  many  of  the  dexeloping  nations  in  the 
pixst-colonial  era  had  xanished  .  First,  the  idea  of  a  monolithic  communist 
world  had  x  anished  as  ex  idenced  bv  the  Sino-Sox’iel  ^plil  and  the  Cultural 
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Ro\  oluUofi  in  (.'hina.  “^econdlv,  the  notion  ot  Alro-Asicin  '-olidnrilv  \  er^u> 
the  dc'\  t.‘lopod  world  had  fallen  apart  a--  the  colonial  jHH'.er-'  'Aithdrev-v  (the  e 
Aero  certainh'  not  iew*'  shared  b\'  L  nited  State"  [’'oiic\  maker-  at  the  lime). 
With  |■c';.;ard  to  X'ielnam,  the  Prime  Nlini^ler  e\pre""ed  his  com  iclion  that  the 
present  "late  of  alfaii",  with  the  .\mericans  fir^htinj;  to  contain  communism 
there,  could  not  be  a""umed  to  prevail  lorever.  In  an  almo--t  i-lair\o\ant 
a""e"smenl,  l.ee  "lated; 

'.V  e  mij"l  nev  er  believ  e  that  llie  happv  "ilnaliiin  'a  e  are  ;n  a  ill  40  on 
lorever,  that  the  .Xmencaii"  consider  ‘^i>ulh  '.’ietnam  lundamental  ti'  their 
pre^lii^e  and  to  the  \\  hole  "ocurilv  ol  Southea'-t  Aoha... 

...Ae  mu>t  never  a"-ume  that  Ihev  .cant  to  Jo  Ihi"  lor  ever  and 
ever. ..there  mav  come  a  lime  'Alien  their  moi'J  mav  cliaiv^e  and  thev  mav 
av,  no,  Ihi"  i-  not  in  mv  interest.'  If  v  011  <.;et  a  "hill,  a  major  hilt  ol  pt'licv 
alter  the  present  Irugi^le"  in  ('hina,  the  a  hole  'pectrum  mav  chani;e. 
South  \  ietnam  no  Ioniser  becomes  important,  ''x.ew  form-'  to  "ocure  bij; 
j''o\ver  interests  can  be  arrived  at,  and  biv;  power  interests  do  not 
neccssarilv  coincide  with  vour  and  mv  interests.  Sou  might  well  gel  into  a 
"ituation  vv  here  big-power  interests  make  it  irrelevant  whether  or  not  we 
are  engulfed  in  a  bigger  whole...  .Vnd  in  that  contingency,  we  must  have 
the  capacitv'  to  make  it  extremely  painful  and  expensive  for  ever  after 
because  historv  is  an  unending  process."^^'* 


That  l.ee"  remarks  [■•resage  the  \ixon  doctrine  announcement  in  Auam 
bv  three  vears  and  the  "haltering  announcement  that  Nixon  would  go  to 
t'hina  bv  five  vears  is  remarkable.  That  thev  were  made  while  Lvndon 
Johnson  was  still  in  office  and  the  .\merican  commitment  in  \  ietnam  was 
still  on  the  rise  is  astounding.  The  closing  of  his  argument  indicates  some  of 
the  dedication  that  Singapore  would  bring  to  its  efforts  at  building  an  effective 
national  defense. 
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1.00  and  Sini;aporo  ne\’or  did  come  around  lo  diroctlv  support  llio 
Aniorican  oitort  in  \’iotnarn,  nor  did  lho\  oppo-o  it.  To.  Ainj;  'ho  Hrili'-h 
announcomont  ot  Ihoir  impondini;  withdrawal  in  !  oroign  \ffair"< 

\lini^lor  Rajaralnam  o\pro;^'-od  an  appreciation  ol  the  Lnilod  Slater  as  a 
I’acilic  power  and  Sini;aporo  '-  LS  Ambassador  could  call  on  the  Lnitod  Mates 
to  assume  a  more  positive  role  in  the  rei;ion  as  Hritain  had  lost  her  ;^rip. 
The  Prime  Minister,  peakini;  in  Japan  in  March,  l^^lv  exclaimed  that  what 
was  happeniiiL;  in  South  \’ietnam  "cannot  be  repealed  We  cannot  allow  the 
ame  torces  that  ha\  e  emasculated  South  X’ielnam  to  ema'^culale  the  ht'le 
re;.;ion,"  He  e\  on  inoiAed  Hie  idea  that  a  permanent  Amerii.  an  ;nilitar\ 
presence  mii;ht  be  [■'referable,  a  pro'-ence  w  ho''e  credilw  i''rtliines'-.  would 
depend  on  pcrtorinance,'-'‘'  Careh'  two  months  later  the  ^ame  bee  \vould  join 
India  to  call  for  an  immediate  halt  to  the  bombini;s  as  a  necessary  first  step  to 
peace,-"  Later  in  the  \  ear  in  London,  '>n  his  way  to  met  LD]  in  Washini;ton, 
Lee  described  himself  as  neither  a  hawk  or  a  dove  on  V  ietnam  but  an  owP 
lookint;  at  what  was  happening  with  baleful  e)  es,-*‘  The  western  cultural 
connotation  of  the  "w  ise  owl”  certainly  plaved  a  part  in  Lee’s  a\  ian  --election. 
He  spoke  of  both  the  dire  consequences  of  escalation  and  the  dangers  of  a 
precipitous  w  ithdrawal. 

He  was  receixed  with  great  fanfare  b\-  President  Johnson  who 
characterized  Lee  as  "a  patriot,  a  brilliant  political  leader  and  a  statesman  of 
the  New  .\sia."sl  ’’In  U  pical  Lee  rhetoric,  he  appealed  to  LBJ  for  the  building  of 
a  relationship  based  on  mutual  respect.  ’’You  arc  big  and  powerful,"  iic 
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remarkod  but  unless  we  and  others  like  us  in  the  region  can  also  learn  to 
trust  \  our  judgment  and  to  respect  it,  then  I  think  \  ou  w  ill  ha\  e  continuing 
problems  in  Asia.  '  Lee  managed  to  rankle  a  number  ol  people  during  his 
'tay  in  the  United  States  b\  not  taking  an\'  discernible  Aand  on  American 
actions  in  X'ietnam.  The  far  r.;sl  ri'ononiu'  Rt'nt'ir  calegoricalh-  -staled  that 
Lee  was  "sitting  prett\'  on  the  bamboo  tence...to  bend  with  the  wind,  to 
reserxe  position'-  ol  maximum  I lexibilitx',  to  leave  all  escape  hatches  well 
open,  to  sidestep  commitments  alreadv  made."  1  he  lamented  the 

ob\  ious  dedication  to  expediencv  "  in  someone  ol  Lee  s  caliber,  and  made  the 
trenchant  point  tliat  while  expediencv  was  no  crime,  it  was  nn  uncoml’orlable 
bed  mate  with  a  penchant  lor  preaching."^’  ’ 

To  understand  I.ee's  position  is  not  lerribh  difficult.  It  is  onh  irritating 
in  its  pragmatism  and  cynicism.  In  numerous  prior  statements  he  had  clearlv 
revealed  that  he  believed  the  war  was  unwinnable  as  long  as  the  regime  in 
South  Vietnam  could  not  win  the  support  of  the  people.  He  viewed  the 
various  Saigon  regimes  as  corrupt  puppets,  distanced  from  the  people  and 
largely  out  to  milk  Washington  for  as  much  as  thev  could  get  to  enrich 
themselves,  not  their  country.  In  retrospect,  this  is  a  difficult  piunt  to 
challenge.  He  openly  admired  the  \'iet  Cong's  fighting  and  organizational 
abilities,  but  not  their  ideology.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest,  in  a 
Commonwealth  meeting  on  the  Rhodesian  crisis,  that  if  some  of  the  .\frican 
nations  had  similar  armed  movements  that  the  era  of  vvhitc  rule  would 
quickiv  come  to  an  end. 
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^et,  the  prosL'ncc  ot  the  Lnilcd  Stales  in  \  ietnam,  especiallx"  in  lii;ht  ot 
the  impendinj;  withdrawal  ot  the  Hrilish,  boui;hl  tlie  Sin'^aporoaii'-  lime  Iti 
build  up  their  own  deleiise  lorces.  While  it  wa>  in  Sin;^apore  -  interest  tor  the 
Americans  to  remain,  Lee  wa^^  convinced,  tar  earlier  than  mo-'l,  that, 
ultimalelv,  the  cause  w  as  lost.  It  is  difficult  to  pul  a  happy  lace  on  a  message 
w  hose  gist  i^'i  sla\'  as  long  as  \  ou  can  despite  the  tact  that  \  ou  w  ill  ultimalelx’ 
lose,  ■'O  that  I  can  build  up  m\'  -ecurily  arrangements.  P'ul,  as  liie  .\i':'ir:r 
pointed  out.  'Uch  a  I'ne^'sage  would,  ['erhapi-,  have  been  belter  conveyed  more 
vjuiellv  than  Lee''  considerable  ego  would  allow. 

\s  a  practical  mailer,  'Singapore  welcomed  LS  'Oldier-  on  leave  and 
reaped  a  '-ignilicanl  economic  windfall  trom  LS  mililarv  -pending  during  the 
war.  While  the  political  line  may  have  been  not  'O  blandly  non-committal, 
Singapore  certainly  placed  no  practical  obstructions  in  the  way  ot  the  L  S 
effort.  While  the  phrase,  thev  laughed  all  the  way  to  the  bank’  is  a  bit 
misanthropic,  if  one  e.xchanges  preaching  for  laughter,  it  is  probably  accurate. 

.\nother  significant  event  that  occurred  during  the  early  surv  ivalist 
phase  was  the  formation  of  .\Sr.\\.  Ihis,  in  point  of  fact,  could  be  marked  as 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  ^urv  iv  alist  phase.  While  the  organization  was 
designed  as  a  forum  for  mutual  cooperation  in  regional  economic,  '^ocial  and 
cultural  areas,  man\  analvsls  conclude  that  formation  of  .\SL.\X  was 
primarilv  based  on  mutual  securitv  fears  and  weaknesses.-^ 'Whe  regional 
stage  was  set  for  cooperation  bv  the  end  of  the  Confrontation,  the 
announcement  of  the  British  withdrawal  "Last  of  Suez,"  and  the  escalation  of 
the  war  in  \'ietnam.  .Ml  of  these  factors  led  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
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communist  !^o\  ernmcMits  in  Southeast  Asia  to  take  a  more  actix'ist  role  in 
rej^ional  securit', .  The  lears  of  these  countries  (the  rhilip['>ines,  Indonesia, 
Singapore,  \lala\'-ia  and  Fhailand)  were  based  largeh  on  the  tlrreat  ot 
internal  insuri;encies,  with  perhap*'  spon-'orship  from  abroad.  The 
xenophobia  ol  the  c  ultural  Revolution  was  at  its  height  and  the 
re\  olutionary  rhetoric  of  the  Chinese  was  troubling  to  man\  in  the  region. 
I  he  memorx  of  the  bloody  coup  in  Indonesia,  u  here  the  Chinese,  communist 
or  not,  -.uffered  mighlih  at  the  hands  of  the  arm\  were  ^till  fresh  in  the 
minds  ot  the  leader^  of  these  new  nations.  Singapore,  -  till  \  iewed  b\'  some  as 
a  potential  ('hine^'e  outpo'-t  in  southeast  Asia,  had  much  to  gain  b\  becoming 
more  firmly  identified  as  a  Southeast  Asian  nation. 

The  ASE.W  basis  for  cooperation  was  centered  on  efforts  to  foster 
economic  dexelopment  to  den\'  the  potential  "fertile  ground"  of  economic 
doprixation  to  re\  olutionarx'  political  moxcments  which  would  prey  upon  it 
as  a  recruitment  tool.  Further,  regime  survival,  the  .ASE.AX  five  agreed, 
depended  upon  non-interference  in  the  respective  internal  affairs  of  the 
member  nations  to  enable  them  to  get  on  with  the  difficult  task  of  nation 
building.  This  task  was  especially  difficult  in  Malaysia,  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  in  an  atmosphere  rixen  with  communal  differences  that  tended  to 
work  against  such  efforts.  In  all  these  countries  there  were  firm,  sometimes 
draconian  measures  used  to  deal  with  suspected  communist  elements  in 
society.  These  measures,  contentious  as  thex'  were  in  domestic  terms,  could 
have  been  made  extraordinarily  more  difficult  bv  a  regional  neighbor 
proxiding  either  material  or  political  support  to  dissident  factions.  The 
Confrontation  prox  ided  ample  evidence  of  this. 
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rarlier  efforts  at  regional  cooperation  had  failed.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asia  {AS.\),  had  been  formed  in  and 

immediatelv  branded  b\’  Sukarno  ot  Indonesia  as  a  pro-Western  anti¬ 
communist  front  organization.  In  Malphilindo  (Mala\sia,  Philippines, 

and  Indonesia),  with  a  communallv  base  Malav  membership,  excluded  the 
other  states  and  w  as  \  iew  ed  b\  a  throat  b\  man\ .  It  w  as  doomed  w  hen  the 
ronlrontation  becian.  These  earh"  failures,  howe\er,  established  some  of  the 
principle"-  that  helped  A.ST.W  to  -ucceed  where  others  had  tailed.  The 
common  threads  were  unixersal  membership  and  a  non-communist,  non- 
communal  approach.  The  L'angkok  t'onlerence  ol  produced  a  broad 

definition  of  cooperation  between  the  i^riginal  ASt.W  liv  e.  1  he  tw  in  pillars 
of  ASC.W  efforts  were  to  be  economic  development  and  political  stability. 
The  Indonesian  strategy  of  "national  resilience”  perhaps  best  describes  the 
core  of  the  .\SE.\.\  agenda.  President  Suharto  described  this  as  the  ability  of 
the  nation  to  make  the  social  and  economic  changes  necessary  to  progress, 
and  to  meet  all  external  threats  w  hile  preserving  the  country's  essential 
national  idenlitv.^*"  The  acceptance  of  such  an  approach,  although  specifically 
unstated  initialh  ,  prov  ided  the  significant  advantage  of  draw  ing  Indonesia 
into  peaceful  and  cooperative  relations  with  its  neighbors.  This  was  key  after 
a  verv  difficult  period  in  w  hich  Indonesia  had  been  view  ed  as  a  regional  and 
international  pariah.  It  also  represented  tacit  acceptance  of  Indonesia,  with  its 
huge  population  and  strategic  location,  as  a  regional  "first  among 


Regionalism  in  Southeast  Asia,  (Papers  presented  at  the  tirst  iv)nterenre  ot  .ASE.W  students 
of  Regional  Affairs;  Jakarta,  22-25  October  107-t),  Jakarta,  1^75,  p.  8, 
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oqunls.’ ''The  13nnykok  Declnration  embraced  the  widest  po'^sible  principles 
ot’  cooperation  in  the  economic,  .-ocial,  and  cultural  ■'pheres.  The  tenor  ol  the 
Declaration  rellects  these  ''Cntimenl^  and  the  Indonesian  principle  ot 
resilience: 


...  the  countries  of  South  East  Asia  ''hare  a  primary  responsibilitv  for 
strengthening  the  economic  and  ■'Ocial  stabilih  ot  the  region  and  ensuring 
their  peaceful  and  progressive  national  development,  and...  are 
determined  to  ensure  their  [the  ASE.W  ''tales]  stabilih'  from  external 
interference  in  anv  lorm  ot  manifestation  in  order  to  prerorve  their 
national  identities  in  accordance  with  the  ideals  and  aspiration'  of  their 
peoples;^''' 

It  -hould  be  (•>ointcd  out  that  ASEAX,  lor  Singapore,  had  inore  political 
utility  than  anv  other  attraction.  The  economic  utility  to  Singapore  was 
negligible,  as  its  economy  was  far  more  advanced,  and  likely  to  be  seen  as 
more  of  a  competitive  threat  than  a  complementary  partner.  .As  a  largely 
Chinese  community,  there  were  cultural  gulfs  to  be  bridged  rather  than 
common  ties  to  be  established.  Singapore's  ostensible  multi-culturalism  was 
an  anathema  to  most  of  its  neighbors.  What  .VSE.AX  did  (and  continues  to 
this  day  to  do)  was  provide  a  political  identification  with  the  region  and 
regularize  ties  within  the  region.  Singapore  is  often  the  "odd  man  out"  in 
.\SEAX  policy  discussions.  While  .ASE.AX  has  disappointed  many  critics  bv 
its  lack  of  progress  in  real  integration,  such  criticisms  tend  to  obscure  the 
significant  accomplishment  of  these  countries  in  coming  together  at  all.  .\s 
Shee  Poon  Kim  points  out: 


Irvine,  "The  Formative  'tears  ot  .ASE.-XNi;  in  .Alison  hroinuski  ted.), 

UnderstaiuiiiK^  .ASE.A.V,  (London;  Macmillan  Press,  1^82),  p.l2. 

lie)  ‘ 

^'"^The  ASL.AN  Declaration,  reproduced  in,  .Alison  Broinvvski  ted.),( /lutcrshi/idi/iy  ASI.AW 
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the  \Sr.\\  countries  lorm  a  ot  distinct  heteroj^eneous 

communities  that  differ  i;reatl\'  in  tiieir  political,  -^ocial  and  economic 
structures,  cultural  ethos  ,ind  ruling  elite  philosophies.  !  he^e  differences 
have  often  been  fundamental  tliat  lho\  ha\e  predetermined  attitudes 
toward  regional  cooperation.--'^ 

When,  in  fanuar\‘  of  WoS,  Hie  I’ritish  Labour  'jovernment  announced 
that  its  time  table  for  the  withdrawal  ol  its  "Last  ot  Sue/"  lorces  would  be 
.iccelerated  and  all  troops  uouid  depart  bv  I'^'l,  !.ee  went  to  London  to  plead 
lor  an  extension. 

Lexond  difficulties  with  its  regional  neighbors,  if  one  'hinks  back  to  the 
e\  ents  of  '.vith  the  l  et  i^ffensixe  in  \’ielnam  and  acti\  e  insurgencies  in 

almost  all  the  Southeast  Asinn  countries,  it  is  not  difficult  li’  find  grounds  for 
a  significant  degree  of  discomfort  in  Singapore.  \t  the  lime,  to  label 
Singapore's  external  defense  capabilitx’  as  rudimcntarx'  would  have  been 
charitable  at  best  and  reflective  of  hopeless  nai\  ete  at  worst. 

Lee  managed  only  to  secure  a  promise  from  the  British  to  extend  their 
militarv  presence  through  the  end  of  1971.  .\s  a  result  of  this,  security  became 
the  top  priorilx  concern.  With  this  dragon  to  slo\ ,  as  well  as  the  threat  of 
looming  unemplox  menl  due  to  British  base  closures,  the  P.\P  dissoix  ed  the 
Parliament  and  sought  a  new  mandate  for  the  difficult  tasks  ahead.  On 
Lebruarx'  17,  the  P.\P  swept  the  polls  and  returned  the  first  of  mam  all  P.\P 
legislatures. 

1968-1975,  ASEAN  to  the  Fall  of  Indochina. 

With  the  confrontation  oxer  and  a  framework  established  for  civil 
cooperation  with  its  neighbors,  Singapore's  international  position 
Poon  Kim,  "  X  Decade  ot  .‘XSE.AN  l®oo- 1®77,"  .-tswn  X’ol,  17  \'o.  8  1°77,  p.  7?3. 
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^ignificanllv  improved.  The  initial  forav  into  the  Afro-.\sian  world  was 
largely  left  behind.  Toe  contending  that  Commonu  ealth  paiTaei>,  Pritain, 
Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  would  now  pa\  closer  attention  to  the 
(  ommonw  ealth  ''  'pecific  needs. 

At  the  ianuar\'  1969  V'ommonwealth  Prime  Ministers  r'onference. 
negotiations  began  for  a  defensive  arrangement  to  replace  Ihe  departing 
British.  Lee  Kuan  ^  cw  viewed  Singapore's  t'ommonw  ealth  connection  as  a 
-afer  alternative  to  ■\\e''tern  leaning"  policv  that  direct  a''Sociation  with  the 
United  States.  In  a  universe  of  giant  planets,  being  the  midst  of  the 
t'ommonvv  eallh  ctmstellalion  was  a  useful  balancer  for  the  larger 
grav  italional  attraction  of  the  massive  Sov  iet  and  LS  planets.--*  As  far  as 
relations  with  ('hina,  the  Prime  Minister  maintained  that  he  thought  China 
and  its  700  million  inhabitants  were  there  and  could  not  be  ignored.  When 
the  excesses  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  were  over,  China's  power  would 
continue  to  grow,  in  particular  its  nuclear  capability.  Lee  foresaw  a  day  when 
the  major  powers  would  have  no  choice  but  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  of  a 
reasonable  balance  of  power  between  them. 

In  May,  196^  Lee  visited  President  \i\on  in  Washington  amidst 
''Peculation  that  the  Prime  Minister  might  possibly  succeed  L  Thant  as 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  despite  his  denials  that  he  needed  at 
least  10  years  to  devote  to  the  development  of  Singapore.  Lee  had  come  at  a 
critical  time,  just  before  Mr.  Nixon  was  to  make  a  televised  address  on 
X'ietnam.  He  met  with  a  plethora  of  Washington  elites  including  Dr. 
Kissinger,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Clark  Clifford,  and  a  group  of  Asian 

Kuan  X  ew's  analogy  mooted  at  the  vommomvealth  Prime  Minister  s  Conference,  London, 
lanuary  Op.  Cit.  In  [osev  pp. 
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‘'pecialisls  in  Ihe  Department  ot  State.  \Vhile  in  Washington,  news  ot 
communal  rioting  in  Mala\'sia,  in  conjunction  uilh  Ihe  general  election-- 
reached  the  United  States,  l.ee  was  uncharacteristicalh'  restrained,  limiting  his 
comments  to  a  desire  that  the  difficulties  be  resoU  ed  quickK  . 

In  an  inter\  icn\  with  tlie  W:;’  YerA"  Fiiiit-'-  Lee  expressed  his  opinion 
that  a  gradual  disengagement  of  US  forces  was  the  most  prudent  policv  if  the 
N  ietnamese  uere  gixen  adequate  time  to  "get  on  their  own  feet  and  can\'  the 
burden  themsel\ es."---  Lee  continued  on  thi--  line  concerning  the 
\  ietname-=e  taking  up  re^pon--ibilities  the\  should  have  taken  up  long  ago. 
I  wel\  e  hours  belore  Nixon's  nationwide  addre^--  (in  which  he  announced 
that  the  US  had  ruled  out  attempting  a  militarx'  ‘-olution  on  the  battlefield,  a 
one-sided  withdrawal,  or  the  acceptance  of  terms  in  Paris  would  be 

tantamount  to  defeat,  \'ietnamization  was  about  to  begin),  Lee  remarked  that 
every  thinking  person  in  Southeast  Asia  had  accepted  the  drawdown  trend  in 
US  policy  and  indicated  that,  if  orderly  done,  confidence  in  US  commitments 
in  the  region  would  not  suffer.  To  the  astonishment  of  his  aides,  Lee, 
according  to  the  Times,  assailed  Xguven  Cao  K\  of  South  \’ietnam  for  his 
extrax  agance  and  lack  of  sonsitix  ilx  to  his  people.  Lee  w  arned  that  the  mood 
in  the  United  States  demanded  that  the  X'ietnamese  show  the  capacity,  "not 
just  the  xvillingness  -  the  capacitx'  to  stand  up  for  themselxes  and  for  what 
they  beliex’e,  then  this  last  chance  will  pass  them  bx 

.\  month  later  the  Wiishiiii^ton  Post  would  editorially  laud  Lee  for  his 
correct  and  realistic  yiew  of  America’s  position  in  X'ietnam  and  somewhat 
remarkably  comment  that:  "This  counlrx'  has  had  no  stronger  supporter  of  its 

Op.  Cit.  In  losex',  p.  ?0O. 
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X'ietnam  effort  o\'er  the  vear?  than  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew."  Lauding  the  Prime 
Minislei’Y  praginaliMTi,  the  Fo^i  went  on  to  remark  that  in  pri\ate 
conv  ersations,  he  '.vas  asking  less  of  the  Americans  than  the  were  asking  of 
themselve''.  W’liile  he  had  read  public  opinion  correctlv ,  it  puzzled  and 
dismax  ed  him.  He  xxas  realistic.  If  the  public  would  not  -ee  the  war  through, 
it  was  time  to  begin  the  gradual  withdrawal  -  to  X'ietnamize  the  war.  Citing 
the  Prime  Minister^  assessment  the  Tes/  called  upon  Secretary  of  Defense 
C'lark  Clifford  to  follow  l.eeC  adx’ice  and  ‘-ive  the  \  ietname-e  "an  honest, 

«r* 

reasonable  hot  at  llieir  ow  n  -alx  ation."-^  ’  Ik'ing  ^eated  atop  the  bamboo 
fence  had  paid  di\  idend--,  the  x.">wL  despite  his  lanus-like  po‘-luring,  ended  up 
looking  w  ise  indeed. 

.\n  interesting  post  -cript  to  the  above  events  is  \i\ons  assessment  of 
Lee  Kuan  Yew.  It  will  never  be  known  if  Lee  had  any  influence  on  Xixon's 
decisions  in  \'ietnam,  other  than  perhaps  confirming,  from  an  .\sian 
V  ievvpoint,  his  own  assessment  of  the  political  ground.  Xi.xon  commented,  in 
his  1982  book  L  cihlcr^  that,  "the  fact  that  a  leader  of  Lee’s  breadth  of  vision 
was  not  able  to  act  on  a  broader  stage  represents  an  incalculable  loss  to  the 
world. This  mav  represent  the  admiration  of  a  man  who  shared  an  almost 
spiritual  affinitv  with  Lee.  Two  men  who  knew  thev  were  right,  and  used  all 
the  organs  of  state  to  press  their  own  v  isions  ahead,  with  a  confidence  that,  in 
both,  bordered  on  megalomania.  This  admiration  and  affinitv  mav  also  have 
been  mixed  with  just  a  tinge  of  envy  and  maybe  arrogance.  Had  Xixon  had  at 
his  disposal  the  tools  that  remain  in  place  in  Singapore  to  this  day,  Bob 
^Voodwa^d  and  Carl  Bernstein  would  probablv  have  been  detained  without 

Cit.  in  iosev.  p.  slO. 
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trial,  the  'A\ish!)i^^tivi  /\’s/  <hut  down,  and  the  termer  President  would 
certainK'  not  ha\  e  re^i<;ned  in  disiirace. 

‘'in*;apore''^  improved  relationships  regionalK’  vind  a  sottening  of  its 
paranoia  following  the  foundation  of  ASL'.W  i'[''ened  the  door  to  a 
resurgence  of  diplomatic  acti\  itv.  The  reception  that  the  Prime  Minister 
recei\  ed  in  Washington  w  as  also  helpful.  In  June,  in  a  Timi-  jnagazine 

interx  iew.  the  Prime  Minister  maintained  that  e\  en  if  \  ietnam  fell  and  Laos 
and  Lambodia  were  threatened,  Thailand,  with  US  backing,  would  hold.  This 
wa^  of  '-upreme  importance  to  West  Malaxsia  and  Singapore.  Lee  expounded 
on  the  need  lor  economic  development  to  forestall  the  development  id 
indigenous  insurgent  movements  and  called  upon  the  United  States,  Japan 
and  Australia  to  as-id  the  region  bv  providing  capital  and  expertise.  Jle 
outlined  Singapore's  regional  role  as  that  of  regional  spark  plug  for  economic 
development  as  the  "\'enice"  of  a  vibrant  trading  region.  Maintaining  his 
tight-lipped  posture  on  his  northern  neighbor,  he  refused  to  comment  on  the 
racial  riots  there.  He  later  reinforced  his  conciliatorv  tone  highlighting  the  lies 
of  history,  geography  and  family  that  still  remained  between  Singapore  and 
Malavsia,  noting  that  the  two  countries  would  alwav  s  be  interrelated.--'’ 

The  Prime  Minister  v  isited  India  enroute  to  the  non-aligned  nations 
conference  in  Lusaka.  .M  Lusaka,  Singapore's  departure  from  the  socialist  line 
and  increasing  distance  from  the  non-aligned  was  much  in  evidence.  He 
openly  advocated  practical  development  strategics  which  involved  a  large 
wage  gap  between  the  skilled  and  unskilled  and  the  broad  utilization  of 
exports  from  abroad  to  assist  in  development.  He  unabashediv  staled  that 


cit.  in  losev,  p.  ^31. 
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inuquvalit\'  was  o  necessarv  component  ot  development.  Using  Singapore  a;- 
his  example  lie  remarked  the  ‘‘'ingapore  is  dex  eloping  painfiilK  ,  nneqiiallw 
vdten  unjusth-....but  we  are  dex  eloping. 

Follow  iiiii  the  ('onterence  in  Lusaka,  the  Prime  Minister  \wited  Cairo, 
the  Soviet  L'nion,  I'rance,  West  Germanv ,  and  Dritain.  lie  then  journexed  to 
the  L'nited  States  where  he  spent  twentv  davs  at  Harvard  in  a  'working 
retreat.  He  attended  the  L  \  (kmeral  Assemblv  lor  the  lirst  time  and  v  isited 
I’resident  \i\on  once  again.  V")n  the  wav  back  lii  Singapore,  Lee  lectured  at  the 
Fast-West  c  enter  iii  Honolulu,  where  he  expiuinded  on  his  beliefs  that  the 
transition  Irom  the  agricultural  -ocietv  to  the  industrial  ~ocietv  retjuired 
jettisoning  thoso  part"  ot  traditional  value  'Vsiems  that  inhibited  the 
acquisition  ot  knenviedge  and  intertered  with  work  discipline.--' 

Ot  signiticance  during  his  world  travels  were  his  detense  ot  Singapore's 
non-aligned  status  in  Cairo,  despite  Egyptian  claims  of  inconsistenev  due  to 
the  continuing  British  military  presence  in  Singapore.  He  maintained  that 
non-alignment  had  acquired  a  new  definition.  .According  to  Lee,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  cooling  superpower  tension  it  now  meant  not  to  be 
automatically  aliened  or  committed  to  fight  on  one  -ide  or  the  other 
regardless  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  issue  involved.  He  aCo  stated  in  a 
speech  in  West  Gerii  anv  that  Soviet  Xaval  ships  would  be  welcomed  in 
Singapore  for  the  economic  benefit  they  provided  to  the  Singaporean 
economy.  'We  will  repair  anv  vessel  from  anv  country  because  we  prov  ide  a 
service  to  the  ships  of  all  the  world,  ”  Lee  stated,  qualify  ing  his  remarks  by 
stating  that  such  conditions  would  obtain  only  under  peaceful  conditions. 

Ibid,  p.  s80. 

'^^‘'Ibid,  p.  =188. 
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Vddrcs^int;  the  ^nmc  topic  in  London,  ho  explained  Hint  he  '.velcomed  ^uch 
opporlunilie'-  a^  llicn  pro\  ided  a  j'-eaceiul  economic  approach  to  ;.;realer 
-XHiperation.  I  he  ''ame  applied  to  the  ~th  Fleet  and  the  Japanese,  lie  reiterated 
his  hope^  lor  continuiiii;  delense  cooperation  with  the  I’riti^'h,  \lala\-ian-. 
\ustralians  and  \e\v  Zealanders  once  the  British  departed  !rom  Iheir 
Sini;apore  ba^'O^.--  ’ 

''inr;apore  reached  a  new  level  I'l  achievement  when  it  ho'-ted  the  tir-t 
(  ommonw  eal th  Head;-  ot  (Gov  ernment  conference  to  be  held  in  A-ia. 
^im^apore  pla\  ed  host  to  .’2  Heads  ot  Commonw  ealth  nations  in  an  ev  ent 
that,  in  the  context  ol  the  Commonwealth,  had  a  '•imilar  impact  on 
'sini;apore imat;e  a^  hoslini;  the  v>l\  mpic  ;.;ame-'  might  hav  e  had  on  the 
world  tage. 

The  conference  dealt  with  some  difficult  issues,  such  as  the  ongoing 
controversy  concerning  British  arms  sales  to  South  .\frica.  In  true  Asian  style, 
Lee  mollified  the  sometimes  tense  atmosphere  by  stating  that  if  consensus 
was  not  possible  "we  shall  have  to  decide  whether  we  can  agree  to 
disagree. Ihe  issue  of  a  rise  of  LS  trade  protectionism  was  raised  as  was 
the  impact  upon  the  Commonwealth  ol  Britain  "  impending  entrance  into 
the  Common  Market. 

Following  the  triumphant  Heads  ot  Gov'ernment  (  onference  success  in 
1971,  with  the  conflict  in  X’ietnam  winding  down  and  an  American  table 
tennis  team  making  a  precedent  shattering  v  isit  to  t'hina,  the  five  regional 
Commonwealth  partners  met  in  London  to  formalize  defense  arrangements 
for  Southeast  Asia  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  British.  Ihe  result  ol  the 

p.  SQO. 
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iTicetinj;  was  a  joint  communique,  issued  on  April  lb,  l^/I,  whicii  ''pelled  out 
a  new  relationship  of  the  (  ommonwealth  lor  the  delense  ot  \Iala\  a  and 
sins;apore  which  had  been  the  primary  responsibilih  ot  the  [British. 

The  ri\e  Tower  I'^etence  Ministers  <. 'ommunique  recoj^ni/.ed  the 
determination  ot  the  signatories  to  continue  to  cooperate  closeTc  in  the 
region's  defense  arrangements  based  on  "llie  need  to  regard  the  defence  of 
\Iala\  sin  and  Singapore  as  indivisible.  '  The  joint  communique  recognized 
the  "'ignatories  "belief  in  the  ''ettlement  ol  all  international  disputes  b\ 
peaceful  means  in  accordance  with  the  principles  ot  the  Lnited  \ations 
'  harter. "  The  language  of  the  ('ommunique  does  not  require  united  inilitarv 
action  in  response  to  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  signatories,  it  i-  therefore  not 
an  alliance,  but  rather  specifies  that: 

...in  relation  to  the  external  defence  of  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  that  in 
the  event  of  an\'  form  of  armed  attack  externalh  organised  or  supported  or 
the  threat  of  such  attack  against  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  their 
governments  would  immediately  consult  together  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  what  measures  should  be  taken  jointly  or  separately  in  relation 
to  such  an  attack  or  threat. -"'i 

The  initial  purpose  of  the  Tive  Powers  Defence  Arrangements  (TPD.\) 
was  simply  to  fill  the  \oid  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  British  forces  and  buy 
time  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia  to  build  up  and  train  their  own  armed 
forces.-^'-  The  British  Tar  East  Command  ceased  operations  on  X’*ctober  .M, 
1971,  bringing  to  an  end  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  years  of  British 
responsibilih'  in  the  defense  of  Southeast  .\sia. 

Reproduced  trom:  Michael  Haas  led.).  Basic  [\'ctinifuls  ct  Asian  Rt'i;tivial  i'‘ri;;aiusiilioiL 
I  \e\v  \ork;  Dohhs  l  errv,  1^^741 

Cien.  (Res.)  I.ee  Hsien  Loon«,  The  M'D.A  and  Regional  Stahilitv",  A<iaii  iVfi'iuv 
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shorllv  niler  llie  I'PDA  came  into  existence,  the  Mala\  sians  brought 
iorward  to  XSb.W  a  proposal  for  the  neutrali/ation  of  Southeast  A^^ia,  with 
uch  a  status  to  bo  guaranteed  b\  the  great  powers.  Singapore^  s v 
-tripe''  began  to  '-how  clearh'  in  the  debate  «.ner  the  Mala\  ''ian  propo''al  for  a 
/one  v'f  Peace  Preedom  and  Neutrality  (ZOPI  .W).  1  he  ASI'AN  foreign 
inini''ters  met  in  Kuala  l.umpur  in  November  of  1971  to  discuss  the  proposal, 
’.here  was  no  consensus  on  the  Malax  sian  proposal.  The  lhais  and  Filipinos 
did  not  want  to  jeopardize  their  defense  relationships  with  the  L  nited  States 
and  the  Indonesians  objected  to  the  notion  of  going  "hat  in  hand  "  to  the 
uperpowers  as  inconsistent  vxitli  the  principles  ot  regional  and  national 
resilience.  Singapore,  in  a  tx  picallv  pragmatic  assessment,  maintained  that 
such  a  position,  w  hile  laudable  in  its  intent,  stood  \  erx  little  chance  of 
changing  the  course  of  traditional  power  politics  on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers,  should  their  regional  interests  dictate  otherwise.  What  resulted  from 
the  conference  was  consistent  with  earlier  .\SE.AN  agreements.  A  "lowest 
common  denominator"  statement  of  intent  which  accommodated  all 
view  points.  The  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration  (ZOPF.AN’  Declaration,  1971) 
called  for  initial  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  .\Sn.\N*  states  to  secure  boutheast 
.\sia  as  a  "zone  of  peace  freedom  and  neutralitx  ;” 

free  from  any  form  of  interference  from  outside  powers  and  [pledged 
the  signatories]  to  make  concerted  efforts  to  enhance  and  broaden  areas  of 
cooperation  to  contribute  to  their  strength,  ''Olidaritx'  and  closer 
relationship.-"’^’ 


•-■^“’rhe  /'OPFAN  Ooclaralion,  reproduced  in,  .Xlison  Rromoxvski  ted.i,tf/uit’rshnidi)!\’  WSF  t\', 
Appendix  I,. 
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'.Vhile  lliis  document  required  no  real  action  on  the  part  cit  the 
signatories,  the  statement  of  principle  has  endured  and  often  lorms  a  part  of 
the  continuing  security  dialogue  in  the  region.  Rv  again  following  the  least 
common  denominator  approach,  .\SEAX  pro\  ided  a  -ound  basis  for  further 
efforts  in  an  area  where  no  consensus  could  be  reached.  While  geopoliticallv 
insignificant,  the  declaration  was  another  step  forward  in  regional 
cooperation  and  solidarity.  The  abilit\-  to  frame  unified  positions 
encompassing  the  \  iewpoints  of  all  the  members,  albeit  achiev  ing  lew 
tangible  results,  remains  a  feature  of  the  evolution  of  ASEAX  as  a  true 
regional  entity. 

The  ZOPEAX  declaration  brought  to  a  close  the  first  phase  of  .XSE.VX  s 
development.  ASEAX's  major  accomplishment  was  simply  that  it  endured. 
ASE.AX  defined  mutual  principles,  inculcated  the  habit  of  consultation, 
enhanced  regional  trust  and  initiated  a  sense  of  regional  identity.  Eor  tiny 
Singapore,  separated  from  the  other  countries  by  ethnic  differences  and 
without  a  large  traditional  agricultural  population,  this  was  vitally  important. 
The  stronger  its  regional  identity  and  the  further  it  could  move  from  an 
image  as  a  “Chinese  island  in  a  Malay  sea"  the  safer  Singapore  would  be. 

In  addition  to  increasing  commitment  to  .ASE.AX,  the  early  I970’s  saw 
Singapore  adjust  its  foreign  policy  in  reaction  to  the  oil  shocks.  The  neutralist 
policy  towards  the  .Arab-Israeli  dispute  Uh' fiicto  pro-Israeli  due  to  Singapore's 
military  links  to  Israel  and  Tee  s  affinity  for  the  Israeli  position  as  similar  to 
that  of  Singapore,  surrounded  bv  Muslims)  was  adju'^ted  ^-lightly  toward  the 
Arab  position  to  'Secure  oil  -supplies  and  mollify  it  Muslim  neighbors. 
Singapore  sent  trade  missions  to  the  Middle  East  and  offered  its  expertise  in 
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Ihe  management  ot  port  facilities  there.  Singapore  acti\el\'  courted 
petrodollar  investment  in  Singapore,  l.ee  Kuan  ^  e\v  got  along  particularlv 
'.veil  with  the  Shah  of  Iran,  \  isiting  Teheran  in  1^7a.  1  hat  ''ame  \  ear, 
howe\  er,  a  new  and  dangerous  threat  would  change  the  ‘-ource  of  e\  ent^'  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Phase  IT,  The  Shocks  of  the  Mid-Seventies. 

The  fall  of  \'ietnam  followed  quickh  bv  communist  takeovers  in  both 
I.aos  and  ('ambodia  were  the  central  events  of  the  mid-<e\ enties. 
Additionallv,  the  death  Tun  Razak  in  Malax  .--ia  and  ('hou  Tn-l.ai  in  the 
PRC'  changed  the  political  landscape  in  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  election 
of  limmv  C'arter  in  the  United  States  in  I97b  further  muddied  the 
international  political  waters. 

On  Mav  12,  I97n  Lee  spelled  out  his  view  before  the  .Asia  Socieh'  in  Xew 
York: 

I  believe  mv  best  course  of  action  is  to  take  an  intermediate  term  view 
of  events.  I  have  no  apocahptic  predictions.  \'or  will  mv  views 
tranquillise  [sic|  opinion  that  all  is  and  will  be  well,  lor  that  way  1  shall 
surelv  lose  mv  credibilitv  and  reputation... -34 

The  strategy  that  emerged  was  to  increase  the  prominence  of  .ASE.A\ 
with  Singapore  staying  in  the  background  as  much  as  possible  while  the 
United  States  licked  it  wounds.  Still  sensitive  to  criticisms  within  the 
organization  of  Singapore  asserting  itself,  the  role  of  unseen  guide, 
previouslv  eschewed  by  Singapore  was  adopted  with,  if  not  relish,  a 
recognition  of  the  circumstances.  With  a  growing  defense  capabilih', 

k^p,  Cit.  in  Minchin,  p.  18o. 
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Singapore  was  a  quinles^ential  “Nixon  doctrine  ‘-tale.  The  plan  wa'-  to  attract 
a  maximum  of  US  in\eslment  and  to  gather  whate\er  miiitarx  assistance 
that  might  still  be  available. 

The  Bali  (  onference  of  ASEAN  in  Eebruarx ,  l^7b  brought  the  heads  of 
the  ASE.'^N  governments  together  for  the  first  lime  in  what  man\  ha\  e 
called  the  group's  watershed  e\enl.  The  \'ietnamese  victorx  was  a  disturbing, 
though  expected,  event  in  Southeast  Asia.  Possessed  of  the  most  powerful 
arm\  in  Southeast  Asia,  there  was  no  indication  that  the  \'ietnamese  were 
disposed  to  cordial  or  even  functional  relations  with  the  non-communist 
\SnAN  states.  The  need  for  sotidarib  in  ASE.AN,  while  remaining  non¬ 
provocative  to  Hanoi,  was  seen  as  acute  and  drove  the  members  together  to 
seek  more  effective  methods  for  regional  integration.--’’ 

The  Bali  Summit  produced  three  important  documents:  The  Treaty  of 
Amity  and  Cooperation,  The  Declaration  of  Concord,  and  the  Joint  Press 
Communique.  The  Treatv’  of  .Amity  and  Cooperation  was  a  more  detailed 
effort  to  specify  principles  of  cooperation  into  concrete  terms.  It  contained 
proposals  which  endorsed  United  Nations  recommendations  for  economic 
cooperation  on  basic  commodities,  industrial  projects,  trade  and  international 
issues.  .Again,  differences  existed,  with  Singapore  and  the  Philippines 
accepting  a  more  modest  position  on  reducing  tariffs  and  movement  towards 
freer  trade  that  they  desired.  While  consensus  on  regional  trade  was 
difficult,  agreement  on  presenting  a  united  front  vis-a-vis  the  developed 
world  was  more  forthcoming.  This  effort  came  on  the  heels  of  one  of 


pp.  211-212. 

^■>t>David  Irvine,  "Makina;  Haste  Less  blowlv,  '  in  .Alison  Broinovvski  (ed.),Uude>standiit^ 
iSff.LV,  pp.  42-43. 
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\Sl'A\’^  tew  earh  ''Ucce^-ses  ot  obtaining  concessions  Irom  llie  Japanese  with 
regard  to  '\  nthetic  rubber  production.  These  efforts  marked  the  real 
beginning  ol  .\ST.\\  ■'OlidariU  on  a  number  of  trade  issues. 

c.Tn  the  diplomatic  tronl,  the  member'-hip  decided  during  preparator\ 
negotiations  to  remo\  e  anv  discussion  ot  military  or  security  cooperation 
from  the  aiienda.  ('.i\  en  the  regional  situation,  the  \  iew  id  AST.W  leaders 
was  that  such  discussions  would  hax  e  the  etfect  ot  appearing  antagonistic  to 
the  \  ietnamese,  without  enhancing  regional  socurih’.  The  decision  to  a\  oid 
collectix’e  securit\'  discussion  and  rely  on  bilateral  cooperation  became  a  Jr 
‘Jrir  principle.  The  political  nature  of  the  relationship  was  solidified  and  the 
concept  of  national  resilience  was  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  \mity  and 
Cooperation.  This  reconfirmed  the  .\SEAN  principle  that  economic 
deyelopment,  not  military  power,  was  the  key  to  regional  stability.^?"  The 
treaty  also  established  procedures  for  conflict  resolution  among  members, 
specifically  eschew'ing  the  use  or  threat  of  force. 

The  Declaration  of  Concord  outlined  the  framework  for  the  program  of 
actions  to  be  carried  out  and  established  the  administratiye  mechanisms  for 
implementation.  It  pro\  ided  details  on  all  the  areas  originally  en\’isioned  in 
the  Bangkok  Declaration,  with  a  section  on  politics,  economics,  social  issues, 
information  and  security.  The  bulk  of  the  Concord  dealt  with  economic 
programs,  as  one  would  expect,  given  the  tenor  of  discussion.  The  security 
statement  is  telling  in  its  simple  (and  brief)  language; 


Russell  H.  Fitfield,  Xiition/il  ami  Rc^hnal  Interests  in  ASEAX:  Competition  ami 
Cooperation  in  International  Politics,  (Singapore;  Institute  ot  Southeast  .Asia  studies, 
iVcasional  Paper  no.  ^7,  1«7Q),  p.  A. 
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1.  C  ontinuation  ot  cooperation  on  a  non  ASFAN  basis  between  the 
member  states  in  ^ecuritv  matters  in  accordance  with  their  mutual 
interests  A 

The  loint  Press  Communique  '-ummari/ed  tlie  acliie\  ement^  ot  the 
summit  and,  in  tvpicalh'  nebulous  ASEAN  lant;uage,  lii^hlis^hted  the 
signatories  "satisfaction  with  the  progress  made  in  the  efforts  to  draw  up 
initialh'  nccessar\'  steps  to  secure  respect  lor  the  zone  IZOPFAXI"  and  the 
intention  "that  these  efforts  should  be  continued."-'  ' 

With  ASE.W  solidified,  Singapore  mo\  ed  into  the  larger  world  ^tage. 
The  death  of  C  hou  Fn-l.ai  signaled  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  era  of  the 
communist  giants  in  China,  c'hou,  whether  for  cultural  reasons  or  ideological 
reasons,  held  a  particularly  low  opinion  of  Fee  Kuan  ^  ew.  His  passing 
enabled  Lee  to  make  his  first  trip  to  the  homeland  of  his  ancestors  in  May  of 
1976.  He  was  received  by  Mao,  ailing  from  a  recent  stroke.  The  China  that  had 
been  viewed  onlv  from  afar  finally  had  a  human  face.  It  was  at  last  recognized 
that  Singapore  might  gain  from  contact  with  its  "spiritual  mother."- 
Diplomatic  recognition  would  have  to  wait  until  the  rest  of  Southeast  .Asia 
(most  particularh  Indonesia)  came  around,  but  e\tensi\'e  informal  contacts 
would  develop  until  that  day  finally  arriv  ed. 

■Another  significant  break  occurred  for  Singapore  in  1976.  The  PAP 
resigned  from  the  Socialist  International,  preempting  a  Dutch  Labour  Party 
move  to  have  them  expelled  for  non-democratic  practices  and  manipulation 

-“’^Declaration  of  Concord,  reproduced  m  Alison  Bromowski  (ed.),  Umierfittmciin^  ASEAS. 
Appendix  C. 

'^ioint  Press  c.'ommunique,  reproduced  in  Alison  Broinowski  (ed.),  [IniierstanciUx^  AREA'S. 
Appendix  F. 

-  ''Nlinchin,  p.  18(5. 
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and  repression  ot  the  labor  movemenl.  \S  hile  Singapore  mounted  a  hash 
and  elfeclixe  campaign  to  rotate  the  Patch  allegation^,  including  a  book  b\ 
longtime  PAP  labor  leader  Pe\’an  \air  aptl\'  entitled  :luit  '.V.  .'P, 

'.he  break  with  the  --ociali^t  world  was  completed.  It  was  not  completed 
without  a  great  deal  ot  acrimonv.  The  Singapore  \ersion  ot  ^ociali^^m, 
‘ec|ualit\’  ol  opportunitx  ,  not  of  result"  -o  reminiscent  ol  a  clever 
manipulation  of  the  capitalist  credo,  was  tirmh’  established. 

Singapore  s  polic^  of  dealing  w  ith  both  portions  of  the  world's  di\  ided 
nations  was  also  firmh  established  bv  the  mid-sev  enties.  The  bridging  of  the 
'  hina  gap  closed  that  book  once  and  for  all.  Relations  with  Hong  Kong 
continued  to  be  close  and  productive.  Taiwan,  once  a  corrupt  right  wing 
target  of  P.\P  vilification,  overtook  China  in  two  wav  trade  with  Singapore. 
Lee  began  regular  visits  to  Taiwan  and  military  training  ties  were  established. 
Relationships  with  both  Koreas  and  the  two  Germanys  continued  apace 
Dealing  with  both  sides  of  countries  or  blocs  divided  by  ideology  had  become 
an  operative  principle  in  Singapore's  pragmatic  public  diplomacv . 

With  regard  to  Japan,  Lee  and  Singapore  continued  to  court  the  Japanese 
for  investment  and  technology  and  was  open  in  his  admiration  of  the  mightv 
feat  the  Japanese  had  achieved  in  the  post-war  reconstruction  and  rise  to 
world  prominence. 

Lee's  position  on  Japanese  militarism  had  softened  by  the  I970's.  When 
initial  fears  of  a  resurgence  w  ere  apparently  not  realized,  Lee  began  to  call  for 
an  upgrading  of  Japanese  preparedness  and  limited  burden  sharing  with  the 
United  States.  The  election  of  Jimmy  Carter  in  I97b  caused  '^ome  uncertaintv 
throughout  Southeast  .\sia.  The  need  to  check  the  growing  Soviet  presence  in 


Southeast  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  called  upon  the  United  States  to  be 
ielie\ed  of  responsibility  near  the  Japanese  islands.  .\s  the  eighties 
approached,  more  and  more  of  the  affairs  of  state  were  left  to  Rajaratnam  and 
later  to  his  equally  competent  successor  S.  Dhanabalan. 

1979,  The  Crisis  in  Cambodia:  ASEAN  Matures  Politically 

The  \'ietnamese  inyasion  of  Cambodia  in  caught  XSTAX 

Hatfooted.  The  destruction  of  the  buffer  state  between  Thailand  and  X'ietnam 
directh"  threatened  Thai  securib’  and  profoundh  altered  the  regional  strategic 
situation.  With  200,000  battle-hardened  X’ietnamese  troops  in  Cambodia, 
AST.AX  faced  its  most  significant  securit\-  challenge.  A.K.  ’A’eatherbee 
describes  the  situation: 

The  westward  military  thrust  into  Kampuchea  by  the  X’ietnamese  gave 
concrete  expression  to  the  foreboding  and  looming  menaces  that  informed 
.ASE.AN’  security  managers  since  the  communist  victories  in  Indochina  in 
1975.  Xo  matter  how  complex  the  factors  may  have  been  in  Hanoi’s 
decision  to  invade,  it  was  a  dramatic  demonstration  to  a  worried  .ASE.AN 
of  the  willingness  of  its  potential  adversary  to  use  force  in  pursuit  of  its 
external  political  objectives.  The  perception  was  that  the  first  Southeast 
Asian  domino’  had  fallen  to  aggressive  \’ietnamese  expansionism.-^^' 

ASE.AX's  swift  reaction  is  indicative  of  the  gravity  with  which  the 
situation  was  viewed.  .A  w'eek  after  the  Khmer  Rouge  w’ere  driven  from 
Phnom  Penh,  an  ad  hoc  meeting  of  .ASE.AN  Foreign  Ministers  was  convened 
to  craft  a  unified  response.  A  statement  was  quickly  released  deploring  the 
invasion  and  calling  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  of  \’ietnamese  forces. 
IVhile  this  may  seem  unremarkable,  previous  .ASEAX  statements  had  been 

‘-'^'D.K.  Weatherbee,  '.ASE.-XN'  Defense  Programs:  Military  Patterns  of  \'ational  and  Regional 
Resilience"  in  Security,  Stratei^y  and  Policy  Responses  in  the  Pacific  Rim,  Whan  Kihl  &  L.E. 
'.Xnnter  (eds.)  (Boulder  c,o.:  t.vnne  Rienner  Publishers,  1^8®)  p.  185. 


i-'viinstcikint;  in  their  n\oidance  ot  languat^e  that  migiit  otfend  Hant)i. 
Totentialh  contention^'  i^'^ueb.  ^uch  a^'  the  exodus  ot  seaborne  retuiiee'^,  which 
had  plas;ued  all  oi  ASEAX  Ihroui^hout  1978,  had  elicited  onh  the  most 
lukewarm  response'-.  The  lirm  ASEAX  -tance.  in  conjunction  with  pledi^es  ih 
-upport  tor  Thailand  from  the  United  Stales  and  Cliina  lilted  ASE.W  ever 
clo‘'e  toward  the  West  and  awav  from  the  Soviets.  Sov  iet  sponsorship  of  the 
Hanoi  regime  was  viewed  as  the  enabiintr  factor  tor  N'ietnamese 
adv  enturisim.  The  -.;row  inj;  Sov  iet  presence  in  X'ielnam,  bi>th  Xaval  and  .\ir 
!  orce  units,  reinforced  this  drift  aw  av  from  '-tated  neutralitv  objectives. 

\SE.\X  adopted  a  three  pronged  approach  to  bring  pres'sure  to  bear  upon 
'  ietnam  to  end  the  occupation.  1  he  ''tralegv  was  put  before  the  United 
Xations  bv  Singapore's  able  ambassador.  Tommy  Koh.  The  diplomatic  front 
opened  in  the  United  Xations.  In  the  UN,  the  .ASE.AX  delegates  led  a  highlv 
successful  effort  to  deny  international  recognition  of  the  ITeng  Samrin 
government.  Despite  the  pressure  that  the  members  faced  to  recognize  the 
new  Cambodian  government  in  the  face  of  the  revealed  barbaritv  of  the  Pol 
Pot  regime,  the  consensus  of  the  .ASE.AN  members  w  as  that  the  precedent  of  a 
change  of  government  by  force  of  arms,  v  iolating  the  basic  principles  of 
national  sovereignty,  must  be  opposed.  On  the  economic  front,  ASE.AN  led 
efforts  to  isolate  \'ietnam  to  ensure  that  Western  and  particularlv  Japanese, 
assistance  would  continue  to  be  w  ithheld  from  the  \’ietnamese  government. 
On  the  militarv  front,  tacit  support  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  bv  channeling 
t'hinese  militarv  supplies  to  resistance  forces  based  in  Thai  border  areas  was 
commenced.  Bv  maintaining  pressure  simultaneouslv  on  these  three  fronts. 
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VSEAX  tell  that  il  could  ex  entuallv  make  Ihe  cost  of  the  occupation  loo  high, 
forcing  a  withdrawal  or  negotiation  on  favorable  terms. 

As  part  of  the  diplomatic  effort,  Lee  kuan  Yew  ,  '.\  ho  had  a  close 
relationship  with  Prince  Sihanouk,  was  enlisted  to  pul  together  a  alternate 
Kampuchean  go\’ernment  from  three  politicallv  irreconcilable  and  military 
and  numericalh'  unequal  factions,  including  the  frightful  Khmer  Rouge.  The 
ASE.W  sponsored  Coalition  Government  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  (t'DGK) 
was  in  the  main,  an  .\SE.\X  creation.  The  abilit\  of  the  ASE.VX  group  to 
maintain  a  common  front  on  the  C  ambodian  issue  an  impres'^ive 
achie\emenl,  gi\’en  the  somew  hat  disparate  \  iews  of  its  members.  Singapore 
was,  in  public,  particularh’  harsh  in  its  criticism  of  the  X'ietnamese  in  contrast 
to  the  somewhat  muted  \  iew  of  Indonesia,  which  \  iewed  China  as  more  of  a 
long  term  threat.  Privately,  however,  Singapore  had  to  be  "persuaded"  to  back 
the  hard  line  .\SE.-\X  position.This  was  perhaps  a  Lee  tactic  to  w  ring  some 
concessions  from  some  of  the  concerned  parties. ^^2  Despite  attempts  to 
maintain  a  low  profile  in  .\SE.\.\'  and  minimize  differences,  Singapore 
continued  to  be  the  odd  man  out  on  many  issues.  So  much  so  that  Lee 
proposed  a  no\el  approach  of  Eive  minus  One  for  consensus  in  .\SE.\\, 
which  would  leave  the  remaining  four  able  to  enact  programs  without  the 
consent  or  participation  of  Singapore. 

The  era  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew  (as  Prime  Minister)  approached  its  end  in  the 
late  1980’s,  Singapore  had  established  itself  as  an  influential  and  abo\e  all 
independent  player  in  the  foreign  policy  arena.  Its  sensitivity  to  the  ethnic 

2 [inchin  reports  a  shoutinv;  match  between  Lee  and  .Australian  PM  Malcom  Fraser  followiny; 
the  l“80  Commonwealth  Fteads  of  Government  meeting  in  New  Delhi  which  eventuallv 
resulted  m  Singapore  backing  the  hard  line  position  in  exchange  for  rrulitarv  benefits  from  the 
Australians,  bee  .Minchin  p.  1“0. 
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issues  of  Ihe  countries  surroundint;  Singapore  luis  been  acknow  ledged 
s\mbolicall\  bv  its  deference  to  Indonesia  with  regard  to  diplomatic 
recognition  of  c  hina,  hingapore  was  deliberately  the  last  counlr\  lo  recogni/e 
rhina.  In  a  classic,  if  perhaps  misguided,  attempt  lo  assert  its  independence, 
Israeli  President  Chaim  Herzog  paid  a  -^tale  v  isit  to  Singapore  in  \ovember, 
19Sb,  provoking  a  furor  in  its  Muslim  neighbors,  especially  Malax-^ia.  The 
visit  also  sparked  controversv  within  the  Singapore  Parliament,  where 
Muslim  MP’s  issued  a  statement  acknowledging  the  disappointment  and 
unhappiness"  of  the  Muslim  communitv.*^'^ 

The  arrests  in  l^^TS?  of  a  group  involved  in  a  "Marvisf  conspiracv"  and  the 
subsequent  coverage  it  received  in  the  press  (both  locallv  lo  justifv  the  arrests 
and  internationalh  lo  condemn  it)  indicate  Singapores  steadfast  refusal  lo 
bend  to  international  pressure  with  regard  to  its  internal  affairs.  The  L'S- 
Singapore  relationship  suffered  in  1987  and  1988  as  the  detentions  continued. 
Singapore  requested  the  removal  of  United  States  diplomat  E.  Mason 
Hendrickson  in  Mav,  1988  for  alleged  "close  contact"  the  former  Singapore 
Solicitor  General,  Francis  Seovv,  and  other  lawyers  To  manipulate  and 
instigate  Singaporeans,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  particular  political 
outcome.’’^ *4The  United  States  denied  any  wrongdoing  by  Hendrickson,  but 
withdrew  him  as  requested.  The  United  States  asked  Singapore  lo  withdraw 
from  the  United  States  a  diplomat  of  similar  rank.  The  Department  of  State 


^■^^Lee  Boon  Hiok,  'Leadership  and  Secuntv  in  Singapore:  The  Prevailing  Paradignv. '  in 
Leuder^hip  md  Seairitv  in  A^in,  Mohammed  Avw>b  &  C  hai  .Avan  samudavaniia 

leds.)  (Singapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  .Asian  studies,  1980),  p.l7r. 

-  Developments  in  tyitifiapore  and  Malaysia,  c  ongressional  Hearings,  p.  S. 
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handled  the  conlroversv  defth",  clearlv  indicalini;  its  desire  to  ''eltle  differences 
in  a  manner  befitting  relations  between  friendh'  countries.-*' 

Largeh  due  to  the  restraint  ot  the  Stale  Department,  relations  were 
quickh'  on  the  mend,  with  the  Prime  Minister  ‘'fating  in  a  ‘'peech  before 
Parliament  in  [une,  l^8S  that  given  the  importance  of  the  bilateral 
relationship,  it  was  lime  to  put  the  incident  behind  both  parties.  While  the 
State  Department  maintained  its  po.'^ition  of  principle,  opposing  both 
detention  w  ithout  trail  and  subsequent  restrictions  on  foreign  publications,  it 
acknowledged  that: 

It  |dcmocrac\'|  takes  different  forms  in  different  places,  "haped  alwavs  bv 
the  special  historical,  cultural,  and  societal  forces  that  exist  in  a  given 
countrv.  But  it  is  a  strengthening  trend  around  the  world,  and  in  spite  of 
some  recent  disquieting  developments,  we  are  optimistic  that  a 
commitment  to  fundamental  democratic  values  will  continue  to  exist  in 
Malaysia  and  Singapore.-^^^’ 


In  .August  1989,  near  the  end  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew  s  last  term  of  office,  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficult  US-Philippine  base  negotiations,  Singapore  offered  the 
United  States  access  facilities  for  both  the  US  .Air  Force  and  \avv.  .\lwavs  the 
geo-politician,  Lee  was  concerned  that  the  United  States  would  withdraw 
from  the  region  if  the  base  talks  proved  unsuccessful.  He  may  also  have  been 
attempting  to  put  some  pressure  on  the  Philippines  to  mov'e  forward  with 
the  base  negotiations  by  demonstrating  solidaritv  with  the  Philippines  for  a 
continued  United  States  presence.  The  offer  raised  some  criticism  in  Malavsia, 
but  the  objections  were  quickly  answered  to  Kuala  LumpurV  ‘'atisfaction. 


pp.  151-152. 
•^  *^’lhid,  p.  154. 
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!  ho  linnl  ^ii;nilicanl  loroii;n  polic\'  action  ot  Singapore  uncier  Lee  Kuan 
^  ew  was  the  resumption  diplomatic  relations  w  ith  C  hina.  1a  er  sensiti\  e  lo 
regional  concerns,  Singapore  had  pledged  to  be  the  last  ol  the  .\Sh.\\  slates  to 
lenew  the  lormal  tie  w  ith  C  hina.  The  road  was  linalh  opened  lor  Singapore 
when  the  Indonesians  resumed  normal  relations  with  I'eijing  in  August 
jQup  Singapore  followed  suit  in  CVtober.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  was 
ome  c\  nicism  among  the  \SI  .\\  -tales  »>n  ‘singapore  s  delerence  lo 
Indonesia  with  regard  lo  C  hina.  Lee  was  viewed  as  having  built  significant 
enough  connections  -ince  his  first  trip  in  l‘^7fc>  to  gain  all  the  benelits  of 
normal  relations  w  hile  -liH  maintaining  a  principled  position  v  is-a-\  ia  the 
paranoid"  government  in  Jakarta.  The  cozv  position  ot  CA^h  Keng  Swee  as  a 
consultant  in  c'hina  following  his  retirement  contributed  lo  such  this 
impression.  Still,  it  is  significant  that  the  Government  of  Singapore,  always  at 
the  ready  to  assert  its  independence,  deferred  on  such  an  issue.  It  is  a  clear 
indicator  that  the  impression  of  Singapore  as  a  Southeast  .Asian  state  first  is  a 
primarv  concern.  The  political  reality  of  dealing  with  one’s  neighbors  fir'll  as 
the  cornerstone  of  diplomacy  is  a  legacy  which  will  be  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  leader^. 

If  one  central  theme  emerges  in  Singapore's  foreign  policy  in  the  ear  of 
Lee  Kuan  Yew,  it  is  that  the  government  has  consistently  acted  in  w  hat  it  sees 
as  its  long  term  interest,  despite  occasional  missteps  and  behind  the  scenes 
manipulation.  The  vdfer  of  facilities  lo  the  US  militarv  was  made  because  it 
was  ^een  lo  be  in  Singapore's  national  interest. 

Lee  ^till  (1994)  remains  in  goyernmenl  as  the  Senior  Minister  in  the 
Prime  Minister  s  office  and  he  will  continue  Ivi  exert  an  enormous  influence 
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on  Singapore's  foreign  and  domestic  atfairs.  The  '-uccessor  generation  laces 
the  daunting  task  of  managing  a  delicate  foreign  policv  mix,  rooted  in  the 
-ur\ivalist  ethic  of  its  founders  and  dedicated  to  tlie  proposition  that  the 
interests  ot  the  great  powers  must  ahvaxs  be  dealt  with  wiiile  recogni/ing 
regional  ''ensitixities  as  well.  Accomplishing  this  without  liaxing  the 
■significant  reputation  of  l.ee  directly  at  tlie  front  of  the  effort,  has  botli 
adx’antages  and  disadvanta<ies.  With  those  countries  Mr.  Lee  has  rankled  in 
the  past,  and  thex'  are  manx',  the  ^uccessor^  Iiaxe  the  opportunitx'  to  mend 
fences.  With  those  who  have  come  to  respect,  grudgingly  or  otherwi'se.  Lee''' 
considerable  abilitx'  and  foresight,  the  new  generation  will  haxe  to  ['■roxe 
themselves  xxorthx'  of  the  mantle  they  haxe  inherited. 

D.  Defense 

The  experience  of  the  P.\P  leadership  through  the  turbulent  era  of 
merger  and  separation  embedded  a  strong  belief  that  the  new  country  could 
not  afford  to  make  mistakes  or  falter  in  anv  way,  and  that  if  it  did,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  recox’er.  This  fear  of  failure  has  had  its  impact  on  the  countrx 's 
security  policv  and  helps  to  explain  the  Herculean  efforts  undertaken  since 
19b.T  to  ensure  the  Republic's  security.-'"  .As  Goh  Keng  Swee  put  it,  "...If  we 
hax’e  no  defence  xve  will  be  swallowed  up  in  no  time.  ’-^^^Besides  small  size 
and  strategic  location,  the  securitx’  perceptions  of  Singapore's  leaders  haxe 
been  shaped  bv  the  country’s  location  betxveen  txvo  large  Malax  - Muslim 
neighbors.  There  is  a  well  founded  measure  of  paranoia  present  in  Singapore 

-  Bilveer  singh,  "Singapore's  Management  of  Its  Secuntv  Policx’, '  \sw  t'actfic  C>vnmunit\i  , 
Summer  \o.  29,  p.  77 

“'\''p.  cit.  in  Obaid  ul  Hag,  "Singapore's  search  for  Security  "  in  Icudcrsitir  mid  Scaintv  in 
Snutht'ast  .  Lsw,  Stephen  Chee  led.)  (Singapore,  Institute  of  Southeast  .Xsian  studies,  1, 

p.  120. 


based  on  the  treatment  ot  the  c'hinese  throutihout  Southeast  Asia.  IMiveer 
singii,  one  ot  Singapore^  most  prolific  writer*^  on  defense  issues  categoricalK 
-tates  that: 

the  (.'hinese  in  Southeast  Asia  liave  been  the  object  ol  jealou'-x ,  hatred 
and  persecution,  and  are  still  perceived  as  a  potential  "fifth  column  and  a 
\  an;’uard  for  t'hinese  expansionism.  In  \  iew  of  this  fact,  the 
prf'dominance  of  Chinese  demoi;raphic  ‘strength  has  created  ^ecuritx 
problems  and  the  Republic  has  been  charged  with  beint;  a  Ihird  China. 
Viewed  largeh'  as  a  "Chinese  ‘^tate"  in  a  "Mala\'  Sea"  the  Republic  lace^ 
acute  economic  and  militarv  problems  \  is-a-\  is  its  larger  and  often 
difficult  \lalav  nei‘^hbors,  and  this  has  played  a  crucial  role  in  shapini;  the 
securitx'  perceptions  and  policies  of  Singapore  s  leaders.-  ''' 

The  presence  of  these  Uvo  states.  Indonesia  and  Mala\  sia,  with  divergent 
ethnic-relieious  orientations  and  a  historv  of  difficult  and  sometimes  hostile 
relations  with  predominantlv  c'hinese  Singapore,  led  to  a  ^iege  mentalit\'  in 
earlv  Singapore. 

.\t  independence,  Singapore  had  only  two  infantry  battalions  which 
were  trained  and  equipped  mainly  for  internal  security  operations.  Two 
thirds  of  these  units  were  Malaysians.  It  had  no  air  force  or  navv  to  speak 
of.‘"''  The  constraints  of  si/e  (both  geographic  and  population)  and  financial 
resources  limited  the  available  options  of  the  newlv-independent  citv  state. 
Proposals  were  considered  and  rejected  until  the  leadership  decided  on  the 
citizen  army  concept.  This  would  involve  the  conscription  of  "national 
servicemen"  to  make  up  the  majoriU-  of  its  manpower  pool.  This  conscript 
force  would  be  trained  and  administered  by  a  core  group  of  professional 

'"'BiKeer  Sin^h,  '  Sing  a  pores  Management  ol  Its  Secuntv  I’olicy, '  lst«  PKcific  . 

summer  l^Ss,  \o.  2^^,  p.  7*^. 

Sassheen,  The  Singapore  Armed  Fortes,  i. eared  tor  Total  Detente,  '  \<uin  Pck'iuv 
Untrnul,  April  p.o. 

•-’'Ohaid  L'l  1  laq.  "Singapore's  si.arth  for  s.^-uritv:  A  Seiectne  .Analvsis"  in  Lcdiicrslnr  inii 
'^cnintv  in  S'uthca^t  ,1sm.  Stephen  hoe  led.)  iSingapore:  Institute  of  southeast  .Asian 
studies.  )  p.  lAO. 
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otficers  and  noncoms,  enabling  Singapore  to  asi^emble  a  credible  mililarv  force 
quickh’  and  relatively  inexpensivelv.^'^ 

Without  experience  in  such  matters  and  under  pressure  to  mo\e 
quickh',  the  leadership  selected  the  Israeli  model,  based  on  that  of  the  Su  iss, 
but  battle  tested  in  the  Israel's  struggle  for  survix  al  in  the  Middle  East.  During 
the  earlv  I960's  the  similarities  betxveen  Singapore  and  Israel  had  become 
apparent  to  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  Both  were  migrant  enclaves  surrounded  bv 
Islamic  nations.  Both  were  subject  to  what  was  \  iewed  as  resentment  from 
disaffected  Muslims  within  their  own  populace.-*'"  The  Singaporeans  were 
impressed  with  the  Israeli  Defense  Force's  (IDF)  compressed  training  program 
that  could  quickly  produce  combat  ready  soldiers.  Equally  important,  the 
Israelis  could  rapidly  mobilize  extensive  reserve  forces  in  times  of  crisis  to 
meet  threats  from  larger  neighbors  able  to  field  armies  manned  mainh  bv 
professional  soldiers.  This  was  seen  by  Singapore's  leaders  as  a  vital  quality 
for  the  manpower  poor  island  cit\'-state  to  develop. 

Having  settled  on  the  Israeli  model,  a  number  of  senior  officers  and  civil 
servants  fiom  the  then  Ministry  of  Interior  and  Defence  went  to  Israel  to 
negotiate  terms  for  military  advisers.  The  Israelis  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  training  methods,  doctrine,  combat  tactics,  operational 
procedures,  logistic  management,  intelligence  and  so  on.  While  in  Israel,  the 
representatives  of  the  Singapore  government  were  able  to  observe  first  hand 
the  functional  aspects  of  the  IDF.^54 


Shuhud,  The  Singapore  .Army:  "A  Flaming  Sword  In  The  Righteous  Cause  Of  National 
Survival,  "  .tswii  Deteitce  liiurml,  lune,  1987,  pp.  o-7. 

^^^Minchin,  p.  239. 

Shuhud,  p.r. 
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Singapore  quietlv  imported  Israeli  military  advisors,  bv  some  reports  in 
the  hundreds,  who  began  arriving  toward  the  end  of  When  news  of 

this  reached  Singapores  Muslim  neighbors,  thev  reacted  with  predictable 
outrage.  When  later  questioned  on  the  political  wisdom  ot  employing  Israeli 
military  advisors,  given  the  location  of  Singapore  in  the  center  of  the  M  iv- 
Muslim  world,  the  Prime  Minister  responded  with  a  tvpicalh'  taciturn 
answer: 

We  are  not  very  particular  where  other  people  get  their  advice.  We 
turn  to  those  whose  experience  is  relevant  to  ours. ...The  Israeli  model 
offered  us  a  better  pattern  to  go  bv.^*'” 

This  remark  and  others  indicate  the  extent  to  which  Singapore  s  military 
strategy  and  defense  doctrine  are  geared  to  meet  the  perceived  threat  from 
Singapore's  neighbors,  particularly  Malaysia.  Fresh  from  expulsion,  the 
security’  of  the  tiny  island  republic  was  pursued  with  a  vigor  bordering  on 
mania.  In  an  1966  address  to  the  people  on  the  eve  of  National  Day  (.August  9) 
the  Prime  Minister,  exhorting  the  people  to  help  him  build  a  "hard  society,  a 
tough,  rugged  society "  to  ensure  their  ability  to  survive,  commented  that 
everybody  must  know  that  small  though  we  may  be,  this  place  is  not  a 
digestible  morsel. This  comment  provided  the  basis  of  Singapore's  early 
defense  metaphor  of  the  "poison  shrimp,  "  able  to  cause  extreme  discomfort 
or  perhaps  death  to  any  uho  tried  to  devour  it.^^s 

Phis  regional  bias  in  security  strategy  has  remained  part  and  parcel  of 
Singapore's  military'  strategy  since  its  inception.  Size  has  dictated  that  threats 

p.  7. 

!av  Kuan  \ew,  op.  dt.  in  losfv,  p.  477. 

"ibid,  p.  333. 

-  ’^Nlilno  &  Mauzv,  157. 
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from  large  power?  be  dealt  with  through  diplomacy  and  seeking  a  place  under 
the  wing  of  those  more  powerful.  It  has  also  dictated  the  design  of  indigenous 
defense  forces  which  are  quite  capable  of  inflicting  grievous  damage  on  anv 
potential  regional  aggressor.  This  axiom  in  Singapore's  foreign  polic\'  was 
elucidated  in  an  oft  quoted  Lee  remark  made  during  an  address  before  a 
seminar  in  International  Relations  in  Singapore  in 


When  vou  talk  about  foreign  policy,  unless  \  ou  are  a  big  power,  an 
intercontinental  power...  you  are  really  talking  about  vour  neighbors.  Your 
iit'i^hbars  iire  not  uour  best  tricnds.  u'herever  noii  art’... So  mv  foreign 
policy  has  two  objectives.  One  the  right  political  climate.  The  other  power. 
For  you  can  have  the  best  of  political  climates,  but  if  the  prav?  io  ^uatain 
uonr  ro>itioti  ;s  not  there  non  must  iose....—-''-  [italics  added] 

The  National  Service  Bill  was  introduced  to  Parliament  in  February  1967 
just  as  the  first  of  the  Singaporean  military  professionals  were  preparing  to 
graduate  from  the  Israeli  designed  Singapore  .Armed  Force?  Training  Institute 
(SAFTI).  The  first  classes  at  SAFTI  had  convened  in  June  of  1966  and  the  first 
batch  of  graduates  were  commissioned  in  June  of  1967,  to  be  ready  to  train  the 
incoming  conscripts.  The  National  Serx’ice  Bill  made  every  fit  man  and 
woman  eligible  for  compulsory  national  service  in  defense  of  the  country 
beginning  at  age  eighteen.  .As  an  incentive  for  acceptance  of  the  new  system, 
the  ten  percent  of  the  available  conscript  pool  who  would  initially  be  called 
for  full  time  duty  (the  complete  two  year  training  period)  were  to  be 
guaranteed  jobs  following  service,  in  government,  the  Statutory  Boards,  or 
the  private  sector.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  government  conducted  an 
extensive  campaign  to  enhance  the  status  of  the  soldier  in  society  in  an  effort 
to  overcome  the  long-standing  derogation  of  soldiering  in  the  Chinese 


Kuan  'it  ew,  op.  cit.  in  losey,  pp.  ,‘;43-3-44. 
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community.  Singapores  Chinese  (and  indeed  the  Chinese  in  general)  had 
long  regarded  simple  soldiering  as  a  low  status  occupation,  unworth\'  ol  the 
aspirations  most  had  lor  their  sons.  The  attitude  that  "one  should  not  use 
good  iron  to  make  nails"  was  deeply  entrenched  in  Singapores 
Chinese.^^’^Singapore  has  been  moderately  successful  in  the  effort  to  promote 
military  seryice  as  a  position  of  high  honor,  much  in  the  pre-war  Japanese 
mold  (but  without  the  ideological  feryor).  There  are  still  those  who  are  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  military  conscription  and  national  seryice  but  the\ 
have  no  choice  . 

The  Israeli  military  advisers,  who  w^ere  presumably  without  command 
function  in  Singapore's  army,  were  assigned  right  down  to  the  platoon  level. 
The  impact  of  the  Israeli  s  on  Singapores  military  culture  and  operational 
doctrine  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  they  continued  to  advise  the  Singapore 
.Army  at  the  battalion  and  company  levels  until  1973  and  at  the  brigade  and 
division  levels  until  1975.  These  advisers,  most  of  them  tough  young  majors 
and  captains,  have  left  a  lasting  impression  on  Singapore's  .Army.^^’^  The 
doctrine  of  the  S.AF  and  the  notion  of  lightning  attack  by  highly  mobile 
armored  units  under  the  cover  of  total  local  air  superiority  is  evidence  of  this 
Israeli  influence.  This  effect  cannot  be  overemphasized. 

The  military  buildup  began  with  the  infantry  and  quickly  moved  to 
support  arms.  These  all  followed  the  pattern  of  training  instructors  first,  then 
a  first  batch  of  Officer  Cadets  and  then  the  instruction  of  National  Service 
recruits. ^^’2  Signal  Corps  received  its  first  batch  of  trainees  in  1967  and 

^^^Nlilne  &  Mauzv,  p.  1?8. 

-^^1.  hhuhud,  p.7. 

-''2(b,d,  p.  7. 
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<oon  thereafter  began  training  conscript?.  Artillery  training  began  about  the 
same  time  with  recent  SAFTI  graduate?  preparing  an  artiller^■  course  to  be 
iead\'  for  the  first  class  of  conscripts  in  earh'  l%8.  Artillery  was  quicklv 
followed  b\'  Combat  Engineers,  including  a  Bomb  Disposal  Unit,  whose  core 
officers  were  trained  bv  the  British  in  the  UK. 

The  final  support  arm  to  be  developed  was  Armor.  The  original  impetus 
for  an  armor  capability  was  the  desire  to  develop  a  reconnaissance  battalion. 
This  initially  proved  infeasible  and  while  these  plans  were  on  hold,  the  4th 
Singapore  .Armour  Brigade  was  formed.  The  basis  of  the  tank  battalion  was  to 
be  the  X'ehicle  Commando  Unit  (X'CUA.  In  1%S,  3b  officers  were  posted  to  the 
\'CU  where  they  received  preliminary  instruction  before  being  sent  to  Israel 
for  tank  training.  In  1969  training  was  conducted  in  Israel  on  the  .VMX-13 
tank  which  the  Singaporeans  had  decided  to  buy  from  the  Israelis.  During 
their  e.xercises  in  the  desert  the  trainees  used  the  hulks  of  tanks  left  ox  er 
from  the  Six  Day  War  for  target  practice.^^’^  Singapore’s  first  tanks  were 
delivered  in  June  of  1969.  In  July  of  1970  two  companies  of  national  service 
recruits  were  trained  as  tank  crewmen  and  the  40th  Battalion,  Singapore 
.Xrmour  Regiment  became  operational.  The  new  .A.\IX-13  tanks  uere  paraded 
before  the  public  on  National  Day  in  .August  of  that  year.^^^** 

^Vith  the  establishment  of  the  .Armor  Battalion  all  the  necessarx'  arms  of 
the  ground  forces  were  established  and  progressing  rapidly.  The  first  group  of 
national  servicemen  uas  released  to  the  reserves  beginning  in  1969.  Bv  the 
end  of  the  following  year  there  were  six  active  duh'  infantrv’  battalions  and 
three  full  battalions  of  reserx  ists.  Expanded  command  structures  for  both  the 

-‘’■hbid.  p.  10. 

p.  10. 
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acti\  e  and  reserve  components  were  established.  In  1970  the  Ministry  ot 
Interior  and  Detence.  which  oxersaw  the  earh'  defense  establishment,  was 
separated  into  the  Mini'-'lrx’  of  nefence  and  the  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs.  Hns 
was  an  indication  of  the  increasiiii;  complexitx'  and  -^ize  of  the  defense 
establishment.  r>v  1970  the  army  was  on  track,  but  the  air  force  and  navy  were 
‘-till  accorded  a  relati\el\-  knv  priority.  The  announcement  b\-  the  Hritish  in 
19b7  ot  the  withdrawal  “east  of  Suez  i;aye  impetus  to  the  program  for  the 
\rm\'  and  forced  the  goxernment  to  look  for  solutions  to  the  pressing  needs 
for  air  and  '^ea  defense.  When  the  date  for  withdrawal  was  mov  ed  up  from 
the  mid-70A  to  1971  by  the  new  Labour  government  in  l^hS,  the  search  for 
innovative  solutions  continued. 

The  establishment  of  the  LPD.V  in  1971  was  the  initial  solution  to 
Singapore's  more  complex  defense  problems.  The  FPD.A  bought  additional 
time  for  Singapore  in  the  development  of  its  armed  forces,  especially  the 
more  capital  intensive  naval  and  air  arms.  The  "arrangement”  also  provided 
a  useful  means  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia  to  engage  in  a  regular  form  of 
military  cooperation,  a  useful  function  given  the  hot  and  cold  nature  of  the 
bilateral  relationship.  Initially  each  of  the  external  powers  ■stationed  one 
infantry  battalion  in  Singapore.  The  British  contributed  naval  units  (up  to  six 
frigates),  Xinirod  maritime  reconnaissance  aircraft  and  a  squadron  of 
Whirlwind  helicopters.  The  .\ustralians  contributed  one  frigate  and  a 
destroyer  to  the  TPD.A.  The  British  and  .\ustralians  also  assumed  additional 
maritime  responsibilitv',  establishing  a  rotating  submarine  presence  in  the 
region. 

“■'’’Chin  Kin  Wah,  "The  hive  Power  Defence  Arrangements:  Fwentv  Xears  After, '  Tiff  Pucific 
Rl’I’U’tc.  Vol.  4.  No.  3  l^QI,  p. 
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The  rPDA  established  the  centerpiece  of  regional  air  defense,  the 
Integrated  Air  Defense  System  (IADS).  This  initially  solidified  the 
commitment  of  the  t'ommonuealth  to  regional  air  detense.  Australia 
proN’ided  the  teeth  of  the  LADS,  stationing  tiyo  squadrons  of  Mini^c  tighters 
in  Butterworth,  Malaysia  vyhere  LADS  headquarters  was  also  located. 

As  Chin  Kin  Wah  points  out,  the  "thinning  out"  of  external  forces  began 
almost  as  soon  as  their  deployment  lyas  completed.  The  initial  external 
contribution  of  about  7,000  men,  directh'  responsible  to  an  AX’ZUK 
(  Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  Kingdom)  commander  began  to  wane  by 
1974.  Both  -Australia  and  the  UK  were  now  under  Labour  gor  ernments  winch 
began  to  question  the  expense  of  oyerseas  troop  deployments.  The  .\ustralian 
troops  were  remo\  ed  in  early  1974  and  the  last  of  the  British  ground  forces 
had  departed  by  March  of  .Australian  air  power,  howeyer,  remained 

in  the  region  for  some  time  beyond  the  withdrawal  of  ground  troops,  the 
.Mirant’S  being  finally  withdrawn  in  mid- 1988.  Malaysia  now  has  only  a 
minimal  foreign  military  presence,  \yith  rotating  detachments  of  .Australian 
P3  Orion  Maritime  surveillance  aircraft  and  support  personnel  and  a  small 
infantry  company  stationed  at  Butterworth.  The  .\’ew  Zealand  infantry 
contingent  and  air  support  group,  never  ver\'  large,  were  finally  withdrawn 
from  Singapore  in  1989.  .Although  the  bulk  of  aircraft  for  local  air  defense 
now  come  from  the  local  nations,  an  .Australian  officer  continues  to  be 
assigned  as  the  Commander  of  the  LADS,  as  has  been  the  case  since  its 
inception.  The  .Australians  conduct  rotating  deployments  of  T/.A-18  aircraft  to 
Butterworth  and  sometimes  Singapore  from  their  new  base  at  Tindal  in  the 
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Xorthwest  Ferritorv.^*^’'  The  contribution  of  the  .Australians  to  the  FPD.A  has 
been  recently  characterized  bv  their  leadership  as  based  on  political  rather 
than  militar^'  considerations. 

Singapore  made  the  most  of  the  crucial  buffer  time  the  FPD.A  provided 
to  address  the  problem  of  regional  air  defense  for  the  island  republic. The 
Singapore  .Air  Force  was  established  under  the  air  defence  command  in  l%8. 
The  Roval  .Air  Force  (R.AF)  assisted  Singapore  in  establishing  an  air  force  pilot 
training  program  at  Tengah  .Air  Base.  The  Republic  of  Singapore  .Air  Force 
(RS.AF)  began  training  pilots  locally  in  1969  when  the  Flying  Training  School 
was  established.  The  first  group  of  pilots  to  graduate  locally  were  then  sent  to 
Britain  for  training  in  fighter  aircraft.^'^^The  slower  de\’elopment  of  the  air 
arm  is  a  reflection  of  the  perceived  threat  at  least  the  threat  that  Singapore 
was  capable  of  dealing  with  autonomously,  as  arising  from  .Malaysia.  The 
Malaysian  armed  forces  had  no  significant  air  capability,  relying  on  its 
Commonwealth  partners  for  air  defense. 

Singapore  was  left  with  excellent  facilities  for  the  development  of  its  air 
force  including  the  Tengah  .Air  Base,  site  of  the  training  school  and  the  center 
of  regional  air  defense  activities,  and  Seletar  .Air  Base,  which  was  upgraded 
following  the  departure  of  the  British.  The  first  British  trained  pilots  returned 
to  Singapore  in  1971,  the  year  the  FPDA  was  negotiated  and  were  assigned  to 
one  interceptor  squadron  composed  of  sixteen  Fiawker  Hunters  and  a  ground 
attack  squadron  with  sixteen  Strikemasters  and  four  Hunters.  The  aircraft 

‘^"ibid,  197. 

^^-Paul  Dibb,  Reoiezv  of  Australia's  Defence  Capabilities:  Report  fi’f  the  Minister  of  Defence, 
March  198o  (Canberra;  .Australian  c,ov-ernment  Publishing  Service,  198o)  p.  48. 

‘^‘•^bassheen,  p.  20. 

2,  Oppjeral  Research  Division.  I.ibrary  of  Congress,  p.  228. 
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acquisitions  made  the  defense  budget  of  1971  the  largest  government 
expenditure.  This  aggressive  defense  procurement  was  made  possible  onlv  bv 
a  generous  compensation  package  from  the  British  as  part  of  its  withdrawal 
from  its  Singapore  facilities. By  1979  Singapore  acquired  30  Xorthrup  Y-5 
E/F  fighters  which  now  form  the  backbone  of  its  interceptor  force.  These 
replaced  the  aging  British  made  Hawker  Hunter  l-74s.  The  Hunters  were 
mox  ed  into  a  ground  attack  role  u  here  they  now  augment  a  force  of  A-4 
Skvhawks  acquired  from  the  United  States  during  the  1^70‘s.-’-  Bv  the 
beriinnine  of  the  1980's  the  RSAF  was  a  credible  force  to  discourage  anv 
regional  aggression. 

Airspace  restrictions  have  made  adequate  training  areas  for  the  RS.\F  a 
difficult  problem.  Singapore  makes  extensive  use  of  simulators  and  has 
concluded  a  number  of  agreements  for  the  training  of  its  pilots  outside 
Singapore.  Prior  to  the  Mt.  Pinatubo  eruption  in  the  Philippines,  the 
Singaporeans  maintained  a  semi-permanent  presence  at  Clark  .Air  base  for 
advanced  pilot  training  making  use  of  the  advanced  facilities  there  such  as 
the  Crow  V'allev  instrumented  range. 2^3  Singapore  also  has  training 
agreements  with  Brunei,  where  its  helicopter  units  are  routinely  deployed. 224 

The  Mavy  was,  as  the  .Air  Force,  slower  developing  than  the  .Army.  It 
originated  from  the  Singapore  Maritime  Command,  established  at  Sentosa 
island  in  1969.  The  initial  maritime  assets  consisted  of  two  aging  training 
ships.  Construction  agreements  were  concluded  with  the  German  Liirssen 
Werft  firm  and  the  British  \'osper  company  for  joint  production  of  the  first 

271ppderal  Research  Division,  Library  of  Congress,  p,  238. 

272Federal  Research  Division,  Library'  of  Congress,  p.  23-4. 

2'  ^Sassheen,  p,20. 

224ibid,  p.  20. 
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combat  vessels.  The  first  two  gunboats  were  deli\ered  in  1%9  and  the  first 
Singapore-produced  craft  from  the  same  design  were  introduced  in  1970.*^”' 
i  he  Republic  of  Singapore  \av\‘  (RSX)  w  as  not  established  as  a  separate 
defense  arm  until  1^7".  The  RSX  was  tasked  with  hvo  separate  missions 
within  the  overall  defense  strategv,  the  seaw'ard  defense  of  Singapore  and 
protection  of  the  sea  lines  of  communication.  The  \a\'\'  once  again  echoed 
Israeli  Xaval  strateg\',  reh  ing  on  fast  missile  armed  gunboats  for  offensive 
punch  and  pro\  iding  the  Armv  with  sufficient  sea  lift  capabilih'  to  conduct 
amphibious  operations  should  conditions  dictate,  the  latter  being  a  crucial 
tunction  given  SAF  doctrine. 

Results  of  the  25  Year  Military  Buildup,  "Total  Defence" 

■As  a  result  of  its  dedication  to  comprehensive  defense  planning  and 
investment,  by  the  early  I980’s  Singapore  had  built  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  capable  military  machines  in  Southeast  .Asia.  In  1984  the  gove  nment 
unveiled  its  program  of  Total  Defence"  as  a  philosophy  that  would  provide 
an  overarching  scheme  of  defense  synergy  involving  contributions  from  all 
sectors  of  Singaporean  socieb’.  With  improved  relations  with  its  .ASE.AX' 
neighbors,  a  cooling  of  global  tensions  and  a  much  less  tense  and  threatening 
environment,  the  "Total  Defence"  program  was  more  a  renewed  nation 
building  exercise  than  a  shift  in  defense  policy.  Bv  elucidating  its  defense 
vision  and  highlighting  the  part  that  each  sector  of  socieb’  plaved  in  the  grand 
scheme,  society  at  large  was  expected  to  regain  a  heightened  awareness  of  the 
ongoing  xulnerability  of  Singapore,  despite  the  cooling  of  the  sense  of 
immediate  danger  that  had  prev'ailed  early  in  Singapores  existence. 

-  Tederal  Research  Division,  Librarv  of  Congress,  p.  228. 
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There  are  ti\’e  pillars  of  "Total  Defence,"  these  are  described  b\'  the 
iiovernment  as  follows: 

O 

...the  citizens  commitment  to  the  nation  and  their  confidence  in  the 
defence  and  future  of  the  countrv  (Psychological  I'^efencc);  the  unib  of  the 
multi-racial,  multi-cultural  and  multi-religious  socieh'  (Social  Defence); 
Government,  business  and  industry  organising  themselves  in  such  a  wav 
that  the  economy  uill  not  break  down  when  faced  with  external  attack,  be 
it  military  or  economic  (Economic  Defence);  the  abilih'  to  safeguard 
civilian  lives,  help  the  injured  and  limit  damage  during  emergencies 
(Civil  Defence);  and  the  ability  of  the  Singapore  Armed  Forces  (SAP)  to 
provide  credible  militarv  deterrence  against  threats  to  Singapore's 
sovereignb'  and  territorial  integrity,  and  to  secure  a  swift  and  decisixe 
victory  over  aggressors  ‘should  deterrence  and  diplomacy  fail  (Military 
Defence 


Using  the  above  defined  "pillars"  one  can  usefullv  look  back  at  the 
accomplishments  of  Singapore  in  the  first  twentx  -five  years  of  its  existence  as 
an  independent  nation.  The  'Total  Defence"  concept  is  unique  among 
Southeast  .Asian  nations  and  is  designed  to  limit  Singapore's  vulnerability  to 
e.xternal  and  internal  threats  through  preparedness,  awareness  and,  if  need  be, 
action.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  defense  philosophx'  is  its 
extension  of  the  defense  rhetoric  into  spheres  that  are  rarely  addressed  in 
these  terms  in  most  countries,  especially  in  peacetime.  The  first  two  pillars  of 
the  Total  Defence"  structure.  Psychological  Defence  and  Social  Defence 
deserv’e  special  mention  as  these  are  easily  the  most  controversial.  Because  of 
the  internal  nature  of  these  "pillars"  they  will  be  examined  in  the  section 
dealing  with  politics  that  follows  the  defense  discussion.  It  is  only  important 


^Ministry  of  Defence  (Singapore),  Defence  of  Singapore  1992  -  1993  (Singapore;  Public 
Affairs  Department  .MIIsiDEF,  1^02),  pp.  13- lo. 
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lo  note  here  their  appearance  in  the  context  of  the  overall  defense  strategy 
and  philosophv. 

Military  Defence 

Althout;h  Militar\’  Defence'  appears  last  in  the  context  ot  the 
>;o\ernment  description  of  "Total  Defence",  the  Singapore  Armed  Forces 
(S.AF)  w  ill  be  examined  first  as  the  civil  and  economic  defense  factor^  are 
closeh'  related  to  the  functions  of  the  SAF. 

Na  tio nu  I  ^eroice 

The  conscription  ^\  stem  upon  which  the  armv  depends  for  most  of  it'^ 
manpower  requires  all  able-bodied  citizens  ox  er  the  age  of  IS  to  be  available 
for  service  to  the  nation.  Conscripts  form  the  bulk  of  the  actixe  force  (hO^c) 
and  on  completion  become  part  of  the  reserve  force  which  comprises  S0%  of 
the  total  S.AF.  At  any  one  time,  30,000-40,000  Singaporeans  are  serving  their 
conscription  and  another  200,000  are  part  of  the  reserve  force  in  the  S.AF.^"" 
The  conscription  system  ensures  that  the  S.AF  has  access  to  the  manpower 
resources  of  the  entire  countrx'.  The  best  candidates  from  this  pool  are  selected 
for  officer  and  \oncom  training,  serving  an  additional  six  months  to  acquire 
the  additional  training.  They  become  the  section  leaders  and  platoon 
commanders  of  the  S.AF  and  when  released  to  the  reserves  continue  to 
upgrade  their  skills  and  rise  in  rank  through  military  schooling.  These 
officers  fill  the  bulk  of  the  leadership  positions  in  the  reserve  force.  Military 
serx’ice  for  reservists  ends  at  age  30  for  officers  and  40  for  all  others. 

'On^  Boon  KweeiMajor  RSAF),  .\  Coitsaipt  Milifarv  Force  ns  n  Credible  Deh'itse  <Mstein  for 
It  Small  Nation:  llie  Case  of  Singapore  and  Taman.  Masters  Thesis  prepared  tor  the  US  Armv 
U'ar  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  I’A.  1987,  p.  '^2. 
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With  the  bulk  ot  it?  strength  in  the  reserve?,  heaw  ompha?i>  i*-  placed 
on  maintaining  operational  readiness.  The  .singaporean  '^vslem  involves  the 
transter  ot  entire  units  from  active  to  reserve  dut\,  together  with  the  bulk  ot 
their  otficers  and  \("Os.  C  onscript  soldiers.  Iherelore,  usualh  remain  in  the 
<ame  unit  with  wh^ch  thev  trained,  enhancing  unit  cohesion  and  esprit  de 
Corps.  Reserve  unit  training  is  accompli'-hed  in  a  thirteen  vear  cvcle 
in\olving  annual  in-camp  training  and  routine  phvsical  titness  training. 
Reserx  e  officers  hold  mam'  ke\'  command  and  ■-taff  billets. As  a  reporter 
from  the  .\sian  Defence  lournal  described  it: 

Unlike  the  reser\’ists  in  other  ASE.W  armed  forces,  those  in  the  S.\r 
have  be  well  tested  in  the  open  mobilization  svstem...(the  reser\’es|  -^tate  of 
operational  readiness  is  exceptionally  high,  w  hich  is  to  be  expected  in  a 
nation  that  regards  itself  \’ulnerable  to  foreign  interference. 

The  conscription  system  and  active  reserve  solved  the  immediate 
manpower  problems  of  the  S.\F,  both  in  qualih-  and  quantiW,  and  continues 
to  adequately  fulfill  its  needs  today. 

Republic  of  Singapore  Army 

Active  duW  .\rmy  strength  leveled  out  at  roughlv  4a, 000  of  whom  .44,000 
are  national  servicemen.  Reserve  strength  stands  at  250,000.  The  .\rmy 
consists  of  three  divisions,  two  of  which  are  reserve  units.  In  addition  to  the 
Divisional  Groups  there  are  two  commando  battalions  of  infantrv,  two 
Armored  Brigades  and  a  Tank  Battalion.  Support  Artillerv,  Engineer  and 
Signal  Battalions  round  out  the  force.  The  Armv  has  350  French  designed 

-y^Ibid,  p.38. 

‘^Sassheen,  p.l  1. 

addition  to  ser.'ms  in  the  S.-\F,  National  Seix  icemen  ma\  s.-r.'e  in  the  Singapore  Police 
l  orce  or  the  Singapore  c  ivil  Defense  Force.  The  numbers  .serving  in  these  organizations  is  sniall 
compared  to  those  seix  ing  in  the  SAF. 
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(ilAI  \MX-13  tanks  and  in  excess  ot  1000  »t;niored  personnel  carriers.  I  he 
\rtiller\  fields  more  than  ^^0  nTpim  j^uns,  uhich  Singapore  i  no’e 
l-'roducing  locallv.  Additional  fire^  >  ver  is  provided  by  Slmm  and  lot'mm 
mortars  and  the  new  localh  produced  120mm  nortar,-''’ 

SAP  doctrine,  although  nev’er  explic’th"  stated  as  such,  embraces  the 
concept  of  forward  defense,  including  the  doctrine  of  preventative  attack.  The 
assumptions  this  rests  upon  arc  twofold,  first,  Singapore  will  defend  itself  as 
lar  from  its  border  as  possible  and  '-econd,  the  SAP  w  ill  preempt  militarv 
aggression  bv  dealing  the  first  blow.-''s  While  this  mav  seem  an  unduly 
threatening  posture  across  the  causewav,  Shuhud  Saaid,  points  out  the 
reasons  for  ^uch  an  approach: 

*ft  is  difficult  to  defeat  or  dislodge  a  numerically  superior  attacking 
force  if  the  S.AP  is  obliged  to  deploy  its  forces  into  defensive  positions 
within  such  a  confined  and  congested  area  as  Singapore. 

^Taking  the  war  to  the  enemy  denies  him  initial  success  in  his 
offensive  and  avoids  the  need  of  having  to  eventually  retake  ground 
ceded  to  him. 

^Starting  its  defence  as  far  forward  as  practical  ensures  that  its  forces 
have  the  greatest  possible  operational  and  tactical  depth. 

^Because  Singapore  is  more  a  citv  than  a  state,  a  strategy  which  calls  for 
a  war  to  be  fought  on  the  home  ground’  would  be  economicallv  ruinous 
and  psvchologicallv  unacceptable.  Prom  Singapore's  perspective,  it  is  far 
better  to  stop  the  rampaging  bull  a  safe  distance  from  one's  shop  than 
wrestling  with  it  after  it  has  entered  the  shop.  One  may  eventuallv  kill  it, 
but  not  before  it  has  wrought  untold  damage  on  all  that  expensive 
crockerv.-^^^ 


statistics  from  Hir  Balance  19.92-1993,  The  International  Institute  of  Strategic 

studies  (London:  Brassevs,  p.  15“-le0. 

shuhud  saaid,  "cTirding  up  for  total  attack  through  Total  Defence, '.  IsiWii  Defence 
iounial,  Tehruarv  1«87,  p.  7. 

-''"3bid,  p.  10. 
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The  Republic  of  Singapore  Air  Force 

Ke\  lo  an\'  ^uch  strategv  would  be  control  of  the  air.  Tlie  Republic  of 
Singapore  Air  Rorce  (RS.\F>  is  the  ‘showpiece  of  the  SAF.  Ihe  force  is 
comprised  of  h.OOO  active  dub’  personnel,  3,000  of  wiiom  are  conscripts  and 
fill  onlv  support  roles.  It  is  quantitativelv  larger  than  that  of  both  its  regional 
neighbors  and  qualitati\el\'  superior  as  well.  In  the  fighter;  attack  role  at  the 
end  of  the  1%0’s  it  has  a  fleet  of  three  squadrons  (h3  total  aircraft)  of  upgraded 
.\-4  Super  Skvhawks  for  the  ground  attack/support  role,  augmented  b\'  the 
aging  Hunters.  Its  interceptor  force  i-'  comprised  of  2  Squadrons  of  F-3s  (a 
total  of  29  fiiihter  contisiured  aircraft  and  S  RF-os  for  airborne 

C"  O 

reconnaissance).  The  real  qualitativ’e  edge  of  the  RSAF  is  its  AE\V  capabilitw 
Singapore  acquired  4  E2-C  Hawkeye  early  warning  aircraft  from  the  United 
States,  the  first  being  delivered  in  1987.  Truly  an  awesome  force  multiplier, 
the  Hawkeyes  provide  Singapore  with  a  trump  card  in  any  regional  air  war. 
The  capabilities  of  the  Hawkeyes  are  unmatched  by  Singapore’s  regional 
neighbors.  Referring  once  again  to  the  Israeli  connection,  the  performance  of 
the  Hawkeves  in  the  air  war  with  the  Svrians  over  the  Bekaa  X'allev  in  1982 
was  singled  out  by  the  Israelis  as  the  most  crucial  factor  in  their  dominance  of 
the  air.  The  E-2’s  detected  Syrian  fighters  on  their  takeoff  rolls  prior  to  leaving 
the  ground  and  the  attacks  and  intercepts  directed  by  the  E-2  radar  operators 
decimated  the  Syrian  .Air  Force.  The  comments  of  some  "interested 
observers’  in  Southeast  .Asia  are  germane.  Said  one  such  observer,  "With  the 
Hawkeyes,  the  RS.AF  can  neutralize  our  air  force  in  a  matter  of  hours  and 
proceed  to  destroy  our  critical  C3  nodes:  command  posts,  communication 
centers,  earlv  warning  sites...”  Another  regional  observer  stated,  in  a 
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''Omewhat  more  '^uccinct  manner.  "When  the  RSAT  Hauke\  es  L'nter  ^erx  ice, 
we  can  kiss  our  Air  Force  i;ood-b\  e.  * 

The  RSAl  total  ot  more  than  130  aircratt  are  more  than  rei;ional 
neii;hbors  Malax  ^ia  and  Indonesia  combined.  Singapore  also  pi>S'-esse''  a 
helicopter  lleet  'sufficient  to  'support  airborne  assault  operation's  in 
conjunction  with  the  armx' A  commando  units.  I’x'  the  end  of  the  decade 
contracts  had  been  concluded  for  one  squadron  (nine  aircraft)  of  F-lb  A  and  B 
models  with  long  term  options  for  more,  to  continuallx  maintain  the  RSAl  's 
regional  air  superiority.  Plans  were  made  for  the  acquisition  of  Maritime 
Surxeillance  Aircraft  (Fokker  MPA'S)  in  the  late  eighties  to  breach  a 
'significant  gap  in  maritime  patrol  and  ASW  lircratt.  I  he  llawkex  es  are  useful 
in  this  regard  as  well.  With  excellent  radar  coverage  and  command  and 
control  capability,  the  n-2’s  can  significantly  decrease  time  necessary  for  patrol 
or  attack  aircraft  to  locate  suspected  hostile  vessels. 

The  Republic  of  Singapore  Nuvxj 

From  its  inauspicious  beginnings  as  a  fleet  of  two,  the  Republic  of 
Singapore  \avy  (RSX)  has  expanded  to  become  a  credible,  if  not 
overwhelming,  force.  The  RSN’s  immediate  /.one  of  responsibility  is  the 
confined  area  of  the  Straits. ^‘'^.Aside  from  primary  duties  of  protecting 
Singapore  from  seaborne  threats  and  securing  the  Sea  Lines  of 
Communication  (SLOC's),  the  RSN  conducts  anti-piracv  patrols,  fishery 
protection,  coastal  patrol  and  assists  in  air-sea  rescue.  A  neccssarilx  unstated 

•-A*Sources  unnamed.  Op.  c'lt.  in  baaid,  "Tlie  Singapore  .-Xrmed  Forc'es.  Girding  tor  Total 
Attack..."  p.  IQ. 

Toremans,  "The  Republic  ot  Singapore  Niavv,"  'Siwal  h'lcfs,  Xol.  XXIX  \o.  1,  IQO'i, 

P.ll. 
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mission  of  the  RS\  (in  conjunction  with  tlie  RSAF)  would  be  interdiction 


'-ea  traffic  between  east  and  west  Malavsia  in  time  of  conflict.  It  would  also 
attempt  to  preclude  support  for  Mala\  sia  from  Indonesia  in  the  same  scenario 
should  such  be  forthcoming. 

The  4,300  man  force  operates  approximately  40  •^hips  from  its 
headquarters  at  Palau  Rrani.  The  Vavv  operates  six  separate  squadrons  of 
ships  and  emphasizes  ^ea  denial  through  the  use  of  Past  Attack  ('raft.  Its  six 
modern  \’ictor[i  class  missile  cor\’ettes  and  six  coastal  missile  craft  are 

all  equipped  with  Harpoon  anti-ship  missiles. 

The  RSN’  possesses  IS  '-mailer  patrol  craft  and  two  aging  minesweepers. 
This  glaring  deficiencv  in  mine  countermeasures  has  been  addressed  bv 
concluding  a  contract  with  a  Swedish  firm  for  four  modern  mine 
countermeasures  craft.  The  Navy  does  possess  the  ability  to  support 
amphibious  operations,  although  its  five  remaining  (four  operational)  US 
made  Euduraucc  class  LST’s  are  World  War  II  vintage  and  beg  replacement. 
The  Navv  also  has  three  hovercraft  and  four  Ramp  Powered  Lighters  (a 
medium  landing  craft)  and  a  large  number  of  small  assault  craft  for  the 
amphibious  role  (crossing  the  narrow  Strait  of  Johor,  after  all,  would  not 
require  large  seaworthy  craft).^^^ 

The  Eighties,  the  metaphor  changes. 

Bv  1983  Singapore's  military  preparedness  had  improved  to  the  point 
that  Singapore's  leadership  was  able  to  change  the  metaphor  of  the  poisonous 


.Xlilitarv  Balance  1^02-1^^93,  p.  loO 
‘^'Guy  roremans,  p.  o. 
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-hrimp.  (kill  (.'hok  long,  Uien  Minister  ol  Detence  (who  ^ubsequenth' 
'Ucceeded  I.ee  Kuan  a-'  Prime  Minister  in  1*^00)  described  the  ■'hift  as  follow'': 

We  prefer  lo  think  of  ourselves  as  a  porcupine  -  friendlv,  no  threat  to 
anyone.  Put  if  the  porcupine  in  threatened,  the  quills  w  ill  be  up  in  defense 
of  itself.  If  the  predator  insists  I'li  lurther  anno\  ing  the  porcupine,  the 
porcupine  will  rush  backwards,  of  course,  with  the  quills  up,  charge 
backwards  into  the  bigger  predator  and  the  quills  can  cause  an  awful  lot  of 
pain.  There  are  \  er\’  few  animals  that  can  take  on  the  porcupine.  That  is 
the  kind  of  o\  erall  defense  strategy  which  we  will  have.-'^'''' 

The  rush  of  the  porcupine  backwards  ''eems  to  clearh  indicate  that  the 
quilK  w  ould  be  piiinted  ''quareh'  at  Malaysia. 

file  DoDin^iluu  Scenario,  War  With  Muluusiu 
In  a  quite  proxocatixe  article  on  the  Singapore/ Malax  sia  nevus,  Tim 
Huxley,  a  longtime  Singapore  and  Southeast  Asia  watcher,  labels  war  with 
Malaysia  Thinking  the  unthinkable."  Huxley  asserts  that  the  whole  structure 
of  the  S.AF,  with  its  heavy  emphasis  on  armor,  capability  for  rapid 
mechanized  movements  and  close  air  support  is  designed  specifically  for 
operations  across  the  causeway  and  up  the  peninsula.  While  Soviet-inspired 
\'ietnamese  adventurism  may  have  provided  Singapore  a  useful  cover  for 
many  years,  the  main  impetus  for  Singapore's  military  build  up  and 
continuing  modernization  was  nev’er  a  communist  military  threat. Huxlev 
goes  on  to  assert  that  Singapore  would  aim  to  disable  Malaysia  with  a  brutal 
and  fearless  preemptive  strike,  much  in  the  manner  of  their  Israeli  mentors. 
The  ‘-cenario  that  Huxlev  envisions  has  Singapore  initially  establishing 
complete  control  of  the  air,  destrov  ing  most  of  the  Malaysian  .Air  Force  on  the 

cit.  in  Bilveer  Sln^h,  "Singapore's  Management  ...'"p. 

*•^'A^u.\lev,  p.  205. 
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ground,  as  in  the  1^82  Israeli  campaign.  The  ueakness  of  Malaysian  air 
defenses  makes  this  an  entireh'  probable  outcome.  The  Arm\  uould  conduct 
a  litrhtnine;  armored  assault  across  the  cause\s  av,  ^vhich  would  ha\  e  been 
■secured  b\’  para-dropped  commandos  and  helicopter  borne  strike  units.  The 
highly  mobile  mechanized  armor  units  would  then  move  rapidly  up  the 
peninsula  under  cover  of  the  R‘'  \.r,  with  the  RS\  securing  the  maritime 
flanks  against  interference  by  the  Malaysian  Navy  and  pre\’enting 
interference  by  naval  units  of  any  "interested"  regional  powers--e.g. 
Indonesia.  Hu\le\-  anticipates  that  Singapore's  forces  would  penetrate  the 
peninsula  about  SOkm  into  Johor  and  establish  a  defensive  line  there.  Such 
an  operation  would  secure  Singapore's  water  --upply  and  prov  ide  the  S.AF 
with  substantial  strategic  depth,  leaving  Singapore  outside  the  range 
Malaysia's  artillery.  Occupation  of  southern  Johor,  relatively  sparsely 
populated  and  containing  a  disproportionate  ethnic  Chinese  population, 
would  be  a  verv*  difficult,  but  manageable,  proposition.^"^ 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  S.AF  appears  to  be  designed  for 
operation  just  as  Hu.xlev  describes,  the  chances  of  such  a  scenario  developing 
are  remote.  Resort  to  force  would  only  be  attempted  under  the  most  grievous 
circumstances.  The  prov’ocation  for  Singapore  to  act  would  have  to  be 
extreme.  The  damage  to  Singapore's  cherished  reputation  as  a  safe  and 
profitable  haven  for  foreign  investment,  would  be  ''everelv  damaged.  Almost 
instantly,  Singapore  would  be  transformed  explicitly  into  what  it  has  been 
imly  implicitly  in  the  past,  the  Israel  of  Southeast  Asia.-'-l 

Hu.\lev,  "Singapore  and  Malavsia:  A  Precarious  Balance.  "The  Pacific  Rei'icic.  \'ol.  4. 
\'o.3  lQ91,p.  '208 
-^Mbid,  p.  210. 
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Singapore’s  caretullv  cultivated  military  prowess  and  the  ability  to  inflict 
'-evere  damage  on  Malax  ^ia  is  a  deterrent  capabilitx  ,  nex  er  intended  to  be 
used.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  linx'  Singapore  is  extremely  \  ulnerable  to 
inxasion  from  the  peninsula.  Should  the  regime  in  Malaysia  be  oxerthroxxn, 
or  a  fundamentalist  Muslim  leader  come  to  power,  admittedlx  an  unlikely 
prospect,  the  situation  could  change  '^o  rapidlx’  that  time  would  simplx'  not 
permit  Singapore  sufficient  warning  to  prepare  to  defend  itself  otherwise.  In  a 
\  erx  real  sense,  the  causexvax  to  Johor  is  Singapore’s  ’Fulda  C'.ap,  ”  a  scenario 
that  all  wish  to  avoid  but  nonetheless  the  central  focus  of  militarx'  planning. 
This  mind-set  is  well  described  bx'  Shuhud  Saaid: 


The  reunification  fear  -  utterly  incomprehensible  and  irrational  from 
Malax  sia’s  perspectix’e  -  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  Singapore’s  pol’tical 
culture  and  its  leaders’  thought  processes  that  short  of  an  act  of  God  (such 
as  Malaysia  being  submerged  under  1,000  meters  of  water  'ui  .Atlantis) 
little  can  be  done  to  minimise  or  erase  the  fear...  Mindful  of  the  military 
mistakes  the  British  made  in  the  Far  East  during  World  War  II  -  mistakes 
xvhich  ultimately  led  to  the  fall  of  Singapore  -  much  of  the  country's 
defence  planning  has  been  geared  toward  meeting  the  threat  from  the 
north  ...  Indeed,  the  much  feared  and  fully  expected  invasion  from  the 
north’  -  xvhether  bx'  \'ietnam  or  some  other  regional  poxver  is  immaterial  - 
is  an  almost  obligatory  initiating  scenario  for  Singapore  s  wargamers.  This 
scenario  is  now  '^o  firmly  ^et  in  concrete  that  to  try  to  convince 
Singaporeans  otherwise  is  an  exercise  in  futilitx  .'^'^ 


Lest  its  northern  neighbor  doubt  Singapore's  resolve,  the  S.\F  has  made 
clear  its  determination  to  resist  and  defeat  any  attempt  to  compromise  its 
hard  won  sovereignty.  Consider  the  farewell  speech  of  the  Prime  Minster’s 
mercurial  son,  gixen  upon  his  retirement  from  the  S.AF.  Brigadier  General 
(Reserxe)  Lee  Ilsien  Loong  has  obx’iously  inherited  at  least  a  portion  of  his 
father  s  rhetorical  skills: 

“^‘^^Saaid.  "Girding  up  tor  Total  Attack...  "pp.  o-lO. 
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The  SAT  is  an  dimed  force;  it  is  not  a  civilian  corporation. 

Its  mission  is  to  defeat  its  enemies,  ruthlessh  and  completeh  .  II  i^  an 
instrument  ot  controlled  fur\  .  Soldier*^  must  !ia\’e  '-leel  in  their 
^ou Is... must  learn  to  kill  and  not  flinch,  to  destro\  and  not  feel  pih  .  to  be  a 
flaming  sword  in  the  righteous  cause  of  national  survi\  al.-‘’ ' 

Lee  the  Younger  s  rhetoric  later  in  the  l^SO's  caused  Singapore  --ome 
difficulties  with  its  regional  neighbors.  B.  G.  Lee  was  questioned  on 
restrictions  on  Muslim  Mala\  s  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  The  particulars  of 
the  question  invoked  a  ‘-uggestic’m  for  minimum  ethnic  quotas  for  certain 
high  level  military  positions,  the  example  mooted  being  fighter  pilots. 
Muslim  sensitix  ities  were  particulark’  acute  at  the  lime.  I'he  Israeli  President 
had  visited  Singapore  the  previous  November,  despite  Ihe  vociferous 
protests  of  Singapore's  Islamic  neighbors. -J'B.G.  Lee  indicated  his  position  in 
these  now  infamous  remarks: 

We  liv^  ■  Southeast  .\sia,  if  there  is  a  conflict,  if  the  Singapore  .Air 
Force  is  called  upon  to  defend  the  homeland,  vve  don't  want  to  put  any  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  difficult  position  where  his  emotions  for  the  nation 
mav  be  in  conflict  with  his  emotions  for  his  religion  because  there  are  two 
very  strong  fundamentals  and  if  they  are  not  compatible  then  they  will  be 
two  v’ery  strong  destructive  forces  [pulling]  in  opposite  directions. 

The  remarks  provoked  predictable  outrage  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  Jakarta. 
He  was  widely  quoted  in  the  popular  press  of  both  countries.  Leading 
Indonesian  papers  criticized  the  remarks  warning  they  could  affect  relations 
with  neighboring  countries  where  .Malays  were  Ihe  dominant  race.  The 
Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  remarked,  quite  accurately,  given  the 
circumstances,  "If  Singapore  wants  to  firmlv  establish  its  national  identity  and 


“-^^Lee  Hsien  Loong  speech  given  at  Khatib  Camp,  Headi^uarters  ot  Singapore  Artillerv, 
tember  18,  1^84,  op.  cit.  in  Saaid,  "A  Flaming  Sword...  "  p.  5. 

.■\sw«  Defence  fouriial,  luly  1987,  p.99. 

Defense  fournal.  April  W87,  p. 
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unil\  then  [Lee)  should  not  have  made  those  remarks.  -'''’  The  c Golkar  party'-' 
dail\',  in  an  editorial  commented,  with  words  that  must  ha\’e  -'haken  i^irders 
and  ;^leamini;  vjlass  in  Singapore  that,  "the  luture  leader  of  Singapore  seems 
unable  to  free  himself  from  racial  and  religious  sentiments."-  '" 

In  a  somewhat  dubious  attempt  at  political  damage  control,  D.Ck  l.ee  later 
remarked  that  his  obvious  misstep  v\as  an  intentional  remark  to  raise  the 
issue  to  the  forefront  of  the  national  agenda,  "re-sensitizing  Singaporeans  to 
the  realitv  of  multi-racial  socieh  He  continued,  indicating  that  the  debate 
thus  far  had  not  adequatelx  covered  three  key  points,  Total  Defence, 


community  de\elopment  and 


''unicmbilitu.  j italics  added  1^'-"' 


\n\  doubts  about  the  most  likeh  potential  military  adversaries  are  probably 


settled  b^■  these  comments. 


Civil  Defence 

In  the  'Total  Defence"  philosophy  government,  business  and  the  people 
are  all  made  aware  of  and  to  varying  degrees  participate  in  substanti\’e 
programs  that  heighten  their  awareness  of  Singapore's  v  ulnerability.  Each 
citizen  is  made  aware  of  his  responsibility  to  be  part  of  a  cohesiv  e  society 
which  is  a  critical  part  of  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  While 
the  transference  of  the  sur\'ival  ethic  to  a  new  generation  of  Singaporeans  is 
undoubtedly  useful  as  a  nation  building  tool,  it  is  nonetheless  true  that  the 
conditions  in  Southeast  .Asia  could  change  very  rapidly. 

In  19b4  against  the  backdrop  of  the  Confrontation  with  Indonesia,  which 
included  numerous  terrorist  acts  in  Singapore,  the  government  established 


Asian  Pelettse  loiirml.  Mav  1 10. 

‘^"ibid,  p.  no. 

Asian  Pciense  loumal.  lulv,  1^87. 


Lhe  \  igilanle  I'orps  to  assist  the  police  in  communiU'  patrol  and  reporting  on 
activities  considered  suspicious.  This  was  an  entireh'  volunteer  group  who 
were  trained  in  general  police  procedures.  After  the  advent  of  conscription, 
^ome  of  the  conscripts  were  assigned  to  perform  police  duties  in  the  N’igilante 
Corps  or  another  police  oriented  group  known  as  the  Special  Constabularv'. 
The  Police  National  Service  Command  was  established  in  l^h"  to  train  and 
organize  the  conscripts.  At  the  time  the  volunteer  forces  numbered  about 
12,300.  Bv  the  1970's  most  of  the  \  igilante  Corps  were  conscripts  w  ho  assisted 
the  police  in  their  home  communities  at  night,  on  weekends  and  during 
times  of  emergencv.  In  the  earlv  eighties,  in  response  to  an  excess  of 
conscripts,  the  government  expanded  the  national  service  scheme  to  include 
service  in  civil  defense  organizations.  In  19v9l  the  X’igilante  ('orps  was 
disbanded  and  the  members  reassigned  to  the  newly  established  Civil  Defence 
Force.  The  force  is  trained  for  disaster  response  and  construction  skills  to 
assist  in  times  of  disaster  or  external  attack.  By  the  late  eighties  a  vigorous 
civil  defense  program  was  in  place  and  exercises  were  routinely  conducted  in 
selected  locations.  Units  conducted  e.xercises  which  not  onlv  enhanced 
readiness  for  possible  wartime  scenarios  but  had  a  communitv  service  aspect 
as  well.  In  1986  the  government  passed  the  Civil  Defence  .Act,  redefining  the 
mission  and  responsibilitv  of  the  Civil  Defence  Force. Bv  1989  the  Civil 
Defence  force  was  manned  bv  about  40,000  national  service  reservists  and 
18,000  volunteers. 


“^“^ederal  Research  Division,  Library  ot  Congress,  p.  220. 
-’‘^‘^Ibid,  p.  2oQ-270. 
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\'ulnerabilih’,  as  such,  is  no  mere  paper  liger,  no  idle  rhetoric  in  the 
pat's  bag  of  opinion  -haping  tricks.  Tim  Huxley,  describes  the  "Total 
Defence "  -trategv  as  remarkable  in  several  wav^: 

-  it  attempts  to  pro\'ide  a  degree  of  -ecuritv  from  enem\  attack 
unmatched  elsewhere,  except  perhaps  Sweden  and  Switzerland; 

-  it  in\’olves  the  wartime  mobilization  of  human  and  other  resource- 
on  a  scale  matched  onlv  in  Israel,  -ome  European  neutral  states  and  the 
rapidh'  diminishing  communist  world; 

-and  it  necessitates  i'cr  rjpihi  defense  spending  exceeded  onlv  in  the 
United  States,  I-rael,  and  oil  r'ch  countries  like  Saudi  Arabia.  tAerall, 
Singapore  is  probabh'  the  most  denselv  defended  state. 


Economic  Defense,  Defense  Spending  and  the  Arms  Industry' 

Singapore  has  alwavs  accorded  a  high  priority  to  pro\’iding  adequate 
budgotar\  resources  to  national  defense.  During  a  recent  interview.  Dr.  Veo 
Xing  Hong  commented: 

.\  strong  defence  has  been  the  foundation  of  Singapore's  success  and 
prosperity.  .An  architect  who  seeks  to  raise  a  high  rise  building  by  taking 
from  its  foundation  is  reckless  and  foolhardy.  He  risks  the  total  collapse  of 
the  entire  building  and  the  li\'es  of  those  in  it.... 

Singapore  is  a  nation  of  high-rise  buildings. ..AVe  know  that  the  higher 
we  reach  for  the  skies,  the  deeper  our  foundation  must  go... 

Our  experience  over  the  past  25  years  has  shown  that  for  Singapore  t>^c 
of  our  GDP  is  most  appropriate.  Such  a  budget  does  not  hold  up  national 
development  in  any  way.-’^^^ 

Defense  spending  in  Singapore  is  capped  by  legislative  fiat  at  b^c  of  GXP. 
From  1987  to  1991  per  capita  defense  spending  was  a  remarkable  S  550  (US). 
.\mong  .\SE.AX,  Thailand  was  a  distant  second  in  per  capita  defense 


Hu.\ley,  "Singapore  and  Malaysia;  Precarious  Balance,  "  The  Pncific  Rciuerc,  \"ol.  4. 
No.3  loul,  p.205. 

'•^’^""An  H.\clusive  Inter\  ie\v  with  Dr.  \eo  Ning  Hong,  Singapore  s  Defence  .Minister,  "  Asian 
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'pending  at  S33  (US).  During  the  ^ame  period  of  time  defense  spending  ini'  a 
percentage  of  G\T  stood  at  5.1'^ 

The  philosoph\’  of  defense  spending  veas  \vell  elucidated  bv  Shuhud 
Saaid  in  a  1987  article: 

Unlike  manv  other  countries  Singapore  is  one  countn'  which  has  not 
allowed  trifling  matters  like  adverse  trade  figures,  economic  downturn 
and  such  stand  in  the  wa\'  of  what  it  regards  as  it  o\’er-riding  concern:  the 
defence  and  security  of  the  nation.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  worst  economic  recession  in  over  two  decades,  expenditure 
on  defence  .on  /fx/stx/  compared  to  previous  (and  better)  years....  There 
ought  to  be  a  moral  in  this  for  finance  ministers  evervwhere,  whose 
number  one  prioriU'  whenever  there  is  an  economic  downturn  is  to 
strangle  defence  expenditures  regardless  ot  the  consequences  to  the 
nation's  overall  defence  posture  and  quite  unmindful  of  the  impact  -^uch  a 
cut  would  have  on  national  securitv....the  government  has  not  forgotten 
what  President  John  F.  Kennedv,  in  stout  defence  of  America  s  militarv 
■'^pending,  said  o\'er  hventv  years  ago:  Only  when  a  nation  is  strong  bex  ond 
doubt  can  it  be  secure  beyond  all  doubt.-^*^^ 

With  an  expanding  economy,  inadequate  funding  is  not  a  problem  for 
the  SAP.  With  regard  to  upgrading  its  C3I  capabilities,  with  purchases  such  as 
the  E2-C  Hawkeyes,  money  is  never  a  problem.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
Singapore  is  able  to  shop  in  the  world’s  arms  markets,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  fact  that  it  produces  and  ser\  ices  many  of  military  needs 
in  indigenous  defense  industries,  saving  foreign  exchange.  It  also  conducts  a 
significant  arms  export  trade,  earning  foreign  exchange. 


Defense  Industries 

Economic  Defence  includes  a  robust  arms  industry,  designed  by  Goh 
Kent!  Swee  with  the  asisistance  of  Australian  consultant  Sir  Laurence 

O 


’'^^Gerald  Segal,  "Managing  New  Arms  Races  m  the  Asia/Pacmc,"  Ounrferlv, 

V’ol.  15,  No.  3,  Summer  1^Q2,  p.  85-8o. 

■^‘^"*Shuhud  Saaid,  "The  Singapore  Armed  Forces  Pt.  1:  Girding  Up  tor  Total  .-Xttack  I  hrough 
Total  Defence,"  Asian  Ddviuv  lournal.  Tehruarv  1^87,  p.5. 
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ILirlnL'll.  Dolense  indu^triL's  were  beijun  lo  eliminale  \  ulnerabilih'  lo  outside 
'Uppliers.  As  Sir  Laurence  'elated: 

Lrom  the  start,  the  Singapore  leaders  -.vere  determined  lo  avoid 
j'olitical  alignment  with  toreign  nations,  and  this  was  parlicularh  true  in 
the  matter  o[  arms  supplies  lrom  abroad  which  might  lia\e  come  with 
political  strings  attached."^’ 

In  the  context  ot  Singapores  difficult  birth,  such  a  viewpoint  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  As  Singapore  progressed,  the  nature  of  its  armaments 
industries  omphasi/ed  those  which  would  assist  it  in  maintaining  its  forces 
in  a  conflict  where  it  might  find  its  political  moti\  es  questioned  b\'  the  world 
communib'.  It  -oems  clear  that  the  areas  in  w  hich  Singapore  has  ■'peciali/ed, 
mall  arms,  artillerx,  and  ordnance  production  as  well  as  modification  and 
maintenance  capabilities  for  its  own  equipment,  would  enable  Singapore  to 
carry  out  a  military  campaign  in  the  face  of  possible  arms  embargo.  This  point 
is  highlighted  by  Lim  Hock  Gin  in  Pointi’t  magazine,  the  S.XF's  in  house 
publication,  discussing  the  six  military  related  reasons  for  having  a  defense 
industry: 

1.  To  insure  self-sufficiency  in  the  production  of  critical  war  materials 
and  in  providing  essential  maintenance  services; 

2.  To  develop  a  local  maintenance  capabilitv; 

3.  To  acquire  technology  which  could  facilitate  adaptation  of  our 
military'  hardware  to  changing  threat  scenarios; 

4.  To  form  part  of  the  S.AF  supply  system  in  times  of  hostilitv  [and]  to 
ensure  security  of  supply'  of  critical  weapons  and  ammunitions; 

3.  To  enable  a  minimum  stock  of  ammunition  to  bo  kept  during 
peacetime  and  reduce  the  maintenance  effort  and  cost  required  for  such  a 
stockpile;  and 


Laurence  t^artnett,  "Operation  Doberman:  The  Sin;eapore  .Arn-uments  storv,  "  rncific 
Dt'knict'  Rt-tH'itt'i,  April  p.  1  1. 
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(•>.  To  provide,  during  the  warning  period',  the  necessary  ‘-kills  lor 
upgrading  or  modifying  existing  equipment  to  meet  the  anticipated 
threat. 

Singapore  Technolog\  Corporation  (STC)uas  inaugurated  in  19S3  under 
the  Sheng-Ti  Holding  Company  holding  company  to  bring  together 
Singapore's  defense  industries.  It  has  six  component  companies."'^" 

Chartered  Industries  of  Singapore  (('IS)  was  founded  in  J%7  and  has 
grown  into  the  national  star  of  defense  industries.  It  produces  a  wide  range  of 
ordnance  from  "mall  arms  ammunition  to  large  caliber  mortar  bombs,  tank 
rounds  and  I35mm  ammunition.  In  1%9  ('IS  began  making  M-lb  rifles  under 
license  from  ('olt.  CIS  ivent  on  to  develop  its  own  assault  rifle,  the  SAR-SO, 
which  in  addition  to  being  better  and  cheaper  then  the  M-lb  (according  to  the 
manufacturer)  was  also  not  bedeviled  by  the  export  restrictions  that  the 
licensing  agreement  with  the  US  for  the  M-lb  entailed.  In  1980  CIS  began 
production  of  the  UUimax-lOO  light  machine  gun  These  two  weapons  alone 
put  Singapore  on  the  map  as  international  competitors  in  the  small  arms 
trade. 

Ordnance  Development  and  Engineering  (ODE)  was  incorporated  in 
1973,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Laurence  Hartnett,  for  the  production  of 
smaller  volume  weapons  such  as  field  guns.  It  has  grown  to  three  plants 
involved  in  many  different  ordnance  related  fields.  These  include  gun 
barrels,  a  120  mm  mortar,  overhaul  of  33mm  .\nti-.\ircraft  guns,  assembly 
and  servicing  of  7bmm  Nav'al  guns  ai  the  manufacture  of  a  133mm 
Howitzer.  ODE  also  produces  extended  range  mortar  bombs  in  a  wiriety  of 
sizes. 

'^^Lim  Hock  Gin,  "The  Defence  Industnes "  Pointer.  Vol.  1 1  No.  1  October  -  Dec'ember  1884  ,  p.4. 
-'0/  Bilveer  Singh,  "Defence  Production  in  Singapore.  "  pp.  “-10 
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Singapore  Automotive  Engineering  (SAE),  lormed  in  1971,  uas  designed 
to  ''Orvice  and  modif\'  Singapore's  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  SAE 
has  done  \  chicle  retrolits  ot  surtace  to  air  missiles  on  SingaporeS  \'200  APC- 
and  other  modifications  of  Singaporean  A.i"  y  equipment. 

Three  other  companies  Singapore  (.'omputer  Systems  (SC'S)  and 
Singapore  .\utomoti\’e  Teasing  (SAL)  and  L'nicorn  International  (UI)pro\ide 
essential  services  to  the  arms  industry.  SCS  pro\  ides  computer  services  for 
both  (.'IS  and  SAE  and  is  the  information  clearinghouse  for  STC".  SAL  is  the 
leasing  arm  of  the  STC  and  has  expanded  with  a  subsidiary  which  has  been 
'pearheading  the  countrx  '^^  moxement  in  robotics  and  automated  production 
technology.  L'nicorn  International  (L'l)  is  the  marketing  arm  of  Singapore's 
defense  industries.  Eormed  in  1978  it  markets  Singapore's  military  products 
to  the  world 

In  April  of  1989,  the  group  of  companies  under  Sheng-Ei  Holdings  had 
so  expanded  that  they  were  once  again  reorganized  as  Singapore  Technologies 
(ST),  offering  a  comprehensive  range  of  goods  and  services.  In  1^89,  just  prior 
to  the  change  of  Prime  Ministers,  ST  was  comprised  of  48  companies 
employing  over  11,000  people  in  Singapore  and  overseas.  SI  companies  are 
streamlined  into  five  sectors,  the  familiar  Chartered  Industries  of  Singapore 
Ltd. (Ordnance),  Singapore  .\erospace  Ltd.  (.Aerospace)  Singapore  Shipbuilding 
&  Engineering  Ltd. (Marine),  Singapore  Technologies  Industrial  C^orp.  Pte  Ltd 
(Industrial)  and  Singapore  T-^'hoologies  X’enture  Pte  Ltd.  (C’entures).'^-'^ 


Hock  Ciin,  p.  o. 

'^''-^Filvwr  sini;h,  pp. 

'*^^David  Boev,  "Singapore  Business  Industry  buiit  on  ambition, '  .'.'ii'-  Dck'iicc  Wivklv,  12 
f  ebruarv  pp.  287-2S8. 
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Robust  and  grouing,  Singapore's  ■military  industrial  complex  "  is  able  to 
service  and  maintain  Singapore's  armed  forces  as  well  as  upgrade  its 
equipment.  It  defense  industries  are  a  notable  strength,  not  onlv  militarilv, 
but  economicalh’  as  well.  Information  on  Singapore's  foreign  military 
customers  is  difficult  to  come  bv.  Given  it  non-ideological  trade  practices  in 
the  past,  its  arms  '^ale  might  prove  a  point  of  contention.  Pi't'ciicc 

Week! II  reported  ^ales  of  arms  to  the  Croatian  \ational  Guard,  which 
highlights  this  possibility.'’' 

E.  Politics 

The  Forms  of  Democracy 

The  Constitution  of  Singapore  pro\'ides  the  basis  for  Singapore’s 
institutions  of  government,  outlining  the  composition  of  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches.  The  Constitution  dates  from  colonial  times 
and  as  such  reflects  the  political  ideas  of  the  British  resulting  in  a 
Westminster  tx  pe  parliamentary  system.  The  legislati\’e  branch  is  chosen  by 
popular  elections,  which,  at  a  minimum,  must  be  held  every  fi\'e  years.  The 
legislators  then  "choose’  the  executive  leader,  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
governs  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  cabinet,  whose  members  are  chosen  from 
Parliament  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  cabinet  is  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  relying  on  the  legislature’s  "Support  for  its  government.  If  this 
support  is  lost,  the  familiar  vote  of  "no  confidence, "  the  government  is 
dissolved  and  new  elections  are  held.^"^ 


•^""Armour  to  small  arms,  "  /rtne's  Defence  Weekly,  February  22,  1^02,  p,  292. 
dr  Mauzv,  p.  77. 
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!  ho  Sini;apoiean  ■  \  stem  differs  from  the  I’ritish  s\  stem  w  hicli  inspired 
il  in  tour  rospecl^. ' ' '■  !  irsl,  Singapore  has  a  w  riilen  constitution,  \\  liich  the 
!>ritish  lack,  w  hicli  can  Lx*  amended  b\'  a  two-thirds  \  ote  ol  tlie  legislature, 
■^econd,  Singapore  ha^  onh  one  liouse  of  Parliament.  1  bird,  Singapore  ha--  an 
appointed  presidential  ad\isor\  council  with  limited  oxersight  powers  to 
:e\  iew  propo-^cd  legislation  that  might  unfavorabh  impact  Singapore'^  racial 
or  religious  group'^.  i.asth',  there  i-^  of  course  no  monarch  in  Singapore. 

!  ''uring  Lee  Kuan  ^  ow  S  tenure  a--  Prime  Minister,  there  \xas  a  President, 
elected  b\'  tlie  legislature,  w  ho  '-erved  as  ceremonial  head  of  state. 

The  Politics  of  •'Urvival 

I  he  druggies  vd  merger  and  expulsion  from  Malax  sia  had  mox  ed  the 
PAP  from  a  party  w  ith  it^  power  in  the  grassroots  of  the  left  to  a  closed  parh' 
of  circular  power.  With  the  P.\P  CTC  approving  the  cadres  and  the  cadres 
electing  the  CEC,  the  parh-  leadership  solidified  their  positions  as  behind- 
closed-door  policy  makers.  Parliamentarv  debate,  when  it  was  held,  became 
mere  w  indow  dressing  for  policx'  which  was  determined  b\-  the  P AP’s  core  of 
elites,  the  members  of  the  ('EC.  Phis  lack  of  legislatix  e  input  was  true  for  the 
majorih-  of  P.\P  MPs  who  were  "backbenchers",  holding  no  cabinet  portfolio 
and  even  more  so  for  the  opposition.  The  P.\P  majority  became  the  rubber 
'-tamp  for  partv  policx’,  into  which  most  had  little,  if  anv,  input.  The 
oppo'-ition  became  the  PAP’s  whipping  bov,  harassed  and  \ilified  as 
ob'^tructionists  and  obscurantists.  \Vhat  was  required  was  '-wift,  decisive 

'  i  Mhid,  p.  77-78. 

*  *rho  Ottico  ol  President  has  suhsequentlv  been  changed  to  an  electnc  post  with  signihcant 
power.  1  he  hrst  Presidential  elections  were  held  in  ^^^8.  1  his  constitutional  change  and  its 
afipact  will  he  examined  in  the  tollowing  section  on  politics  in  Singapore  todav. 
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action  to  meet  the  challenges  of  unsought  independence.  Given  this  mission, 
and  the  milieu  in  ^vhich  it  had  to  be  carried  out,  opposition  was  tantamount 
to  treason. 

In  October  of  19bb  the  beleaguered  opposition  members 

of  Parliament  \valked  out  "in  protest  against  undemocratic  acts  of  the 
Government"  and  declared  their  intention  to  take  the  struggle  to  the  streets. 
The  government  took  the  position  that  the  opposition  had  degenerated  "into 
a  gang  of  streetfighters"  and  was  no  longer  a  political  but  a  police  problem. 

The  struggle  for  control  of  the  part\’  and  the  government  during  the 
transition  period,  first  between  the  leftists  and  moderates  within  the  PAP  and 
finally,  after  the  parh’  split,  between  the  PAP  and  the  opposition  Barismi 
Socialis,  left  an  enduring  legacy  for  the  political  culture  of  Singapore.  James 
Minchin  describes  how  this  legacy  was  carried  forward  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew  and 
the  PAP: 

The  authoritarian  measures  the  British  had  adopted  to  keep  the  peace 
suited  him  well,  and  by  and  large  he  maintained  them,  even  refined  and 
extended  them.  The  initial  justification  he  gave  -  the  prospect  of  merger 
with  Malaya  -  removed  the  colonial  stigma.  The  chief  objections  to  British 
rule  had  been  to  foreign  cultural  imperialism,  or  to  law  and  order 
imposed  from  outside  -  not  to  law  and  order  themselves.  Bv  contrast,  the 
Marxists  suffered  from  being  seen  as  the  group  willing  to  destabilse  an 
econonuc  system  that  was  not  completely  uncongenial  to  the  rest  of  the 

population.316 

Following  the  walkout  the  PAP  used  every  means  at  its  disposal  to 
destroy  the  remainder  of  the  grassroots  connection  of  the  opposition.  The 
Unions  mo\’ement  was  brought  to  heel,  as  discussed  in  the  economics 


■^^^losev,  p.  349. 
-’^^Minchin,  29. 
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■  ection.  This  had  alvvavs  been  the  political  ground  of  the  leftists  and  with  this 
connection  severed  and  the  looming  prospect  of  detention  at  e\’er\'  turn,  the 
became  impotent  as  a  political  force.  What  had  been  limited  to 
circumcision  prior  to  independence  became  emasculation  afterward.  With 
political  opposition  moribund  and  facing  the  prospect  of  an  extremelv 
difficult  reorganization  of  both  its  economy  and  defenses  in  the  face  of  tlie 
impending  British  militarv  withdrawal,  the  Coxernment  dissolved 
Parliament  on  ^ebruar^  S,  1%S  to  ^eek  a  new  mandate.  The  elections,  which 
were  bovcotted  bv  the  F-.insait  Soniiiis,  represented  a  watershed  in  Singapore's 
political  histor\’.  The  PAP  won  all  of  the  TS  --eats  in  the  legislature.  An 
indication  of  the  effecti\eness  of  the  P.AP's  slash  and  burn  strategx  against 
political  opposition  is  measured  bv  its  returning  al  candidates  unoppo'^ed. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  an  electoral  monopoly  that  would  remain  until  a 
single  opposition  member  was  returned  to  the  Parliament  in  a  bv-election  in 
1981. 

Winter  had  come  suddenly  to  Singapore's  political  scene,  though  the 
signs  of  politicians  falling  like  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had  been  in  e\'idence  for 
''Ome  time.  The  beginning  of  the  "hibernation"  of  democratic  politics  in 
Singapore  that  this  election  represented  is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
38  members  of  the  legislature  returned  in  the  1968  elections,  26  had  never 
been  in  a  Parliament  \vith  an  opposition  and  16  had  never  run  in  an  election 
against  an  opposition  candidate. 

The  P.AP  went  through  the  next  three  general  elections  and  the  next 
fifteen  by-elections  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years  without  losing  a  “-eat  in 


losev,  p.  434. 
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Parliament.  The  complete  dominance  of  the  PAP  in  all  spheres  of  political 
acti\  itv,  remained  unchanged  until  the  electoral  breakthrough  of  J.  B. 
fevaretnam  of  the  Workers  Party  in  the  bv-election  of  l^^Sl.  Jeyaretnam's 
victor^■  was  the  first  sign  of  stirrings  in  the  hibernating  opposition. 

What  was  it  that  enabled  this  remarkable  dominance  of  the  electoral 
system  in  Singapore  for  so  many  years?  The  \  iews  of  two  of  Singapore’s 
leading  political  scientists  are  instructive.  Bilveer  Singh  elucidates  the 
indicators  of  the  P AP’s  political  dominance  and  its  causes  in  the  following 
list: 


1.  Its  ability  to  retain  all  the  parliamentarv  ^eats  in  the  General 
Elections  and  b\  -elections  from  1968  to  1981  as  well  as  most  of  the  seats 
from  1980  to  1988. 

2.  Its  ability  to  virtually  incapacitate  all  its  major  political  opponents 
through  sanctions  and  socialization. 

3.  Its  ability  to  gain  control  of  most  of  the  political  and  non-political 
organizations  as  well  as  the  to  win  co-operation  from  organizations  that 
are  able  to  mobilize  political  support  among  the  populace. 

4.  Its  abilih’  to  establish  and  gain  control  of  all  grassroots  organizations 
in  the  country,  including  the  Citizens’  Consultative  Committees  (CCCs), 
the  Community  Centres  (CCs)  and  the  Residents  Committees  (RCs), 
thereby  functioning  as  a  link  between  the  Government  and  the  people  as 
well  as  depriving  the  Opposition  of  a  potential  source  of  recruitment. 

5.  Its  iibility  to  establish  strict  rules  for  the  meLliu,  which  in  the  end, 
enabled  the  P.TP  to  use  the  media  almost  as  its  own  organ,  as  well  as  to 
deny  similar  access  to  its  opponents. 

6.  Its  ability  to  gain  credit  for  all  the  progress  and  development  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  country  and  hence  legitimize  its  dominance  through 
the  performance  criteria. 

7.  Its  ability  to  present  itself  as  more  than  a  political  party,  something 
akin  to  a  national  movement,  thereby  neutralizing  the  need  for  other 
competing  political  parties  in  the  system  which  would  challenge  the  P.AP's 
predominance. 

S.  Its  ability  to  gain  control  of  the  cwil  service  and  trade  union 
movement. (Italics  added) 


'’^-Bilveer  Singh,  Wiflier  P.AP'?  Dominance?  (Selangor  Pelanduk,  10^2),  p,  10. 
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Dr.  Chan  Meng  Chee,  perhaps  Singapore's  most  well  known  political 
-dentist  and  its  former  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  argues  that  the 
PAP'-  '-uccess  issued  from  three  circumstances,  two  external  to  the  parh'  and 
one  internal  partv  factor.  First,  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  inheriting  a  well 
organized  bureaucratic  svstem  from  the  British  when  it  assumed  power, 
-taffed  bv  experienced  personnel.  Second,  the  compact  geographic  '-ize  of 
Singapore  facilitated  the  creation  of  a  centralized  political  apparatus  that 
could  penetrate  the  '  ociet\'  and  direct  the  population  sectorally  or 
indi\  iduallv.  Dr.  Chan  continues  by  acknowledging  a  third  internal 
circumstance,  the  P AP's  ability  to  make  the  most  of  the  political  ground.  As 
indicated  bv  Bilveer  Singhs  analysis  and  echoed  by  Dr.  Chan,  the  P.\P  made 
the  most  of  these  fa\orable  conditions  and  built  up  an  extensive 
organizational  network  at  the  grassroots  level  to  enable  it  to  control  and 
mobilize  the  population."'!'^ 

What  resulted  from  these  circumstances  and  the  actions  of  the  P.^P  \vas 
that,  in  effect,  the  Party  became  the  government  and,  from  the  public 
perspective,  the  government  became  the  party.  The  P.AP  leadership  is  not 
apologetic  about  this  fact.  In  1982,  perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  electoral 
breakthrough  of  the  opposition  in  1981,  the  P.AP  declared  itself  a  national 
movement,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Singapore  and  to  the  advancement  of 
the  peoples  well  being. ’^0 

The  question  begged  by  both  Bilveer  Singh  and  Chan  Heng  Chee  is 
exactly  how  did  a  political  party  that  had  cut  itself  off  from  the  constituency 
that  had  brought  it  to  power  succeed  so  remarkably  in  maintaining  its  power 

■'!^'*Ibid,  Op.  Cit.  p.  11. 

■'^^^Minchin,  p.  210. 
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afterwards.  How  did  the  PAP  create  a  grassroots  network  to  replace  the  one  it 
‘'Corched  out  of  existence  in  the  fires  of  political  sur\’ival?  The  PAP's  answer 
lo  these  questions  resides  in  a  combination  of  strategies.  The  first,  crush  its 
onlv  organized  opposition  bv  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  bu\'  time  to 
implement  its  vision.  Second,  create,  from  its  own  imagination  and  vision, 
first,  a  new  constituent,  literally,  "a  new  man."  A  "Singaporean"  with  a 
distinct  identib’  and  set  of  values  which  coincided  with  those  of  its  leaders. 
Taking  the  best  of  what  their  ancient  cultural  heritages  provided  and 
discarding  that  which  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  and  modernization, 
Chinese,  Malav  and  Indian  would  fade  into  distant  memorv  and  become 
Singaporean.  This  was  the  hope  of  the  leadership  and  to  some  extent  it  has 
been  realized.  To  accomplish  this  monumental  task,  under  the  most 
daunting  circumstances,  required  unprecedented  vision  and  unmitigated 
temerity.  .As  Lee  Kuan  Yew  put  it,  "First  what  we  know  must  be  done,  we 
explain,  and  then  enforce.  ’^'^i 

This  brings  up  the  earlier  mentioned  pillars  of  the  "Total  Defence" 
philosophy,  Psychological  Defence  and  Social  Defence.  .Although  these  were 
elucidated  under  the  rubric  of  "Total  Defence"  they  have  been  part  and  parcel 
of  Singapore's  development  since  independence.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  issue 
between  the  western  view  of  Singapore  and  the  manner  in  which  Singapore’s 
leaders  view  their  island  state.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  leadership  in  Singapore 
has  always  viewed  economic  prosperiU^  as  the  key  to  providing  a  stable  societx' 
that  provides  its  citizens  with  all  the  advantages  that  civilization  has  to  offer. 
The  challenge  was  how  to  bring  prosperity'  to  a  city-state  of  more  than  two 

32q 

.ee  Kuan  \ew,  op.  cit.  in  Minchin,  p.  3. 
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inillion  people,  with  all  the  societal  problems  attendant  to  a  large,  poor, 
crowded  and  racialh'  mixed  urban  communitx'.  To  ensure  that  the  -ocieh’ 
'.\ould  be  prosperous,  while  living  in  \ery  small  nation  devoid  ot  the 
-ubstance  (natural  resources)  ot  wealth  generation,  required  that  the  citizens 
be  the  natural  resources,  each  a  productive  part  of  the  whole.  The  talents  and 
energies  of  the  people  would  have  to  be  harnessed  with  maximum  efficiencv 
lor  the  ‘'hip  of  state  to  move  forward.  I'rom  the  perspective  of  Singapore's 
leadership,  the  ship  thev  captained  had  a  small  hole  in  the  bow.  i"*nly  moving 
torward  at  a  sufficient  speed  to  keep  the  bow  out  of  the  water  kept  the  ship 
Irom  taking  water.  To  slow  meant  danger,  to  stop  meant  the  certaintv  of 
-inking,  how  ever  long  it  might  take,  to  go  in  reverse  meant  certain  and  rapid 
disaster. 

Given  the  situation  Singapore  found  itself  in  at  independence,  Lee  Kuan 
Yew's  call  for  a  'hard  socieh’,  a  tough,  rugged  societx  '  became  more  a  demand 
than  a  request.  The  government,  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  Lees  tenure, 
undertook  a  program  of  suppression  of  dissent,  social  engineering  and 
government  intrusion  into  the  life  of  its  citizens  that  is  unprecedented  in  the 
histories  of  nations  which  retain  open  borders  and  depend  on  their 
populations  to  validate  their  rules  at  the  ballot  box.  Singapore  went  about  the 
difficult  task  of  building  a  nation  bv  enforcing  good  citizenship  upon  its 
populace.  In  doing  so  the  government  often  used  methods  which  those  in  the 
west,  preoccupied  with  rights  rather  than  responsibilities  as  the  basis  of 
"ocietal  organization,  would  often  find  insidious  at  best  and  abhorrent  at 
worst.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  government  of  Singapore  brooks  no 
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disb^ent,  politicallv  or  socially.  There  is  no  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  and 
no  practical  solution  that  i^  politicallv  too  difficult  to  enact  and  enforce. 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  break  with  chronological  analysis  and  look 
further  forward  to  examine  a  few  of  the  methods  of  Singapore's  unique 
approaches  to  nation  building.  By  doing  so,  an  appreciation  of  the  types  of 
tools  the  government  used  to  depoliticize  its  society  become  more  clear.  This 
provides  a  basis  for  understanding  the  quiescence  of  the  political  ‘^cene  for 
such  a  long  period  of  time  and  also  gives  clues  as  to  the  reasons  for  it'^  rebirth 
in  the  early  to  mid-eighties. 

Psychological  defense,  prior  to  its  designation  as  ^uch,  oftentimes  has 
been  extended  into  areas  that  have  raised  western  eyebrows  in  term'^  of  civil 
liberties.  These  measures,  involving  the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and 
effective  Internal  Security  Department  (ISD)  and  the  detention  without  trial 
of  "subv'ersives."  The  judiciary  of  Singapore  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
executive,  limiting  their  ability  to  curb  "excesses"  of  the  government.  There 
are  significant  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  This  results  in 
a  situation  onetime  Singapore  resident  and  longtime  Singapore  observer  Tim 
Huxley  labels  "no  rule  o/law,  merely  rule  hif  law."'^-^ 

The  notorious  Internal  SecuriU"  .Act  (ISA),  a  British  import  from  the  days 
of  the  Malayan  "emergency,"  which  allows  detention  without  trial  of  anv 
person  or  group  involv'ed  in  what  the  gov'ernment  deems  subversive 
activ'ih',  is  the  tool  of  last  resort  in  the  government's  ability  to  deal  with  its 
political  enemies.  The  domestic  arm  of  Psychological  Defence  is  the  Internal 
Securitx'  Department  (ISD)  witli  tools  such  as  wire  tapping,  mail  interception, 

Huxley,  "Singapore's  Politics  in  the  l<^80s  and  'OQs,  "  .\siaH  .t/fhiis,  \’ol.  XXIll  Part  111, 
October  IQQ2,  p.  284. 
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immigration  checks,  direct  interrogation,  personal  shadowing  and  electronic 
>ur\eillance  at  its  disposal. These  domestic  security  tools,  learned 
etfectivelv  from  the  colonial  British  master,  were  unabashedly  retained  by  the 
goxernment  of  newiv-independent  Singapore  and  continue  to  be  utilized  by 
the  government.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  of  the  use  of  this  power  is 
the  case  of  Chia  Tx  e  Poh,  a  Biinsiin  member  of  Parliament  detained  in  196b 
and  finallv  conditionallv  released  in  1989.'-^ 

Chia  was  a  universih'  lecturer  in  Physics  and  a  T.'/.'SiP/  MP  from  l*^e<3 
until  19b0  when  he,  alonu  with  the  other  members  of  the  r./MS./u  Si'c/wis 
resigned  from  Parliament  in  protest  over  the  PAP’s  high  handed,  elitist 
manner  of  '’ox  ernment.  T  hree  weeks  after  these  resignations  Chia  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  a  protest  rally  against  the  X’ietnam  war  which  was  held  on 
the  eve  of  Lyndon  Johnson  s  x  isit  to  Singapore.  Chia  was  arrested  under  the 
terms  of  the  IS.A  xvhich  Singapore  has  used  against  hundreds  of  political 
opponents.  The  .\ct  allows  any  number  of  two  year  detention  periods  without 
charges  and  with  no  provision  for  judicial  rex'iew.^"’^- 

For  most  detainees,  the  ticket  out  of  detention  is  to  "confess"  their 
crimes  against  the  state  and  profess  that  thex’  understand  their  mistake  and 
haxe  mended  their  wax  s.  Chia  was  unique  among  Singapore’s  detainees  in 
that  he  refused  to  admit  that  he  was  inx'olved  in  any  wrongdoing,  stridently 
maintained  his  innocence  and  requested  that  his  case  be  brought  to  court  so 
that  he  could  defend  himself  against  anx'  charges.  This  uncooperative  attitude 

^^Alinchin,  p.217. 

-'^■*For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  Singapore’s  Internal  Secuntv  Act  and  its  use  throughout 
Singapore  s  historv  see  Recent  Oei’elopments:  in  Singapore  and  .Malaysia,  c  ongressional 
Hearings,  1“88  iWashington:  GPO,  19881. 

■^^^Stan  besser,  "A  Reporter  at  Large,  .A  Mation  of  contradictions, "  Die  Xtie  )oiker.  January 
13,  1902,  p.  5?. 
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brought  a  detention  of  twenty-two  years.  Although  now  released,  due  to  his 
"stubbornness"  and  lack  of  contrition,  Chia  is  still  restricted  from  ^  P.M.  to  h 
.\.M.  each  day  to  Sentosci  island.  Singapore's  recreation  Mecca  and  '-ite  ot  a 
beautiful  theme  park.  Chia  is  Sentosa's  onl\  permanent  resident  where  he 
li\’es,  at  go\’ernment  expense,  in  a  guardhouse  bv  the  old  fort  (stop  \o.  b  on 
the  tourist  monorail  that  circles  Sentosa  ).  ('hia  has  been  characterized  bv 
human  rights  acti\  ists  as  Singapore's  Nelson  Mandela.  While  this  is  a  gross 
exagg  oration,  it  is  a  characterization  that  he  maintain^  was  not  lost  on  his 
interrogators.  In  a  inter\  iew  he  had  the  following  to  “-ax  concerning  his 
experience: 

They  were  telling  me  that  Mandela  remained  in  jail  because  he  had 
lots  of  outside  .--upport.  But  thev  said  there's  no  point  in  m\  remaining  in 
jail,  because  no  one  remembers  me.  Mandela  at  least  got  a  chance  to 
defend  himself  in  court,  and  now  he's  a  free  man.  He  can  travel  all  ox  er 
the  world.  He  can  take  part  in  politics  in  South  .Africa,  where  the  situation 
is  far  more  tense  than  in  Singapore.  But  I'm  still  not  free.  I  don't  know 
why  the  government  should  keep  me  here.’^'^’ 

The  government  virtually  controls  the  local  media  by  ownership  of 
radio  and  telex  ision  and  strict  licensing  requirements  for  the  print  media,  in 
which  the  goxernment  also  has  a  significant  ownership  stake.  All  of 
Singapore's  newspapers  are  published  bv  Singapore  Press  Holdings.  .Anyone 
who  xvants  to  own  more  than  three  percent  of  its  stock  must  first  be  approx’ed 
by  the  .Minister  of  Communications  and  tlie  Arts.  The  .Minister  also  has  x’eto 
power  over  the  company's  directors.  Goxernment  owned  companies  and 
agencies  are  among  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  newspaper  companv.  The 
S//(7/7s  Singapore's  most  prominent  dailx',  is  so  unabashed  1\'  a 
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proponent  of  the  goxernment  line  that  critics  claim  it  sometimes  irritates 
o\  en  the  supporters  of  the  PAF.-^-" 

Foreign  publications  which  circulate  in  Singapore  and  have  criticized 
go\ernmcnt  policies  have  found  themsehes  in  protracted  battles  with  the 
Singaporean  government.  Singapore  has  consistentlv  maintained  that  anv 
publication  which  circulates  in  Singapore  allow  it  the  right  of  unedited  reph' 
to  any  '^lories  that  are  the  least  bit  critical  of  the  government  or  its  policies. 
Those  who  fail  to  acquiesce  find  their  circulation  limited.  The  go\  ernment 
clearly  recognizes  the  power  of  the  media  to  <hape  opinion  and  feels  the 
responsibilitv  and  the  right  to  carefully  select  what  Ivpe  of  content  will  be 
permitted.  This  invohes  more  than  just  unpc^pular  political  viewpoints.  \ot 
only  will  one  find  no  copies  of  in  Singapore,  even  Co^nioih^Iifiin  is 

too  contro\’ersial  for  the  tastes  of  Singapore's  censors.  The  Cosmo  girl  is 
apparently  not  the  model  citizen.  This  brings  us  to  the  issue  of  "Social 
Defence." 

Social  Defense  is  the  term  for  building  a  society  that  conforms  to  a  set  of 
norms,  determined  by  the  gox'ernment,  that  produce  a  tranquil,  happy  group 
of  citizens  who  respect  one  another  and  the  laws  of  their  nation.  It  is  perhaps 
these  efforts  that  have  drawn  the  most  ridicule  from  the  foreign  press.  The 
efforts  of  the  government  and  its  rationale  for  these  run  the  gamut  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  One  thing  that  does  characterize  all  the  efforts  is 
the  ability  of  the  go\ernment  to  abandon  programs  that  do  not  work  in 
addressing  the  problems  they  are  designed  for. 

Ibid,  p.  o3. 

Publications  which  have,  at  one  time  or  another  had  their  circulation  restricted  in 
Singapore  include,  Die  Iiv  Fast  Fcoiiomic  Reinerc.  I'iwe,  Flie  Asian  Wall  Street  jourtial  and 
rite  Economist. 
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The  government  mindful  of  the  communal  rioting  before  and  during 
the  merger  vears,  lias  undertaken  significant  programs  to  minimize  the 
potential  for  racial  strife  in  Singapore.  For  man\'  years  following 
independence,  all  education  lor  Malax  s  was  free,  up  to  and  including 
universitx’.  The  government  is  x  erx’  sensitix’e  to  Islamic  freedoms,  provided 
thex'  do  not  impinge  upon  the  religious  freedom  of  others  or  attempt  to 
bridge  the  P.AP  constructed  chasm  that  separates  religion  from  organized 
politics.  AVhile  tlie  dislocation  of  the  Malax  s  in  the  early  years  of  Singapore" 
housing  program  were  psx  chologicallx'  traumatic,  there  are  tew  Malays  who 
would  want  to  return  the  kiinipoiios,  with  their  lack  o(  plumbing,  leaking  tin 
roofs,  and  packs  of  wandering  farm  animals,  howex  er  nostalgic  some  may  be 
for  that  simpler  time. 

Housing  is  arguably  Singapore's  most  potent  socialization  tool.  The 
blocks  of  high  rise  apartments  represent  the  middle  class  dream  made  real. 
The  squalor  of  "the  projects",  as  government  housing  has  come  to  be  known 
in  the  United  States,  is  notably  absent  from  Singapore’s  government  housing, 
though  in  other  regards  the  buildings  themselxes  verv  much  resemble  LS 
inner  citx'  subsidized  high  rises.  There  are  no  walls  filled  w  ith  obscene  graffiti, 
no  garbage  filling  the  hallwax  s,  no  mindless  destruction  of  the  amenities.  The 
explanation,  beyond  stiff  criminal  penalties,  is  the  fact  that  ninety  percent  of 
these  units  (and  eighty  percent  of  all  housing  in  Singapore)  are  owned  by  the 
people  xvho  occupv  them.  The  notion  that  oxvners  not  only  have  a  greater 
stake  in  property  value  (and  hence  propertx'  maintenance  and  upkeep)  than 
renters  but  also  a  greater  -^take  in  the  health  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has 
been  proven  beyond  doubt  in  Singapore.  Making  middle  class  citizens  has 


produced  a  generation  with  little  interest  in  political  or  racial  revolution.  .\s 
the  nation  prospers,  the  housing  stock  is  upgraded  to  meet  the  needs  of 
increasinglv  ''Ophi''ticated  coii'-umers  as  they  trade  up,  much  in  the  manner 
t'f  |■'rospering  homeowners  in  the  United  States,  but  on  a  vastly 
proportionallx'  larger  ^cale.  And  the  older,  less  desirable  units?  'lou  lind  no 
homeless  on  the  streets  of  Singapore.  Those  who  are  at  the  lowest  end  of  the 
wage  ^cale  or  through  circumstance  find  themselves  near  the  breaking  point 
financiallv  rent  desirable  unit'^  at  extremelv  low,  heavilv  -ubsidi/ed 
prices. 

U)ne  vif  the  legendarv  examples  of  resociali/ation  Irom  the  low  ri^e  to  the 
high  rise  ^ocietv  i-'  the  urine  detectors  in  the  elevators  ol  these  high  rise 
complexes.  Should  a  lift  occupant  be  unable  to  restrain  nature'-  calling,  due  to 
incontinence,  drunkenness  of  simpiv  poor  manners,  a  device  detects  the 
ammonia  in  the  urine,  stops  the  lift  in  mid-course  and  summons  the 
gendarmes  to  fine  the  rascal  heavilv  for  such  anti-social  behavior. 

The  list  of  proscribed  behav  iors  and  the  fines  that  they  incur  are  as  large 
and  creative  as  the  wavs  in  which  the  government  uses  to  discourage  and 
prevent  them.  Trucks  are  fitted  with  flashing  lights  w  hich  go  off  if  the  vehicle 
exceeds  the  speed  limit.  Likewise,  taxis  arc  fitted  with  alarms  that  sound 
inside  the  car  at  above  the  posted  maximum  speed  limit  for  the  island.  Those 
who  run  red  lights  receive  their  citation  in  the  mail,  courtesy  of  cameras 
mounted  at  intersections  to  record  such  behaviors. "'s'*  (.'hewing  gum  is 
completely  banned  from  Singapore  because  of  the  mess  it  created  when 
improperlv  disposed  of.  Litter  and  vou  vvill  find  vourself  heavilv  fined.  Litter 
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again  and  vou  will  be  doubly  fined  and  t^ent  out  to  pick  up  trash  at  a  local  park 
or  along  the  waterfront,  ^'ou  may  also  find  your  photograph  in  the 
rinu's  as  \  ou  complete  \  our  assigned  punishment  to  humiliate  you  into 
correct  beha\  ior  and  to  warn  others  against  meeting  the  ^-ame  fate. 

The  goyernment  does  not  take  a  strictK'  ’stick"  approach  to  socialization 
but  liberalh’  offers  the  "carrot"  as  well.  The  goyernment,  through  the  media 
and  other  outlets  constantly  runs  organized  campaigns  to  promote 
e\  er^■thing  from  common  courtes\-  (■^a\  ing  please  and  thank  you)  to  proper 
breeding  patterns  (ha\e  two,  three  if  you  can  afford  it),  borne  of  these 
campaigns  and  tlie  legi'-lation  that  accompanies  them  has  drawn  merciless 
criticism,  otten  in  a  mocking  fashion,  from  the  foreign  pre^s.  c  onsider  the 
following  comment  from  the  fiH  T'./s/  Eirvcrc  on  a  go\ernment 

campaign  to  clean  up  the  island  s  public  toilets  including  a  law  requiring 
flushing  of  toilets  and  urinals.  Reporting  on  Singapore’s  campaign  to 
"punish  those  of  its  population  who  have  not  been  properly  housetrained" 
the  RiTic'ii'  wrote. 

Those  who  ignore  the  new  law  do  so  on  peril  of  a  fine  up  to  51,000. 
.\nd  how  i'-  this  law  being  enforced?  A  crack  battalion  v'f  inspectors  from 
Singapore’s  Ministiw  of  Tnxironment  will  be  roxing  public  toilets  in 
pursuit  of  the  aberrant  non-flusher^.  This  could  pro\c  embarrassing  for 
the  respectable  patrons  of  such  public  facilities,  llow  to  distinguish  the 
man  from  the  ministrx'  from  the  common-or-garden  Peeping  Tom?  '"'^^ 

While  the  humor  in  '^uch  a  '-itualion  i^-  undeniable,  the  point  i^^  that  in 
Singapore  the  rights  of  the  many  (those  who  are  "properh  housetrained”) 
ha\’e  precedence  oxer  the  abuse  of  few  who  ignore  their  responsibility  to  treat 
public  propertx'  with  re'-pect.  H  i-  in  thi^  mania  with  minutiae  that  the 
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philosophy  of  enforced  i^ood  citizenship  becomes  most  clear.  \Vhile  '^uch  a 
''iluation  is  ripe  for  the  rapier  of  the  journalidic  ■swordsmen,  majorih'  of 
the  people  using  <uch  facilities  are  pleased  that  there  are  clean,  sanitary  public 
restrooms  to  use.  As  is  e\  ident  from  the  I\t’Vit  :r  article,  v'l  hat  pas^^es  for 
domestic  tranquillity  in  the  \ie\y  of  the  PAP  qualifies  as  paternalism  at  best 
and  unaba'^hed  repression  and  inx  asion  of  priyacy  at  worst,  in  the  \  ie\v  of 
rnan\'  international  obseryers.  The  “-ame  is  true  on  the  domestic  front  but 
with  a  schizophrenic  qualih'  that  does  not  e\isl  in  foreign  observer'^.  Most 
Singaporeans  resent  being  told  b\'  the  government  how  to  be  good  citizens 
while  at  the  “-ame  time  thoroughly  agreeing  that  a  nation  ot  good  citizens  is  a 
much  better  place  to  live,  1  hev  do  not  care  to  be  lorced  by  legislative  fiat  to 
flush  the  John  u  hile  being  completely  in  favor  of  clean  public  restrooms. 
Extending  this  to  the  political  realm,  they  resent  the  P.AP  and  want  more 
political  pluralism,  but  trust  only  the  P.AP  to  run  the  country.'"^ 

The  Awakening  of  Politics,  Singapore  in  the  1980's. 

lluxlev  argues  that  the  most  significant  political  phenomenon  in 
Singapore  during  the  l^^SO’s  was  the  resurgence  of  organized  political 
opposition  to  the  PAP'"-  dominance.  .\s  he  ■elates,  this  ‘should  not  hav  e  been  a 
"Surprise  to  anyone,  (aven  Singapore's  rapid  economic  progress  and 
diversification,  lack  of  a  rising  political  consciousness  would  hav  e  been  much 
more  "surprising  than  its  occurrence. ' 

Xinetcen-Eighty  marked  the  high  water  mark  fro  the  P.AP,  with  the 
parh’  capturing  of  the  vote  and  sweeping  its  fourth  consecutive  general 

(htHivk:  Asia  (^in^apore:  Institute  tor  Southeast  Asian 

Studies),  p.  ir. 

lu.xlev,  "Singapore  s  Polities. .,  'p.  283. 
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election.  ]e\aretnam‘s  breakthrough  in  the  by-election  of  I9S1  was  the  first 
liint  of  simmering  discontent.  If  l^Sl  was  the  first  hint,  the  general  election  of 
19S4  was  the  wake  up  call.  In  the  latter  stage  of  its  transition  to  a  new  and 
\  ounger  generation  of  leaders,  the  TAP’s  fortunes  swung  perceptibh  and  the 
question  of  an  aberration  in  the  Anson  bv-election  wnich  returned 
Je\  aretnam  was  answered  in  the  negative.  The  P.\P  garnered  about  t*3'T  of  the 
vole,  a  twelve  point  swing  from  the  previous  election  and  the  opposition 
parlies  returned  two  MP’s,  including  tlie  ubiquitous  Mr.  Jeyarelnam.  IVith 
his  '-econd  win.  the  P.\P  had  to  admit  what  it  had  previously  denied,  a 
opposition  parlv  might  actuallv  have  a  role  to  plav  in  Singapore's  politics."'-'' 
The  shift  in  the  political  ground  vvas  not  well  received  bv  l.ee  Kuan  Yew. 
While  he  interpreted  the  results  as  a  call  for  more  pluralism  on  the  part  of  an 
increasingly  sophisticated  electorate  and  a  desire  for  some  opposition  to 
pressure  the  P.AP,  he  also  spewed  some  characteristic  bile  at  the  v'oters.  He 
warned  against  'dangerous  brinkmanship”  and  hinted  at  alterations  of  the 
one  man  one  vote  system.  He  argued  that; 

it  is  necessarv  to  trv  to  put  some  safeguards  into  the  way  people  use 
their  v’otes  to  bargain,  to  coerce,  to  push,  to  jostle  and  get  what  they  want 
without  running  the  risk  i>f  losing  the  services  of  the  Cov’ernment, 
because  one  dav,  bv  mistake,  thev  mav  lose  the  services  of  the 
Government. * 

The  trends  that  caused  the  shifting  political  ground,  however,  were 
more  complex  than  a  simple  protest  vole.  The  elections  of  1984  marked  the 
transition  to  power  of  the  second  generation  of  P.\P  leaders  and  the  213,000 
new  voters  in  1984  were  better  educated,  more  vocal  and  seemed  to  be  more 


'-'■'Y.  Balaknshnan.  "Warrior's  Bate"  Far  Eionomic  Reiufri',  21  lanuarv  p.  21. 
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concerned  with  political  rather  than  "bread  and  butter"  issues.'"^’  In  the 
cabinet  formed  after  the  1984  elections,  onh'  three  of  Singapore'^  "old  guard" 
remained.  On  Januar\’  I,  1985  Goh  Chok  Fong,  the  new  First  Deputy  Prime 
minister,  announced  that  the  "old  guard"  had  relinquished  da^■  to  dav  control 
of  the  gox  ernment  to  the  new  generation  of  leaders,  claiming  high  place  as 
first  among  equals  in  the  new  inner  circle  and  the  heir  apparent  to  Lee.  This 
was  significant  as  the  1984  elections  also  marked  the  debut  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  son  Lee  Ilsien  Loong,  the  thirt\-two  \  ear  old  recenth'  retired' 
Brigadier  General  (Reserve)  on  the  political  scene.  This  led  to  the  popular 
characterization  of  the  new  P.\P  government  as  “the  father,  son  and  the  holy 
Goh.  ""'^'TVith  a  new  and  troubling  trend  to  face,  the  P.\P  mov  ed  to  meet  the 
opposition  challenge. 

The  first  challenge  that  the  PAP,  spearheaded  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
undertook  was  the  elimination  of  Jevaretnam,  the  twice  returned  leader  of 
the  Workers  Part\\  The  manner  in  which  Lee  went  about  this  is  instructive 
both  of  the  political  methods,  perhaps  long  unused,  but  not  forgotten  and  the 
intolerance  of  the  P.\P  for  vocal  opposition  in  Parliament. 

Barelv  tolerated  from  1981  when  he  first  came  to  Parliament, 
Jevaretnam's  verbal  duels  with  the  Prime  Minister  brought  a  new  excitement 
back  to  a  chamber  that  had  seen  no  real  debate  for  sixteen  v  ears.  When  he 
questioned  the  government's  policies,  he  faced  accusations  of  abuse  of 
Parliamentary  privilege.  A  Sri  Lankan,  trained  in  law  in  Britain,  jev  aretnam 
was  a  forceful  orator  and  verv  nearlv  a  match  for  Lee's  formidable  presence. 


-’35Bjiveer  Singh,  W'iflu'i  P.\P's  DomintvKC? ,  p.l?. 

j36Author's  interview  with  Dr.  David  Wintertord,  .Adiunct  Professor  of  National  Securitv 
Affairs,  Mav  17,  iy«.3. 


Televised  sessions  from  Ihe  legislature  became  high  drama  in  Singapore.  This 
service  uas  begun  earlv  in  1983  in  the  \eake  of  the  1984  elections,  in  response 
to  what  the  PAP  discerned  u  as  a  call  for  a  more  open  gox  ernmont. ' If  the 
go\ernment  thought  such  a  move  would  discredit  its  opposition,  this  pro\’ed 
a  mistaken  assumption  The  sparring  matches  between  the  two  became  very 
popular  with  \  iewers. '  ''' 

In  1984  Jevaretnam  v\as  accused  of  misuse  of  his  parh’  '^  funds.  He  was 
acquitted  on  three  charges  and  convicted  on  the  fourth  and  fined  SS  1,000. 
Under  Singapore's  law.  a  MP  must  be  fined  SS2,000  before  being  depri\ed  of 
liis  seat.  Se\  en  months  later,  with  the  judge  that  liad  tried  the  case  Iransterred 
to  the  .\ttornev  General's  office,  the  gcn  ernment  appealed  the  case.  In  19So  he 
was  con\’ictcd,  fined  the  requisite  SS2,000,  uas  disbarred  and  sentenced  to  a 
month  in  jail.  IIa\'ing  exhausted  the  appeal  system  in  Singapore  for  the 
criminal  charge,  Jcx  aretnam  appealed  his  disbarment  (a  ci\'il  matter)  to  the 
Privy  Council  in  London,  a  Commonwealth  vestige  left  over  in  the 
Constitution  from  t)  e  pre-independence  davs.  In  1988  the  Pri\y  Council 
concluded  Jevaretnam  and  a  co-defendant  from  the  Wc'-kers  Parh’,  in  their 
opinion: 

have  suffered  a  grievous  injustice.. .Thev  have  been  lined,  imprisoned, 
and  publiclv  disgraced  for  offenses  of  which  the\  were  not  guilh  . 

The  council  restored  Jevaretnam  to  the  practice  of  law.  The  go\ernment 
responded  by  abolishing  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  Xot  satisfied 
with  this,  Lee  brought  out  his  libel  tool  and  in  1990  won  huge  damages 
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against  the  beleaguered  Workers  Partv  leader,  w  ho  was  forced  to  '^ell  his 
home.  T  he  lot  of  the  \  ocal  opposition  in  Singapore  i^  not  an  eas\  one. 

The  other  opposition  MP,  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party, 
Chairn  See  l  ong,  w  ith  perhap'r-  a  w  isdom  born  of  e\pcdienc\',  wa^  far  more 
muted  in  his  criticism.  With  the  onlv  troublesome  \oice  in  the  legislature 
cru.  '  .d,  the  P.\P,  w  ith  the  shock  of  recoiinition  now  ev  ident,  moved  into  its 
more  characteristic  long  term  planning  mode  to  -'hort  circuit  future 
opposition. 

How  man\  proposals  tor  electoral  tinkering  were  mooted  behind  closed 
partv  door^  w  ill  never  be  known.  An  example  of  one  that  lound  the  light  ol 
dav  but  was  not  approv  ed  w  as  minimum  qualifications  for  candidates  to  the 
legislature.  Although  thi'^  w  a^  rejected,  it  ma\  hav  e  been  a  trial  balloon  for 
later  debate  on  the  elected  President  issue,  w  here  it  would  be  accepted.  The 
solution  that  emerged  was  a  svstem  of  Group  Reprcsonlatiim  Constituencies 
(GRCs)  for  up  to  half  of  Singapore’s  constituencies.  Under  the  scheme,  large 
consolidated  constituencies  would  be  formed  and  parties  wishing  to  contend 
would  stand  a  "team"  of  candidates  who  would  be  elected  as  a  unit.  The 
P.\P’s  rationale  for  this  novel  concept  was  that  each  "team"  would  have  to 
include  one  member  of  a  minoritv  race,  therebv  ensuring  continued 
representation  of  Singapore's  Malavs.  With  a  fragmented  opposition, 
centered  around  the  personalities  of  partv  leaders,  this  made  the  opposition's 
job  very  difficult,  .\dditionally,  the  redistricting  involved  in  building  the  new 
'"super"  GRC  constituencies  would  enable  the  Government  to  combine 
"troublesome”  district^  into  a  larger  whole.  PAP  claims  i>f  the  "political 
neutrality  ”  of  the  plan  carried  little  water  with  its  critics.  First  mooted  in  early 
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1987,  the  proposal  recei\'ed  significant  attention  in  uncharacteristic  open 
Parliamentarv  Select  Committee  hearings  in  1988,  further  e\’idence  of  the 
successor  generations  move  to  more  openness.'"’'^’ 

The  proposal  passed  the  Parliament  in  Mav  of  1988  and  shorlK  thereafter 
passed  additional  legislation  tvhich  called  for  MP’s  to  run  the  housing  estates 
by  chairing  town  councils.  '  This  grassroots  move  was  intended  to  gi\  e  the 
electorate  a  more  direct  stake  in  the  qualitv  (T  the  MP's  lhe\'  returned  to 
Parliament,  as  their  competence  would  affect  the  c]ualit\'  of  lives  in  the 
government  housing  estates  where  the  vast  majorih  of  Singaporeans  live. 
While  never  openlv  'stated,  the  image  of  the  PAP  as  a  patronage  dispensing 
machine  was  well  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  populace.  The  idea  ot  choosing  a 
P.\P  opponent  was  tlius  made  far  less  attractiv  e. 

In  the  midst  of  these  efforts  to  manipulate  the  electoral  system,  the 
government,  now  ostensibly  in  the  hands  of  a  new  generation  of  leaders, 
dusted  off  the  Internal  Securih’  .Act  and  began  a  securih'  sweep  against  a 
"Marxist  conspiracy,"  whose  unlikely  membership  included  Catholic  lay 
workers  and  the  former  Solicitor  General  of  Singapore.  The  crackdown  began 
in  Mav  and  June  of  1987.  Twentv-two  were  detained.  Bv  the  end  of  1987,  the 
citizens  of  Singapore  had  been  treated  to  the  videotaped  confessions  of  all  the 
conspirators  who  were  then  released,  with  the  exception  of  the  alleged  ring 
leader,  Vincent  Cheng. 

When,  in  .April  of  1988  nine  of  the  released  detainees  recanted  their 
confessions  and  alleged  mistreatment  during  their  detention,  the  eight  who 
were  in  the  countrv  were  rearrestcd  as  was  a  lawver,  Patrick  Seong,  who  was 
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untortunate  enough  to  haxe  decided  to  represent  one  of  their  number.  Seven 
of  the  now  re-detained  "conspirators"  did  an  abrupt  about  face,  "reconfessing" 
and  being  quickly  released.  The  eighth,  a  female  law\  er,  1  eo  Soh  kung, 
refused  and  filed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  This  netted  her  two  more  \  ears  in 
detention.  She  and  \’incent  Cheng  were  released  in  1^^%. 

This  brings  up  the  "Hendrickson  affair"  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion/ recall  of  an  American  Tmbassv  political  officer,  k.  Mason 
Hendrickson.  Francis  Seow  w  as  the  Solicitor  General  of  Singapore  from  19('>9  - 
1972  and  as  ^uch  \ery  familiar  with  the  PAP  higher-ups,  including  l.ee.  Since 
l^Sa  Seow  had  been  president  of  the  Law  Sociefv,  the  equi\  alent  of  a  national 
bar  association.  Lnder  Seow,  the  Law  Socieh  began  to  lake  a  more  actix  ist 
role  in  politics,  commenting  on  proposed  legislation.  This  was  a  brief  forav 
that  the  government  proscribed  in  1986. 

Seow  had  announced  his  intention  to  stand  for  Parliament  in  the  1988 
elections.  In  May  1988  he  appeared  in  court  to  represent  Teo  Soh  Lung  and 
the  detained  lawyer,  Patrick  Seong.  Hours  later,  Seow  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  being  in  "close  contact  with  Hendrickson."  The  Singapore 
government  requested  that  Hendrickson  be  recalled  on  Max  b,  and  the  US 
Department  of  Str  acquiesced,  firmly  maintaining  that  Hendrickson  had 
done  nothing  contrary  to  accepted  diplomatic  practice  and  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  Gox’ernment  of  Singapore  did  not  attempt  to  solxe  the  dispute 
"privately,  in  a  manner  befitting  relations  betxveen  friendlv  countries.”  On 
May  10,  the  Department  of  State  requested  that  a  Singaporean  Diplomat  of 
similar  rank  be  withdrawn." 


^^Recent  developments  in  Singapore  and  Malaysia . p.lsl. 
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With  elections  scheduled  for  September,  Seow  was  released  in  time  to 
contest  the  election,  but  with  insufficient  lime  to  organize  an\'  coordinate 
opposition  movement.  With  the  new  (jRC  “-cheme  in  place  (the  PAP  as 
indicated,  did  break  up  troublesome  constituencies  bv  redistricting  them 
within  the  plan)  the  PAP  returned  SO  of  SI  MP's.  The  Social  Democratic 
Partv's  Chaim  See  Tong  retained  his  seal  and  took  his  place  as  the  sole 
opposition  MP. 

Francis  Seow  was  defeated,  but  did  well  enough  to  qualify  for  a  seat  as  a 
Non  Constituencv  Minister  of  Parliament  (XCMl’)  another  of  the 
government's  novel  approaches  to  quench  part  of  the  electorate's  thirst  tor  a 
political  opposition  while  maintaining  its  lock  tui  effective  pow^'^'.  The 
XCMP  Act  of  I9S4,  provided  for  up  to  three  non-\  oting  MPs  to  be  appointed 
by  the  government,  the  candidates  to  be  those  who  had  received  the  highest 
"losing  percentage"  in  general  elections. This  unusual  provision  was  to 
provide  the  P.4P  with  "sparring  partners"  and  rebut  the  "one  party  state" 
allegations  of  the  international  community.  As  Huxley  notes,  the  prospect  of 
Francis  Seow  in  Parliament  was  apparently  too  much  to  contemplate  for  the 
PAP  leadership.  The  opening  of  Parliament  was  delaved  for  five  months 
(allegedly  for  building  repairs). ’^3  While  Seow  was  out  of  the  country  in  the 
United  States,  he  was  convicted,  in  iibsi’iHui,  of  Income  Tax  evasion,  fined  a 
sufficient  amount  to  disqualify  him  from  his  seat.  Seow  is  now  effectively 
exiled  from  Singapore.  Seow's  son,  .Ashleigh,  a  Singapore  resident  and 
secretarv'  of  one  of  Singapore’s  town  councils,  alleges  that  his  father's  fiancee. 
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cl  Malcivsian  businesswoman  residing  in  Singapore,  was  gixen,  without 
reason,  two  weeks  to  lea\e  the  country.-"^’ 

As  the  decade  of  the  eighties  came  to  a  close,  the  government  took 
further  steps  lo  prevent  the  resurgence  of  communal  lensions  and  by 
implication  the  possibility  of  political  interest  groups  along  racial  lines,  the 
longtime  PAP  nightmare.  The  Mousing  Development  board  announced  in 
March  of  198*5  that  strict  ethnic  quotas  for  Singapore's  government  controlled 
flats  would  be  extended  at  both  the  neighborhood  and  indix  idual  apartment- 
block  lexel.  The  goxernment  porlraved  the  initiatixe  as  a  continuing  part  ot 
its  nation  building,  lo  ensure  that  Singapore  did  not  develop  into  a  citv  of 
ethnic  enclaxes.  C'ritics  noted  that  the  plan  would  disproportionately  impact 
Malays  politicallx  and  as  a  group,  the  Chinese,  financially.  The  plan  limited 
the  resale  of  HDD  units  to  situations  which  would  not  worsen  the  growing 
concentration  of  minorities  and  applied  to  the  housing  lottery.  With  the 
"clustering  "  problem  confined  to  Malays,  Chinese  who  lix’ed  in  an  area  of 
Malay  concentration  xvould  be  prohibited  from  selling  to  a  Malay,  thereby 
worsening  the  proportional  mix.  The  flats,  which  were  intentionally 
ethnically  mixed  when  constructed,  began  to  show  evidence  of  clustering 
after  the  initial  lime  of  ownership  restriction  on  resale  began  to  expire.  The 
quotas  for  problem  areas  of  ethnic  clustering  (33  of  the  total  of  125  HDB 
neighborhoods)  seemed  to  obserx'ers  to  encompass  a  number  of 
predominantly  Malay  areas  that  had  shown  strong  support  for  opposition 
candidate  in  the  1988  elections.  The  Eunos  district,  with  a  large  concentration 
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of  Malays  wliere  Francis  Seow  polled  49.  l^c.  of  the  v  ote  was  predictably  among 
them. 

Another  controvers\’  that  roared  its  head  prior  to  Fee's  departure  from 
the  Prime  Minister's  office  was  a  program  bv  the  government  to  battle  against 
the  evils  of  creeping  "westernism."  Lee  Hsien  Loong  was  given  chairmanship 
of  a  government  committee  to  search  for  Singapore's  core  \’alues.  These  core 
values  were  to  form  the  basis  for  a  national  ideolog\'.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  in 
the  debate  on  core  'lalues,  which  seemed  to  lean  toward  a  Confucian 
perspective  coupled  with  the  government  push  to  promote  Mandarin  as  the 
onlv  acceptable  (.'hinese  vernacular,  aroused  sensitivities  among  both  the 
Indians  and  the  Malavs,  who  were  apprehensive  about  this  new  leaning 
toward  Chinese  cultural  values.  The  issue  became  whether  Confucian  values 
would  be  e.xtended  into  the  political  sphere.  The  overtones  of  Confucian 
despotism,  with  its  implied  elitism  of  mandarins,  superior  in  intellect  and 
directing  the  people  looked  insidious  to  a  populace  which  already  had  to 
stomach  enough  elitism  and  paternalism.  To  many,  the  Confucian  rhetoric 
was  simply  another  tool  to  legitimize  P.\P  rule.  Malay  PAP  MPs  expressed 
their  concern.  .Abdullah  Tarmugi  summed  up  Malay  concerns: 

It  appeared  that  we  [Malays)  did  nothing  right.  It  seemed  that  we  were 
singled  out  for  regular  unmeritorious  mention. ...some  members  of  my 
own  community  were  on  the  verge  of  disowning  my  .Malay  parliamentary 
colleagues  and  I  for  not  openlv  championing  their  interests  or  challenging 
strongly  enough  the  perceived  indignities  aimed  at  their  community. 
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Opposition  MP,  Chaim  See  Feong  highlighted  the  dangers,  both 
domesticallx  and  rogionall\’  of  an  emphasis  on  Contucianism  in  Singapore  s 
multi-racial  socielv: 


....’.vhen  '.\  e  introduce  C  onfucianism,  ive  must  inec  itabh  refer  to 
China.  In  this  wav,  w  e  w  ill  be  reviving  our  racial  links  w  ith  c  hina.  It  i^ 
dangerous  and  will  have  harmful  effects  on  the  promotion  of  racial 
harmonx".  Am’  promotion  of  Chinese  chaux  inism  must  be  dangerous  in 
our  multi-racial  societx’....we  are  in  an  area  where  the  Malax  race  i-^ 
dominant  and  xx  e  cannot  be  seen  to  be  adxocating  v  alues  \x  hich  w  ill  make 
us  more  and  more  distinct  and  different  from  the  rest  ot  the  region. 

Even  manv  C  hinese  were  dissatisfied  with  the  "Speak  Mandarin 
campaign,  ^lanx  of  their  children  were  having  difficultv  in  keeping  up  with 
the  studv  of  both  English  and  Mandarin  at  school,  both  languages  that  few  ot 
them  spoke  at  home.  This  was  cited  as  a  reason  for  the  emigration  of 
Singaporean  Chinese  to  .\ustralia,  where  with  onlv  one  language  to  handle, 
the  educational  opportunities  of  their  children  were  less  hindered-"-^''  The 
P.AP  had  to  do  some  fancv  dancing  to  convince  all  of  its  populace  that  the 
debate  was  open  to  all  cultural  viewpoints  and  the  goal  was  to  help 
Singaporeans  maintain  their  .\sian  bearings  as  they  moved  toward  the 
twentv-first  centurx'.^  ''’ 

The  search  for  a  national  ideologv  'vas  one  of  manx’  aw  kwardly  handled 
issues  as  the  eighties  drew  to  a  close.  The  security  sweeps  for  the  "Marxist 
conspirators',  a  reversal  of  the  long-standing  two  child  policy  and  the  ham 
handed  treatment  of  encouraging  'breeding  "'  among  Singapore's 
professional  women  while  offering  sterilization  incentix’es  to  the  poor  and 
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the  changing  ethnic  housing  mix  are  others.  Despite,  and  sometimes  because 
of  these  battles,  the  upcoming  leader  and  First  DepuU  Prime  Minister,  Ck)h 
C-'hok  Tong  acquired  a  reputation  tor  toughness  beneath  an  exterior  that  w  as 
much  less  abrasive  than  Lee  Kuan  ^e\v■s.  The  other  lough  battles  (ioh  led 
through  the  eighties  included  his  handling  ot  the  foreign  press.  The 
Newspaper  and  Printing  .Act  Amendment  of  1980  codified  restrictions  on  the 
foreign  press  as  part  of  the  running  battle  with  foreign  publications  over  their 
alleged  meddling  in  Singapore's  internal  affairs.  In  a  Da\  id  and  Goliath  battle 
with  the  .\sK/i;  S/.'ii  /  InirHiH  (Nth  acquitted  liimself  well,  lie  earnea  the 

respect  of  his  colleagues  in  the  PAP  for  deft  political  handling  of  the  c'RC'  and 
Town  Council  issue.  xAther  unpopular  measures  such  as  limits  on  foreign 
workers,  an  unpopular  X'ehicle  Quota  Scheme,  and  a  mixing  program  to  try 
to  improve  the  educational  lot  of  young  Malavs.  With  an  important  elected 
President  measure  pending,  and  a  reputation  as  being  a  key  player  in  the 
turnaround  of  the  economy  (along  with  B.G.  Lee)  from  the  shocking 
recession  of  1983, Goh  was  readv  to  take  the  reins  of  power.  While  he 
would  live  in  the  giant  shadow  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew  for  some  lime  to  come  and 
have  to  deal  with  the  pressure  of  the  legendarv  Prime  Minister'''  son,  Lee 
Hsien  Loong,  waiting  in  the  wings,  that  Goh  made  it  to  the  pinnacle  in 
Singapore  is  a  remarkable  feat. 

On  November  2b,  19%,  Lee  Kuan  Yew  tendered  his  ix“  ignalion  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore  and  advised  the  President  to  call  upon  Mr.  Goh  Chok 
Tong  to  form  the  next  government,  .\fter  v31  vears  encompassing  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  political  career  of  the  twentieth  ccnturv,  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the 

’50  Riiveer  Singh,  "Wither  PAP's...."  p.  21. 
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world's  longest  serving  elected  head  of  government,  with  little  ceremonv, 
turned  the  reins  ol  power  to  a  new  generation  of  Singaporean;'. 

Singapore  has  a  national  identity  that  acquired  meaning  onh'  because  ot 
his  remarkable  tenacitw  Lee  built  a  go\ernment  whose  liallmarks  art- 
leadership  by  teciinically  competent,  well  educated  elite,  a b o  1  u  t e 
incorruptibility,  and  non-ideological  pragmatism  in  policv  decisions.  The 
Singapore  model  is  government  of  the  elite.  b\'  the  elite  'a,'  l!u'  iWH'lf.  Lee 
Boon  fliok  has  characterized  the  prevailing  paradigm  of  the  P.VP  government 
as  being  dominated  b\  two  themes;  the  political  ideologv  of  surv  ival  and  the 
concept  ol  achievement. Lee  has  built  a  selection  proce^^  that  has  produced 
a  --mall  group  ol  dedicated,  competent  elites  dev  oted  to  the  ^urv  iv  al  and  well 
being  of  their  linv  i--land  nation.  U'hile  his  rule,  his  opinions  and  his 
methods  were  certainly  controversial,  few  would  argue  his  dedication  to 
Singapore  and  her  people.  Fewer  still,  despite  the  excesses,  would  ever 
purport  that  Singapore  might  have  been  better  off  in  his  absence.  Stan  Sesser, 
reporter  at  large  for  The  .Win  Yorker,  quotes  longtime  .\sia  correspondent 
Robert  Flegant  on  the  career  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew: 

Among  those  who  led  fights  for  independence  onlv  Lee  Kuan  \ew 
afterwtird  ruled  wisely. ...Others  failed  the  transition  from  rev  olutionarv  to 
ruler:  Mao  Ise-tung  in  China,  Pandit  Jwawharlal  Nehru  in  India,  Ho  Chi 
Minh  in  \'ietnam,  and  Sukarno  in  Indonesia.  Those  men  left  disorder  - 
economic,  political,  and  administrative  -  compounded  bv  corruption. 


'■’M.t-e  Boon  Hiok,  "Leadership  and  Security  in  Sinyapore;  The  Prevailing  Paradigm,  "  in 
Leu  tier  fill  ip  and  Securthi  in  ^I'utlieafit  Asia,  Mohammed  Ayooh  &  C'hai-A\an  Samudavanija 
leds.)  iSingapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  .-Vsian  Studies,  ls>8«)p.  174. 

-’-’‘■c')p.  cit.  in  Sesser,  p.  44. 
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Of  all  the  descriptions  that  Lee  Kuan  Yew  might  want  applied  to  his  31 
\  cars  as  Prime  Minister,  Elegant's  statement  that  Lee  Kuan  'i  e\\  ruled  wiseh' 

O 

is  probably  the  one  he  would  choose  for  his  own. 
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VI.  Singapore  On  the  Eve  of  the  Twenty-first  Century 
A.  Introduction 

The  "-torx  of  the  building  of  a  nation  wliere  none  existed  before  in 
Singapore  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  To  the  \'isitor  who  arrives  in 
Singapore  today  it  must  be  difficult  to  imagine  exactlv  how‘  far  this  the  cit\  - 
state  has  come  since  the  difficult  birth  pangs  of  self-rule  and  independence. 
From  a  mosquito  infested  swamp  dotted  with  pig  and  chicken  farms,  fishing 
\illages,  and  squatter  colonies  of  tin-roofed  ^hacks’  Singapore  has 
transformed  itself  into  perhaps  the  most  livable  cil\-  in  A'-ia.  ' 

There  are  manv  who  wax  nostalgic  for  earlier  times,  with  Somerset 
Maugham  sipping  gin  on  the  verandah  at  the  Raffles  Hotel.  Rocentlv  Simon 
Winchester,  writing  tor  the  Times  (London),  commented  that  in 

Singapore  "tourists  found  nothing  to  do,  only  the  shops  and  the  skyscrapers, 
no  sense  of  the  mysterious  east.  .\  sterile  place,  utopia  gone  wrong. The 
truth  of  what  Singapore  once  was,  the  "mysterious  east,"  is  not  so  romantic. 
In  J%0,  one  vear  after  the  P.AP  took  the  reins  of  government,  the  travel 
magazine  AsH  Scvuc  wrote,  concerning  the  occupants  of  the  "quaint"  t^vo 
story  shophouses  that  now  line  fewer  and  fewer  of  Singapore  s  streets.  The 
Chinese,  ivho  constitute  the  main  current  of  the  cit\ ,  li\  e  in  utter  filth  and 
poverty  ...  Their  pox’erty  is  phenomenal.  One  must  see  with  his  own  eves  to 
believe  it."’”  On  steriliU’,  a  town  planner  who  was  an  adviser  to  Singapore  in 
its  early  days  of  self-government,  commented,  upon  returning  after  many 

■’  ’■Sesser,  p.  44. 

■^^■^imon  Winchester,  Hie  Siauiay  T/mes  (London),  December  8.  foSb.  Op.  Oil.  in  Milne  & 
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years  absence,  that  "if  \  ou  \’e  seen  some  of  Ihe  other  places,  other  cities,  you 
can  ^tand  a  lot  of  sterilih  ."""''  Manv  who  have  been  to  Bangkok,  Jakarta,  or  tor 
that  matter  London,  \e\v  York  or  Los  Angeles  recenth,  would  probably 
endorse  similar  sentiments. 

To  have  transformed  this  once  wretched  outpost  ot  colonial  empire  into 
the  countr^■  with  a  per  capita  income  in  Asia  third  behind  only  mighty  Japan 
and  oil  rich  Brunei,  with  living  conditions  that  e\’en  man\  Japanese  would 
en\’\',  is  an  astounding  accomplishment.  That  Singapore  has  built  a  viable 
nation  vmi  an  inland  of  just  over  nOO  square  kilometers  with  such  a  dearth  of 
resources  that  oven  water  must  be  imported,  border'^  on  the  ^upernaturaL 
Had  bookmakers  placed  odds  on  Singaporcs  survival  and  prosperity  in  19b3, 
one  could  have  probablv  prospered  equallv  as  much  as  the  Republic  has  by 
betting,  at  extremely  long  odds,  on  Singapore's  success. 

The  results  that  Singapore  has  achieved  speak  for  themselves  and  these 
are  rarely  the  subject  of  debate.  The  methods  employed,  extending  the  reach 
of  the  government  into  the  details  of  everyday  life  in  a  manner  critics  allege 
is  reminiscent  of  .Mdous  Huxlev's  Bnivc  .Vt-rn  World,  has  certainly  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate  and  tons  of  newsprint.  In  examining,  in  retrospect, 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  Singapore  since  IS  19  and  even  more 
remarkably  in  the  short  twentv  eight  years,  1963  -  1993,  one  is  struck  by  the 
notion  that  it  is  sheer  hypocrisv  to  laud  the  accomplishments  and  condemn 
the  methods.  In  many  respects,  the  methods  are  the  accomplishments.  The 
dichotomv  of  Singapore  is  a  conundrum  onlv  to  those  who  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  belief  that  onlv  through  the  application  of  liberal  democratic  principles 

Times,  luly,  2*^,  108o.  vXp.  Cit.  in  Milne  and  Mauzy,  p.  ?. 
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can  a  nation  achieve  prosperity  and  an  acceptable  measure  of  social  justice.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  there  is  a  dual  responsibilitv  for  such  judgments 
with  regard  to  Singapore.  Ihose  outside  Singapore  must  bear  part  of  the 
blame  for  forming  opinions  without  a  sufficient  kno\\  ledge  and  from  a 
viewpoint  which  lacks  sufficient  cultural  and  historical  perspective.  Those  in 
Singapore  are  culpable  for  often  encouraging  judgment  of  their  nation  bv  the 
same  Western  standards  which  thev  often  reject  out  of  hand. 

In  a  \  ery  real  sense  Singapore  has  been  created  b\  recreating  the  citizens 
which  populate  it.  fhc  rugged  society  has  come  to  fruition  in  Singapore.  A 
society  of  immigrants  has  been  lorged  into  a  nation  b\  a  group  a  \  isionar\' 
politicians  who  surmounted  every  obstacle  standing  in  their  path.  Fhev  have 
created  a  nation  of  modern  secular  values  existing  as  a  \  eneer  atop  the  deep 
traditions  that  many  of  its  citizens  still  cling  to  as  cultural  ballast  in  an 
increasingly  demanding,  fast-paced  em'ironment. 

This  does  not  imply  a  nation  of  self  indulgent  consumerists,  each 
seeking  his  own  enrichment  at  the  expense  of  others.  In  a  real  sense  the 
government  of  Singapore,  under  the  leadership  of  Lee  Kuan  ^'ew,  has 
attempted  to  create  a  "new  man".  A  Singaporean  is  not  a  Chinese,  not  a 
Malay,  not  an  Indian.  A  Singaporean  is  a  man  who  has  adopted  an  entirelv 
new  set  of  values,  while  retaining  the  best  of  what  his  cultural  legaev’  has 
given  him.  To  oversimplify,  a  Singaporean  is  a  model  of  good  citizenship  and 
Singapore  the  paradise  of  the  middle  class.  Each  citizen  is  responsible  for 
being  a  productive  member  of  society  and  has  the  right  to  be  rewarded  in 
proportion  to  his  productivity  and  the  contribution  he  makes.  Each  citizen  is 
responsible  for  behaving  in  a  civilized  manner,  which  involves  not  taking 
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part  in  anv  acti\’it\’  or  beha\’ior  that  might  adversely  affect  the  well  being  of 
his  nation 

What  is  important  to  understand  is  that  in  Singapore  good  citizenship  is 
based  on  responsibilities  from  which  flow  certain  rights.  The  western  model, 
converseh',  places  rights  in  the  primary  position.  These  rights  then,  produce 
certain  responsibilities.  The  western  model  defines  carefully  the  rights  of  the 
citizens.  The  Singaporean  model  carefully  defines  the  responsibilities  of  its 
citizens.  The  western  model  assiduously  protects  rights.  The  Singapore 
model,  just  as  diligenth',  enforces  responsibilities.  Neither  'System 
accomplishes  it  goals  perfectly.  If  liberal  democracies  err,  it  is  normally  in  the 
direction  of  protecting  the  rights  of  those  who  mam'  beliex  e  hav  e  in\  alidated 
them  by  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  authoritarian  ■'ystem  in 
Singapore  seems  to  err  by  demanding  that  all  adopt,  with  almost  equal  fervor, 
its  definition  of  indi\’idual  and  social  responsibiliW.  Non-compliants  are  not 
simply  anti-social  abberants,  they  are  dangerous  and  possibly  subversive 
elements  to  be  either  reeducated  or  ruined.  If  the  victims  of  western  excesses 
are  the  wasted  lives  of  those  enveloped  in  drug  addiction,  criminality  and 
permanent  underclass  status,  the  victims  of  the  Singaporean  authoritarian 
system  are  often  the  well  intentioned,  sincere  voices  who  simply  believe  that 
a  more  open  society  would  not  inhibit,  but  rather  enhance,  the  nation  in 
which  they  live.  In  a  strictly  moralistic  sense,  all  of  these  victims  are  equally 
innocent  and  all  equally  guilW.  If  the  excess  of  western  democracy  is  its 
neglect,  the  excess  of  Singapore  is  its  actions. 

Such  a  \’iew  makes  it  easier  to  understand  the  nature  of  criticism  that 
sometimes  erupts  between  the  two.  In  this  regard,  it  is  normally  easier  to 
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criticize  tangible  act?  than  to  attack  seemingly  benign  neglect.  Western 
criticism  of  Singapore  normally  has  to  do  with  tangible  actions,  the 
'suppression  of  dissent,  the  manipulation  of  the  press  and  the  harsh  penalties 
meted  out  to  those  who  \  iolate  the  government's  narrowly  defined  norms. 
Singaporean  criticism  of  the  west,  often  voiced  by  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
has  been  directed  at  the  results  of  neglect,  the  racial  divisions  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  holknving  out  of  the  economy  of  his  once  beloxed  England  by  the 
excesses  of  the  trade  unionism  and  the  perceix  ed  decline  ot  western  moral 
standards  as  abetted  bv  an  unrestrained  media. 

In  some  respects,  one  can  distinguish  a  sloxx  mox  ement  toward  an  as  yet 
unknown  center,  which  exists  somexvhere  in  the  gulf  between  these  two 
x  isions  of  how  societies  should  be  organized.  In  the  United  States,  there  are 
increasing  calls  for  the  restraint  of  traditional  freedoms  by  linking  them  more 
closeix'  to  the  responsibilities  that  they  infer.  The  recent  passage  of  the  Brady 
bill  to  restrict,  hoxvever  minutely,  access  to  firearms  is  an  indication  of  this 
trend.  Recent  initiatix’es  to  provide  unix’ersal  health  care,  to  eliminate  "free 
riders'  on  the  present  system  and  enforce  the  responsibilitx’  of  both  emf>loyers 
and  emplox  ees  is  another.  In  Singapore,  gox’ernment  efforts,  equally  small 
and  clumsx'  at  times,  to  prox  ide  more  access  to  the  political  system  have  been 
taking  place  to  attempt  to  satisfx’  the  demands  of  an  increasingly  sophisticated 
electorate.  These  efforts  are  occurring  simultaneously  as  Singapore  continues 
to  move  further  up  the  '  value  added"  ladder  economically  by  expanding  its 
overseas  economy.  The  underpinning  of  all  of  the  programs  of  Singapore's 
rulers  is  continuing  economic  prosperity  and  progress. 
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A  ne\v  generation  ot  politicians  is  at  the  helm,  attempting  to  maintain 
on  the  PAP  tradition  of  "performance  legitimacx  "  and  mo\e  the  nation  to 
new  heights.  The  challenges  they  face  are,  in  some  respects,  as  daunting  as 
those  faced  b\’  their  predec  -sors.  Success  has  its  own  contradictions.  First, 
there  are  the  expectations  that  the  upward  momentum  will  persist.  Will  the 
sacrifices  demanded  b\'  the  gox  ernment  in  terms  of  personal  freedoms,  which 
are  man\',  be  exceeded  b\‘  the  benefits  these  generate?  Second,  there  is  the  fact 
that  bv  obtaining  the  skills  required  and  making  the  advances  that  the\'  ha\  e, 
Singaporean^  ha\e  become  increasingh’  well-educated,  prosperous  and 
demanding  of  more  of  a  \  oice  in  the  policies  which  “-o  much  alfect  their  li\es. 
If,  in  its  earh  davs,  Singapore  was  a  \oung  nation,  willing  to  listen  to  the 
paternalistic  \oice  of  government,  its  more  mature  bodv  politic  <eems  to  be 
less  willing,  as  the  new  Centura'  approaches,  to  continue  with  a  alutini  ijuo 
relationship  with  its  government.  Stan  Sesser  remarked  on  this 
phenomenon  following  a  recent  interview  ivith  Lee  Kuan  Yew: 

....his  words  were  delivered  with  such  passion  and  such  determination 
that  thea'  also  began  to  resemble  something  else:  to  me  thev  sounded  for 
all  the  world  like  a  father  talking  about  protecting  the  chastity  of  his 
daughter.  The  onla'  problem,  of  course,  in  this  instance,  i'^  that  the 
daughter  has  ba'  now  turned  thirta'-two.  ''’'‘' 

B.  Politics 

It  is  in  the  political  arena  where  Singapore  in  the  199()’s  faces  its  most 
significant  challenges.  The  election  of  1991,  the  first  called  by  the  Goh  Chok 
Tong  government,  proaddes  a  fascinating  entree  to  the  subject  of  the 
Singapore  political  scene,  reaealing  both  the  political  failings  of  the  PAP  and 

•’  ’'lesser,  p.  oO. 
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the  increasing  sophistication  and  strength  of  the  opposition.  These  elections, 
and  the  response  of  the  P.^P  to  their  result,  lead  one  to  belie\  e  that  as  the  nerv 
century  approaches,  increasing  political  pluralism  and  the  birth  of  a  genuine 
opposition  to  the  PAP,  if  not  a  threat  to  PAP  leadership,  mav  be  in  the  first 
stages  of  coalescing. 

The  Political  Background 

Goh  Chok  Tong,  Singapore's  second  Prime  Minister,  was  born  in 
Singapore  in  1941.  Tducated  at  Raffles  Institution  and  the  Uni\ersitv  of 
Singapore,  he  traveled  abroad  and  obtained  a  Master'^'  Degree  in 
development  economics  from  Williams  College  in  the  United  States.  Goh 
worked  in  the  private  sector  for  a  number  of  vears  upon  returning  to 
Singapore,  eventually  rising  to  be  Managing  Director  of  Neptune  Orient 
Lines.  Identified  early  as  a  rising  star,  Goh  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  in  the 
197b  general  elections  and  by  1977  was  given  the  very  significant  Finance 
portfolio  in  the  cabinet.  A  longtime  P.AP  member,  his  party  affiliation 
predates  his  election  to  the  legislature  bv  a  number  of  vears.  Goh  went  on  to 
hold  portfolios  in  flealth.  Trade  and  Industrv  and,  eventually,  the  critical 
Defence  Portfolio,  which  he  continued  to  hold  after  being  named  First  Deputv 
Prime  Minister  in  1984. 

Goh  Chok  Tong's  sU  le  is  far  different  from  that  of  his  predecessor.  Self- 
effacing  and  mild  mannered,  Goh  seemed  to  fit  the  perceived  desires  of  the 
electorate  for  less  paternalistic  government.  Goh’s  rise  to  prominence  in  the 
P.\P  and  the  government  were  viewed  by  most  Singaporeans  as  heralding  a 
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new  era  ot  more  relaxed  and  liberal  government."''^  Cioh  had  characterized 
hi?  governmental  stx  le  a?  more  consultati\'e  and  participatixe  than  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

Gixen  this  stvlistic  rhetoric,  however,  there  \xere  factors  that  constrained 
Gohs  freedom  of  action  and  placed  pressure  upon  him  to  ^-eek  a  Iresh 
mandate  for  his  rule.  First  and  foremost,  was  the  gigantic  presence  of  Lee 
Kuan  'iew.  Lee  remained  in  the  new  Prime  Minister  s  cabinet  as  the  Senior 
Minister  and,  more  importantlv,  initialh  retained  his  position  as  ^^ecretary- 
general  of  the  PAP.  This  meant  that  Goh  was  one  of  the  lew,  if  not  the  onh', 
heads  of  a  parliamentarv  goxernment  to  not  also  be  head  of  his  party.  Second, 
was  the  presence  ot  l.ee  the  \  ounger,  Lee  ilsien  Loong,  whose  meteoric  rise  to 
political  prominence  following  his  "retirement"  from  the  armed  lorccs, 
■surprised  very  few. 

While  Lee  Hsien  l.oong.  cannot  help  but  benefit  enormously  from  the 
political  capital  that  is  his  father's  legacy  (and  suffer  by  this  same  association 
in  the  eves  of  Lee  s  detractors),  he  is  by  all  accounts  a  most  remarkable 
individual  in  his  own  right.  .\  graduate  of  his  father  s  .Alma  Mater, 
Cambridge  (with  a  double  first  class  and  a  star  of  distinction'''^),  with  a 
graduate  degree  from  Harxard,  Lee  Hsien  Loong  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
wi'h.  Few  who  have  met  him  come  away  from  such  an  experience  with 
anvthing  less  than  admiration  for  his  considerable  abilities  and  intellect. 
While  recent  health  problems  have  given  some  pause  concerning  the 
prospects  for  B.G.  Lee  (Brigadier  General  Reserve,  a  title  he  retains  from  his 
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militnrv  service  and  bv  which  he  is  widely  known  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father),  he  '-till  exerts  pressure  on  ('.oh  *-  leadership,  it  onh  b\  liis  presence 
in  '’oxernmcnt.  t'>oh  must  constantly  battle  the  notion  that  he  is  merely  a 

Cl 

"seat  warmer  "  for  l.ee  Msien  Loong.  Goh  commented  on  tliis  perception  in 
19‘iO; 

1  am  not  a  "seat  warmer".  Being  a  "seat  warmer  means  there  is  an 
arrangement  by  all  concerned  that  you  come  into  this  job,  you  stay  lor  a 
certain  period  until  somebod\'  is  ready  to  take  oxer.  There  is  no  such 

arraiT’ement.  '' ' 

Cl 

It  is  essential  to  recogni/e  that  the  succession  process  was  by  no  means  a 
"  coronation  b\'  Lee  Kuan  \  ew  of  his  hosen  replacement.  1  he  choice  ot  a 
new  prime  minister  was  left  to  the  C  entral  Lxecutive  C  ommittee  (C'LC). 
While  Lee  Kuan  'lew  clearh'  is  the  most  influential  member  of  that  body,  at 
the  time  the  decision  was  made,  he  was  the  only  remaining  member  of  the 
"old  guard"  foi  nders.  In  a  1988  speech,  Lee  had  stated  that  his  short  list  for 
possible  candidates  was  topped  by  Tony  Tan,  another  of  the  bright  stars  of  the 
younger  PAP  generation,  followed  by  .Mr.  Goh.  During  the  time  from  the  1984 
elections  up  to  the  elections  of  1988,  Lee  publich  criticized  Gohs  political 
style.  While  this  difference  in  styles  might  have  reasonably  been  expected  to 
raise  questions  between  the  h\o,  the  public  nature  of  Lee  s  comments  raised 
some  doubts  concerning  of  the  unity  of  the  party.  When  Goh  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  pack  to  become  Prime  .Minister,  it  was  clear  that  the  choice  had  been  left 
to  the  CEG  bv  Lee.  Grli  emerged  as  the  consensus  choice  of  that  body,  not  the 
pc  sonal  choice  of  Lee  Kuan  Yew.-"’''*  While  Singapore  s  government  is  clearly 


3^^Alan  Chong,  .Vi7r  Prime  Minhtvr,  Coh  Chock  Ton^,  (Kuala  Lumpur,  Pelanduk 

Publications,  l^Ql )  p.  0®. 

^^Milne  &  Mauzy,  p.  I  lo. 
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biased  toward  a  group  of  people  (the  cabinet  emu  CEC)  who  are  absoluteh' 
"'Ubordinate  to  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  to  tlic  I’/'/it'  and  not  tlie  rer^en  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  subordination  is  subject.  As  difficult  as  it  has  been,  given 
the  circumstances,  to  avoid  a  "cult  of  personalib  ’  w  ith  regard  to  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  the  government  and  the  partv  have  assiduouslv  attempted  to  avoid 
“-uch  a  result.  This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  restraint  of  the  h'rmer  Prime 
Minister  himself. 

Ihe  I’AP  lias  been  extraordinarlv  ■-ucce'-sful  in  recruiting  the  "best  and 
the  brightest"  Sinj^aporeans  for  government  -erv  ice.  The  mcritocraev  in 
bingapore  is  alive  and  thriving.  There  are  two  important  elements  to  the 
meritocraev  in  Singapore,  first  it  is  rewarding  to  become  a  part  ot  it  and  the 
corollary  to  this,  corruption  is  not  tolerated  to  even  the  '-mallesl  degree. 
Singapore's  ministers  are  arguably  the  best  paid  in  the  world,  receiving  a 
salary  of  SS3 1,000  per  month  and  the  Prime  Minister  drawing  a  monthly 
salary  of  SS49,000  per  month.  While  the  remuneration  is  generous,  it  is  the 
ouIu  fee  for  service  that  a  government  emplovee  receives.  As  the  former 
Prime  Mini-  tor  liked  to  point  out,  he  was  nominallv  the  highest  paid  head  of 
state  in  Southeast  Asia  but  actually  the  lowest  paid.  While  prosperity  may  be 
the  central  ethic  of  the  P.AP  leadership,  monev  is  not  the  oil  that  greases  the 
gears  of  government. 

The  completely  non-corrupt  ethic,  ;s  cent  nil  to  the  continuing  success  of 
the  P.AP  and  more  broadly  Singapore  itself.  This  must  be  fullv  appreciated  to 
have  any  understanding  of  how  the  authoritarian  rule  of  the  PAP  differs 
from  that  of  its  Asian  counterparts  (and  for  that  matter  the  politics  of  monev 
which  increasingly  dominates  the  west).  A  few  examples  are  illustrative  of 
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the  extreme  attention  to  detail  that  is  involved  in  keeping  the  “-vstem  intact. 
A  ci\  il  ^er\  ant  who  receiv  es  a  gift  in  the  mail  must  send  it  to  a  government 
agencv ,  which  then  determines  its  value  and  offers  to  sell  il  to  the  recipient  at 
fair  market  \  alue.  If  the  gov  ernment  emplovee  does  not  wish  to  purchase  the 
item,  il  is  ^old  at  auction,  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  government 
treasurv  .  A  postman  in  Singapore  was  once  arrested  for  accepting  a  gift  of  one 
Singapore  dollar.  The  last  gov  ernment  official  accused  ot  accepting  a  bribe  in 
lOSh  to  -pare  private  land  from  government  acquisition  committed 
-uicide.  \n  \merican,  '  urilon  J.  Parker,  managing  director  ol  General 
\ulomalion  ot  Singapore,  a  '-ubsidiarv  of  an  American  computer  firm  had 
thi--  to  -av  concerning  competition  tor  government  contracts; 

^ou  explain  how  v  our  stuff  works,  what  the  intelligence  is  behind  il, 
and  vou  ll  win  the  contract.  If  this  could  happen  in  places  like  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines,  who  knows  what  their  economies  would  be  like? 
Here  1  never  have  to  offer  a  bribe;  in  the  Philippines  nothing  would 
happen  without  one.  If  you  ask  a  question  about  specifications,  it  has  to  be 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  goes  to  evervone  bidding,  so  that  we  re  all  on  an 
equal  footing.  My  general  impression  is  that  these  things  go  more 
smoothlv  here  than  in  the  United  States. 

l.ee  has  slated  that  the  system  works  because  of  three  factors:  1)  there 
are  no  pressure  groups  capable  of  promoting  the  interests  of  its  members  at 
the  expense  of  the  public;  2)  there  are  no  ideological  preconceptions  and;  3) 
when  emotions  clash  with  logic  and  practicalitv,  emotions  usually  give 
wav.  This  approach  is  made  possible  by  the  system  the  P.\P  has  developed 
of  building  a  small  cadre  of  extremelv  competent  leaders  who  are 
incorruptible  and  absolulelv  dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  the  Republic. 

■''’  ’St'sser,  p.  40. 

-’•’Hbid,  pp. 

Minchin,  23'’. 
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These  men  are  beholden  to  no  one  other  than  their  own  well  formed 
conscience  and  that  of  the  parh'.  B.  G.  Lee  again  on  this  point: 

!  he  paradox  of  Singapore's  success  is  that  its  policies  are  formulated 
almost  cold-bloodedh’,  \  et  these  policies  work  onl\'  because  of  emotions, 
the  strong  ties  between  the  leaders  and  the  led.  I  his  is  a  formula  which  we 
must  try  to  duplicate,  in  both  parts  in  the  next  generation.'"'' 

This  has  pro\  en  to  be  a  two  edged  sword,  howex  er.  Those  who  rise  to 
prominence  in  the  PAP  and  then  in  government  tend  to  do  ^o  based  on 
technical  rather  than  political  abilitv.  Cold-blooded  poliev  makers  are  having 
an  increasingly  difficult  time  maintaining  the  emotional  lies  to  the  led.  .\ 
good  policx'  maker  is  not  necessarilv  a  good  politician.  The  technocrats  "  of 
the  PAP  normalh"  ha\e  impressive  educational  or  business  qualifications. 
They  ha\’e  earned  their  '^tripes  bv  the  time  thev  rise  far  enough  in  the  partv  to 
enter  the  'inner  sanctum"  of  the  CEC  and  the  cabinet  through  an  exhaustive 
screening  process  and  carefully  monitored  performance.  With  the  one  man 
one  vote  system  still  in  place  in  Singapore,  however,  the  best  technocrat,  be 
he  economist,  financier,  or  public  administrator,  is  often,  by  x  irtue  of  his 
training,  experience  and  expertise,  distanced  from  those  who  cast  their  x  otes 
to  elect  him  or  retain  him  in  office  bx'  an  enormous  intellectual  gulf.  The 
formation  of  the  town  councils  mentioned  in  the  prex  ious  section  was  not 
only  designed  to  make  the  public  wary  of  electing  incompetent  politicians  but 
to  force  P.\P  MPs  to  reconnect  with  their  grassroots  constituencies.  Technical 
ability  does  not  alwavs  equate  to  political  popularitx'. 

The  new  government  under  Goh  concentrated  on  domestic  priorities 
and  indicated  that  Senior  Minister  Lee  would  continue  to  retain  large 

Cil.  m  Minchm,  23?. 
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responsibilities  with  regard  to  Singapore's  international  relations.-'*’'^  The 
domestic  bias  in  the  new  goxernmenfs  policy  was  led  bv  the  release  of  a 
White  Paper  on  Shared  X'alues  designed  to  enable  the  nation  to  keep  its 
Asian  bearings  as  the  country  progressed  to  the  hyenh  -first  century.  The  fixe 
xalues  agreed  upon  were:  Xation  before  communiW,  and  society  abov  e  self: 
Family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society;  Community-support  and  respect  for  the 
indiyidual;  C  onsensus  not  conflict  and  ;  Racial  and  religious  harmony.-'''^ 

The  C.oh  goycrnment  also  passed  a  measure  for  an  elected  President 
who  would  possess  far  more  power  than  the  largely  ceremonial  President  had 
in  Singapore  in  the  past.  The  President  will  have  the  power  to  safeguard 
Singapore's  enormous  reserves  of  foreign  exchange  (through  veto  power 
oyer  their  use)  and  have  a  right  of  veto  over  senior  civil  service,  judicial  and 
military  appointments."'"!  jhe  first  elections  for  this  powerful  new  position 
were  to  be  held  on  the  expiration  of  President  Wee  Kim  Wee’s  term  of  office 
in  1993.  Despite  protestations  to  the  contrary  by  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the  office  was 
seen  by  many  as  being  specifically  created  for  the  former  Prime  Minister,  to 
give  him  final  right  of  refusal  over  contentious  policies  that  a  future 
government  might  try  to  enact.  Stringent  qualification  standards  included  in 
the  legislation  for  the  elected  President  were  designed  to  limit  candidacy  to  a 
select  group  who  were  either  PAP  members  or  would  be  strongly  supportive 
of  the  traditional  P.AP  party  line.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  legislation  was 
implemented  to  provide  a  "fail  safe"  mechanism  to  ensure  PAP  control  over 
the  vagaries  of  the  electoral  system.  The  President  would  act  as  the  last  line  of 

Straits  Times,  January  14,  l^oi.  Op  Cit.  in  Bilveer  Singh,  Wither  PAP's  Dominance...^. 

22. 

-"^’Bilv'eer  Singh,  Whither  PAP's  Dominance.. .p.  24. 

Huxley,  "Singapore's  Politics . "  p.  28?. 
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defense  should  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  strength  result  in  a  "freak" 
election,  with  the  opposition  gaining  ‘Strength,  or  at  •^ome  lime  in  future, 
control  of  the  government. 

Early  in  1^91  the  Cioh  government  released  a  gloss\-  publication,  entitled 
The  W'xi  Lip,  which  outlined  the  vision  of  the  new  PAP  leadership.  The 
\ision  outlined  in  the  publication  highlighted  the  necessitv  of  maintaining 
the  Republic's  record  of  robust  economic  groxvth  bv  becoming  the  "hub  city" 
of  the  region.  Bringing  prosperih'  to  the  region  through  the  Republic  would 
bring  prosperif\-  to  Singapore.  It  emphasized  international  linkages  as  the  core 
of  Singapore's  pivwperitw  It  also  emphasized  the  new  go\'ernment's 
intention  to  pa\  closer  attention  to  the  amenities  of  an  increasingly 
prosperous  and  sophisticated  societv.  References  to  a  more  interesting  and 
gracious  society  abound.  The  publication  outlined  a  number  of  initiatives  to 
make  Singapore  a  "cultured”  and  "caring"  as  well  as  a  "rugged"  socieh  .  ''"’ 

The  new  government  did  introduce  some  limited  relaxation  of  previous 
policies,  allowing  some  R-rated  films  to  be  screened  in  Singapore  and  relaxing 
editorial  constraints  on  the  Ttrntts  Times.  .\n  interview  with  Singapore's 
longest  ser\’ing  political  prisoner,  Chia  Th\  e  Poh,  was  even  permitted  in  the 
paper.  Goh  continued  the  poliev  he  had  instituted  prior  to  assuming  the 
Prime  Ministership  of  holding  public  hearings  on  issues  of  import  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  government. Huxlev  maintains  that  Goh  and 
newly  appointed  Minister  of  Information  and  .Arts,  George  Veo,  seemed  to 

.572The  C  iovemment  of  Singapore,  Sin^aptne:  The  W.iff  hip,  (Singapore:  Times  Editions  Pte  Ltd, 

lOOl) 

■*'  -’Ibid,  See  sections  entitled  "Singapore  Our  Home,"  pp.  77  -  ;  "Arts  and  Sports,"  pp.  101 

-115,  and;"\Iany  helping  Hands,"  pp.  117 -129. 

"^Huxley,  "Singapore's  Politics....,  "  p.  28o. 
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understand  the  necessih’  of  co-opting  the  political  energies  of  the  rapidh' 
growing  English-educated  middle  class.-'”’  Hu\lc\'  noted,  howexer  that  the 
changes  instituted  were  those  of  ■-tyle  and  not  of  substance.  He  remarks  on 
this  phenomenon: 

It  was  abundantly  clear  that  while  (kih  accepted  the  need  for  a  degree  of 
\;hi>iiosl,  he  was  not  willing  to  sponsor  a  more  fundamental  pcrcstroikii. 
The  PAP  itself  remained  an  elitist,  secretive  patronage-dispensing 
machine,  and  showed  no  sign  of  transforming  itself  into  a  more  broadlv- 
based,  democratic  party.  There  was  no  attempt  to  separate  the  interests  and 
powers  ot  the  Party,  the  Government,  and  the  State.  There  was  no 
indication  that  the  judiciary  or  the  trade  union  movement  would  be 
allowed  a  degree  of  independence.  The  press  remained  under  indirect,  but 
effectixe,  government  control.  The  draconian  Internal  Securitv  Act 
remained  in  place. 


The  Elections  of  10^)1 

On  . August  14,  1991,  just  nine  months  after  taking  the  helm  in  Singapore 
the  new  Prime  Minister,  Goh  Chok  Tong,  dissolved  the  Parliament,  and 
called  for  general  elections  (GE).  He  did  so  using  the  time  honored  P.AP 
strategy  of  gix'ing  the  minimum  notice  for  elections,  setting  .August  21  as 
Nomination  Day  and  .\ugust  31  as  election  dav."’”'  While  the  minimum 
notice  was  given  there  were  many  signals  that  such  an  event  was  in  the 
offing.  The  publication  of  the  new  government's  manifesto,  TJic  W’xt  Lip 
was  a  powerful  indication  that  Goh  would  soon  seek  a  mandate  to  put  his 
own  imprint  on  Singapore  and  its  institutions.  Still,  the  fact  that  general 
elections  were  not  required  under  the  constitution  for  another  two  vears  led 
many  to  question  the  motives  for  earlv  elections. 


28o. 
p.  287. 

'  Bilveer  Singh,  Whither  PAP's  Doittiiiaiice...p.  ,>1. 
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Opinion  \'aries  '^omewhat,  but  a  number  of  factors  point  to  both  the 
wisdom  and  ^-trate^x'  behind  the  decision.  The  loremo''l  reason  for  new 
elections  was  for  Cjoh  to  legitimize  his  leadership  of  Singapore.  Furthermore, 
the  PAP  also  anticipated  a  skiwdown  in  economic  growth  in  1992-^3.  With 
good  economic  performance  reccntlv,  the  government  had  announced  a 
series  of  popular  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  health,  education  and  housing  and 
had  paid  a  bonus  to  Singapores  civil  servants  as  the  economy  had  exceeded 
prev  ious  expectation^.  \Ko,  the  calling  of  earlv  elections  w  as  ^een  as  a  w  av  to 
catch  the  opposition  flat-footed  and  give  them  minimum  organizational  time 
to  mount  a  challenge. ''' 

The  two  major  oppo'^ition  parties,  the  W  orkers  Partv  (W  P)  under  J.  IT 
Jevaretnam  and  the  Singapore  Democratic  Partv  (SDP)  under  Chaim  See  Tong 
were  the  only  two  of  the  21  registered  political  parties  w  hich  posed  any 
challenge  to  the  P.AP  electoral  dominance.  One  of  the  other  reasons  for  the 
earlv  elections,  the  opposition  claimed,  was  to  preclude  Mr.  Jeyaretnam  from 
mounting  a  challenge.  Due  to  his  earlier  conviction  on  a  charge  of  falsify  ing 
partv  accounts,  he  was  banned  from  standing  for  Parliament  until  November 
of  1991.  Goh  answered  these  allegations  bv  promising  to  hold  bv-elections  (BE) 
after  the  GE  to  allow  Mr.  Jevaretnam  to  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature. 

In  a  brilliant  political  strategv,  the  opposition  parties  got  together  and 
agreed  to  concede  to  the  P.AP  control  of  the  government  on  nomination  day 
by  putting  up  candidates  for  only  40  of  the  SI  seats  in  the  legislature.  By 
adopting  this  "Bv-election”  strategv,  the  opposition  removed  the  issue  of 
control  of  the  government.  The  P.AP  had  previously  used  this  as  an  electoral 


pp.  33-.14. 


^care  lactic,  oullinint;  all  manner  ol  disaster  that  might  be  expected  should  a 
Ireak  election  result  in  an  opposition  xictorw  The  battle  lines  ol  the  most 
interesting  election  in  Singapore's  political  histor\  became  the  opposition's 
call  for  a  meaningful  \  oicc  to  check  unbridled  PAP  control  of  the  legislature 
and  (ioh's  increasingh'  personal  call  for  a  mandate  to  confirm  his  leadership 
and  legitimize  his  more  consultative  style  of  gov  erning. 

The  ten  dav  campaign  was  marked  b\'  contrasting  styles  of  reaching  the 
electorate.  The  PAP  relied  on  use  ot  the  media,  which  it  largely  controlled  and 
i.  linlon  style  town  meetings,  which  the  PAP  called  dialogue  sessions.  The 
opposition  relied  on  more  traditional  mass  rallies.  The  PAP's  ['•latlorm,  based 
upon  J'hi'  W'xt  I  Ji'.  featured  seven  main  action  areas:  1)  the  economy;  2) 
Education;  .>)  Healthcare;  4)  Tow  n  t'ouncils  —  Authority  and  Responsibility;  .s) 
Housing  and  Development  Board  (HDB)  upgrading;  b)  Politics  -  Participation 
and  Consultation  and:  7)  The  P.AP's  Helping  Hand.-"'^ 

The  opposition  parties  attacked  the  P.AP's  elitist  sh  le  of  government  and 
highlighted  the  growing  gap  behveen  Singapore's  rich  and  poor.  The  P.AP's 
policies  were  characterized  as  contributing  to  this  growing  gap  and  favoring 
the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  less  advantaged.  The  attack  on  the 
government  was  conducted  in  a  manner  which  put  the  government  on  the 
defensive,  offering  criticism  of  the  entrenched  leadership  of  the  P.AP  without 
offering  many  alternative  solutions. 

By  adopting  the  strategy  of  yielding  control  of  the  government  to  the 
P.\P  on  nomination  day,  this  strategy  of  criticism  proved  viable  and  effective. 
The  Worker's  Partx’  platform  was  more  strident  in  pointing  out  the  failures  of 
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the  PAP  in  the  area  ot  social  equity  and  justice.  The  more  moderate  Singapore 
Democratic  Parh  ^tressed  the  need  for  a  responsible  opposition  in  Parliament 
to  begin  progress  to  a  real  two  parh’  system  in  Singapore.  The  campaign  was 
an  exciting  and  contentious  one.  Tate  in  the  campaign,  as  the  challenge  to 
P.\P  leadership  in  the  Tunos  GRC  (Expanded  to  a  four  ^eat  constituency) 
became  acute,  Goh  accused  the  WP  of  pla\  ing  communal  politics  and 
cautioned  the  electorate  not  to  allow  this  trend  to  return  to  Singapore  s 
political  ‘'ccne.  The  PAP  used  images  from  the  early  da\ ''  of  Singapore, 
publishing  pictures  and  accounts  of  the  race  riots  the  plagued  the  island  in 
19^1  and  Cuih  went  --o  far  as  to  brandi'-h  the  Internal  Securitx  Act  a^-  a 

possible  "'-olution  to  the  problem  of  "communalism '  '-hould  one  ol  the  W  P 
candidates  (the  Mala\  Jufric  Mahmood)  "use  even  more  extremist  terms, 
where  you  really  get  people  to  agitate,  to  become  violent,  then  you  are 
crossing  the  line.  ’''^' 

The  election  results  gave  further  evidence  of  the  decline  in  the  P.AP's 
once  ironclad  hold  on  power.  Its  share  of  valid  votes  cast  declined  from  the 
93. 2^^  in  1988  to  blA  in  1991.  The  SDP  won  three  seats  in  Parliament  and  the 
WP  one.  The  P.AP  narrowlv  survived  the  challenge  in  the  Eunos  GRC,  with 
32.4C.  of  the  valid  votes  cast.  .Although  this  percentage  was  actually  an 
increase  over  the  P.AP's  previous  performance  in  the  Eunos  GRC,  the 
opposition  vote  this  time  was  not  split  as  the  united  front  tactics  had  resulted 
in  the  WP  and  SDP  not  challenging  in  the  same  electoral  districts. 

While  in  most  democratic  societies  the  performance  of  the  P.AP  would 
be  hailed  as  a  resounding  victorv,  in  the  context  of  Singapore's  politics  of 

(^jt  ,p  Bilveer  Singh,  Wliithrr  PAP'^  Dommiince...p.  81. 

-’^Mbid.  p.  88. 
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'tingle  parh'  dominance,  the  results  were  disappointing.  Hven  more  troubling 
was  the  reaction  of  Mr.  Goh,  who  in  a  late  night  press  conference  was  nearly 
despondent  over  the  result.  WMiile  he  later  softened  his  assessment  of  the 
meaning  of  the  election,  his  'Statement  that  "life  cannot  go  on  as  before"  was 
widely  interpreted  as  indicating  that  he  believed  that  the  electorate  had 
rejected  his  new  st\  le  of  leadership."' 

This  interpretation  of  the  election  results  in  indicative  of  a  certain  lack  of 
political  acumen  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goh,  who  had  risen  to  power  in  the  PAP 
during  its  complete  dominance  of  the  political  ground.  The  popularib'  of  the 
PAP  had  begun  its  decline  in  the  1984  elections  and  man\'  I'bservers  contend 
that  had  it  not  been  lor  the  change  of  leadership  and  a  softening  of  the  P.AP's 
paternalism  under  Goh  that  the  Party  would  have  fared  much  worse."'''" 

Goh's  seeming  interpretation  that  the  election  indicated  a  desire  for  less 
and  not  more  reform  may  miss  the  mark  completely.  The  post  election 
rhetoric  of  the  government  "withholding"  service  from  its  opponents  seems 
particularly  misplaced.  In  the  Strniis  Times  on  September  21  Goh  stated  he 
would  adopt  a  two  track  approach  to  the  electorate: 

...Broadly,  to  m\'  supporters,  be  \ery  friendly,  listen  to  their  input  and 
do  things  which  will  benefit  them.  Elsewhere,  which  have  gi\’en  a  clear 
signal  that  my  sUde  is  not  wanted,  if  I  listen,  if  I  hear  feedback,  I  can  be  a 
little  deaf.^*'^ 

•After  the  post-election  reactions  died  down,  the  P.AP  went  to  work  to 
determine  the  reasons  for  its  electoral  slip.  This  effort  does  demonstrate  the 


-’‘'^Huxley,  "Singapore's  Politics . "  p.  28<^. 

p.  28Q,  see  also  Bilveer  Singh,  Whither  PAP's  Dominiiiu'e...p.^2  and  \'.  Balaknshnan, 
PEER,  .August  29,  19*^1,  p.  21. 

Straits  Times.  September  1-2  ,  1991,  Op.  Cit.  In  Rilveer  Singh,  Whither  P.AP's 
Dominance..,  p.91. 
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manner  in  which  c^emocrac^■  is  verv  much  at  work  in  the  republic,  despite  the 
dominance  ot  the  PAP  in  '’ox'ernment.  A  Post-General  Election  Debriet 
c  ommittee,  ''ignificanth'  under  the  chairmanship  ol  Lee  Hsien  Loong, 
analv/ed  the  results  ot  the  election  to  determine  the  correctixe  actions 
necessary  to  stem  the  trend.  While  not  released  to  the  general  public, 
statements  b\’  PAP  leaders  indicate  the  nature  of  their  assessment.  Ong  Peng 
Cheong,  the  Deputx"  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  gox’ernment,  presented  his 
X  ie\\  of  those  w  ho  \  oted  against  the  PAP: 

I)  Those  \x  ho  think  a  democratic  country  must  hax  e  opposition  parties 
in  Parliament;  2)  Those  (.'hinese-educatcd  vx  ho  leel  they  hax  e  been 
netilected  bx'  the  c  iox  ernment;  2)  Those  \x  ho  could  not  improx  e  their 
'-tandard  of  lix  ing  and:  4)  Those  who  blame  the  Clox  ernment  regardless  of 
the  issues.  '‘'■’ 

The  Politics  of  Singapore  in  the  Wake  of  1991 

The  P.\P  has  begun  efforts  to  reinx  igorate  its  grassroots  organizing 
efforts  to  win  back  the  support  of  these  alienated  constituencies,  especially 
among  the  critical  Chinese-educated  segment  of  the  population.  It  also 
attempted  to  pav  more  attention  to  Singapore’s  less  advantaged  by  paying 
more  attention  to  programs  which  address  these  needs. 

The  political  scene  in  Singapore  was  considerablx'  muddled  in  late  1992, 
with  Goh  strengthening  his  political  hand  vis-a-vis  his  predecessor.  Goh 
made  a  public  appeal  for  new  political  talent  to  step  forward  in  Singapore  on 
November  22  to  take  part  in  the  renewal  process  in  the  Cabinet.  The  next  day 
the  government  announced  that  both  B.G.  Lee  and  Tirst  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Ong  Teng  Cheong  had  been  diagnosed  with  lymphatic  cancers  and 

Cit.  in  RiK'eer  Sin^h,  Whither  PAP'r^  Domimticc..,  p.ll®. 

.’‘'('See  M.  Ramesh,  "Social  Secuntv  in  Singapore. "  Asian  Snn>ei/,  Vol.  XXXll,  No.  12,  December 

1«02,  pp.  108. 
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were  undergoing  treatment.  While  the  best  face  was  put  on  this 
announcement,  with  llie  prospects  lor  '-ucces^ful  treatment  highlighted, 
uncertainty  about  the  future  was  the  order  of  the  dav.  A  few  weeks  later,  on 
December  2,  Cioh  announced  that  he  was  resi>’ninti  liis  Parliamentarv  seat, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  his  GRC  to  force  the  BEs  promised  during 
the  19^^!  GE.  The  next  day  the  announcement  was  made  that  lie  had  been 
elected  b\'  the  PAP  GEC  to  become  the  sccretari  -treneral  of  the  PAP.  '''''  With 

C> 

Goh  consolidating  his  power  to  challenge  the  opposition  both  outside  the 
PAP  and  within,  the  BE  campaign  began. 

.\gainst  the  backdrop  of  this  dexelopment,  Lee  Kuan  ^ew,  during  the  BE 
campaign,  commented  that  he  was  glad  that  Ton\  Pan,  his  pre\’ious  first 
choice  for  a  successor,  would  be  returning  to  the  cabinet  from  private  life. 
Two  days  later  the  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  there  was  no  such  plan  in 
the  offing  and  no  national  crisis  to  warrant  such  a  move.-^'''^  Some  observers 
of  the  Singapore  political  scene  interpreted  the  curious  exchanges  between 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  and  Goh  during  the  election  campaign  over  Tan  as  an  attempt 
by  Lee  to  reassert  his  control  over  the  political  power  structure  of  the  partv  in 
light  of  the  now  uncertain  health  status  of  his  son.  While  Goh  seemed 
acceptable  as  the  interim  candidate  while  Tee  llsien  Loong  continued  the 
grooming  process,  the  prospect  of  Goh  as  a  long  term  Prime  Minister  was 
apparently  not  so  much  to  the  Senior  Minister  s  liking. 

Goh’s  scored  a  resounding  success  in  the  Parliamentarv  B\  -elections  (BE) 
in  December  of  1992,  where  he  unexpectedlv  answered  the  challenge  in  his 
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own  Marine  Parade  ClRC.  This  strengthened  the  Prime  Minister  s  hand.  The 
SDP  contested  and  the  elections  fared  poorh'.  Tlie  \\  orker  s  Pai  t\  w  a'^  unable 
to  contest  the  C'.oli  led  team  of  MPs,  as  one  of  the  four  retjuired  candidates 
bowed  out  at  the  eleventh  hour.  There  is  ‘-peculation  that  the  WV  leader,  Mr. 
Jeyaretnam,  decided  privatelv  not  to  contest  so  as  to  a\  oid  the  pt>s‘-ibilitv  of 
coming  in  third  behind  the  PAP  and  the  SDP.  This  election  probablv  -.pelled 
the  end  of  Mr.  J.B..  jev  aretnam  as  a  force  on  the  Singapore  political  scene. 
^Vhile  the  PT  firmh  cemented  the  SDP  a^-  the  ‘-Ironge'-t  oppo'-ition  to  the 
PAP,  (Aih  trounceci  the  SDP  team,  winnini;  “2.*^’',  of  the  vote.  It 
additionallv  demoii'-traled  the  rapid  maturation  of  Doh  alter  hi^-  initial 
‘-tumbles  to  both  take  control  ol  the  partv  and  execute  '-ome  dett  political 
maneuvers  in  the  face  of  the  opportunities  that  pre'-ented  them'-elv  e'^.  W  hile 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  still  carries  enormous  weight  and  serv  es  a  number  of  useful 
purposes  for  the  P.\P,  it  would  seem  that  Goh  has  '-uccessfully  wrested  a  large 
measure  of  control  of  the  Parh’  and  the  CEC  from  Lee  Kuan  Yew  s  hands. 
While  this  by  no  means  makes  Goh  "untouchable,  ”  in  the  absence  of  serious 
missteps  on  the  part  of  his  government,  Goh  seems  much  more  firmly 
entrenched  at  the  top  than  might  have  appeared  possible  in  the  late  night 
following  the  elections  of  1991. 

Curiously,  these  developments  probablv  bode  well  for  an  eventual 
government  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  son,  although  somewhat  later 
than  Lee  Kuan  Yew  might  have  envisioned.  Lee  Tlsien  Loong's  treatment 
and  progress  in  his  battle  against  cancer  were  played  out  in  a  very  public 
manner  in  the  Singapore  Press.  Bv  April  of  the  Tiuns  announced 

Balakrishnan,  "Warrior's  Fate,  "  FFFR.  lanuarv'  21,  100."^,  p.2o. 

Balaknshnan,  "Crack  in  the  Cabinet, "  FFFR.  fanviarv  7,  p.  20. 
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that  I.ee  had  been  i;i\en  clearance  by  doctors  to  attend  (  abinet  meetings, 
altliough  the  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  he  would  not  be  gi\en  a  porttolio 
immediatel)  to  gi\'e  him  lime  to  recuperate.  The  •doi\‘  ‘^pelled  (ml  that  the 
chances  for  recurrence  ol  the  disease  was  the  greatest  within  the  first  o  to 
three  \ears.  '''  '  On  th>.  ;ssue  ot  eventual  ‘succession,  C^  h  ‘staled  the  followine: 

O 

Well,  he  is  still  my  choice  for  the  next  Prime  Minister.  Pul  the  choice  is 
not  b\'  me.  1  he  choice  has  to  be  made  b\'  his  colleagues,  MPs,  other 
ministers  and  Singaporeans,  I  am  not  \  ested  w  ith  the  pow  er  choosing 
the  Prime  Minister.  '' 

slu'uld  I.ee  llsien  I.iiongs  cancer  remain  in  remis‘-ion  lor  the  next  few 
'.ears,  one  migiil  anticipate  another  political  succes‘sion  taking  place  in  the 
lulure,  altliough  inucli  larlher  in  the  lulure  than  I.ee  Kuan  'lew  probabh 
anticipated.  ( iiih  has  publicK"  discussed  winning  the  next  elections  due  in 
and  the  possibility  ol  contesting  the  first  elections  of  the  new  century. 

The  Presidential  Elections  of  1993 

.\nother  mov  e  may  pro\  ide  a  precedent  for  the  vounger  Lee  to  remain 
an  active  political  player  despite  uncertaintv  concerning  his  health.  Ong  Pen 
(  heong,  the  lormer  head  (,'f  XTLC,  first  Depuh  Prime  Minister  and  P.\P 
v  hairman,  diagnosed  with  cancer  at  the  same  lime  as  B.CL  I.ee,  resigned  hi' 
seat  in  Parliament  and  his  position  in  the  P.\P  to  stand  for  election  as 
Singapore  s  first  elected  President.  In  what  did  amount  to  \  erv  nearlv  a 
coronation,  the  government  Presidential  Election  (  ommission  (PEK)  rejected 
applications  from  all  but  its  own  chosen  candidate,  Mr.  Ong,  and  struggled 
until  the  last  minute  to  find  another  candidate,  Mr.  Chua  Kim  'leow,  to  run 

I.ee  well  ern.us;h  tc^  |Oin  ('abinet  \leetin'i;s,"  Ttu-  riitus  iWeekIv  F.dition'  p.  I. 
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against  him.  The  applications  of  J.B.  jewaretnam  and  Tan  Soo  I’huan,  both  ot 
the  Workers'  PaiT\’,  were,  not  rr-urprisingh’,  rejected.  Tlie  PTt'  maintained  Hint 
neither  liad  the  financial  background  for  the  office  nor  was  is  satisfied  that 
lhe\  met  the  retjuirement^  of  the  law  with  regard  to  "integritx ,  got^d  character 
and  reputation.  ' 

Despite  the  other  candidate,  c'hua  Kim  ^eo\\,  being  basically  a  ^tiff  put 
up  to  give  the  election  ^ome  semblance  of  being  a  real  contest,  he  garnered 
41..'''P  of  the  vote  to  '^hig'<  ^S.7P  .  1  he  campaign  was  a  rather  laughable  affair, 
with  Mr.  riiua.  in  an  almost  apologist  manner,  all  but  admitting  that  he  was 
inerelv  running  to  prin  ide  D*ng  with  an  opponent,  lie  was  persuaded  to  "'tand 
b\  c '.oh  Keng  Sw  ee  and  i  inance  Minister,  Richard  llu,  --o  as  to  prcn  ide  ''Ome 
semblance  of  competition.  In  putting  a  ''Omewhat  curioiw  spin  on  the 
surprising  'strength  of  the  empty  suit"  candidacy  of  Chua  Kim  \eow,  the 
Prime  Minister  stated  the  following  in  his  post-election  remarks,  (one  would 
think  without  intending  irony): 

That  Mr.  C'hua  Kim  Yeow  is  able  after  onlv  two  T\'  broadcasts  and  one 
press  interview  to  get  4l^f.  of  the  votes  /v.'Jtv/.s  on  ihc  nuitunixi  ot 

till  I'h'OtOViltO . 

This  contest  is  better  than  if  Mr.  t'*n'’  Tent:  v.'heong  had  been  returned 

o  o  o 

unopposed....  1  also  congratulate  Mr.  Chua  Kim  Yeow  on  his  credible 
results.  1  thank  him  for  contesting  against  Mr.  C'>ng  at  short  notice. 
[italics  added] 

What  is  more  likelv  inferred  bv  the  strong  electoral  performance  of  the 
apologetic  Mr.  Chua  ,  who  received  nearlv  as  large  a  percentage  of  the  \  ote  as 


Candidates  Appis.eed  for  Presidential  Campaign, "  Ttic  Slrnits  Time’s,  published  in 
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that  which  clectod  Bill  Clinton  President  of  the  United  States,  is  the 
disillusionment  of  the  electorate  with  the  whole  procc'-^  of  the  Pre'-idontial 
election  and  the  hii;h  handed  manner  in  which  the  PAP  handled  it.  While 
MrA  hua  v\as  not  e\actl\'  the  Pat  Paulsen  of  Singapore  politics,  in  that  he  was 
not  b\’  choice  a  protest  ot  the  ridiculous”  candidate,  the  strength  of  electoral 
response  does  indeed  ^eem  to  indicate  an  electorate  that  is  no  onlv 
increasingh  mature  but  also  increasinglv  impatient  with  the  P AP'^  political 
manipulation. 

In  this  new  pc^litical  institution,  which  the  P.\P  created  as  a  backstop  to 
''afeguard  il^  control,  lhe\  ma\‘  also  ha\e  unwiltingh  created  a  new  political 
problem.  1  his  is  a  \  er\'  public  iorum,  in  which  the  public  is  able  to  watch  the 
goxernment  reject  application  after  application  of  candidates,  for  whatever 
reason,  while  steering  their  own  chosen  candidate  into  a  position  which  now 
possesses  a  significant  amount  of  real  political  power.  This  may  result  is  yet 
more  public  cynicism  just  as  the  P.AP  attempts  to  counter  such  electoral 
disillusionment  by  renewing  it  connections  at  the  grassroots  level.  In  the 
‘ihort  term,  howex  er,  barring  further  difficulties  with  Mr.  Ong  s  health,  with 
a  term  of  office  of  si\  years,  the  Presidential  issue  max  fade  from  public 
consciousness.  .Mr.  Ong,  with  a  xery  public  reputation  as  an  adxocate  for  the 
interests  of  the  more  traditional  Chinese  segment  of  the  population,  mav  in 
fact,  boost  the  P.AP's  short  term  pro'^pects. 

Prospects  for  the  future 

Huxley  asserts  that  the  P.AP  will,  during  the  nineties,  hax  e  to  make  the 
choice  between  two  rather  stark  alternatix'es.  The  first,  becoming  a  genuine 
electoral  party,  and  learning  to  operate  in  a  multi-partv  environment. 
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differentiating  itself  from  the  state.  The  second,  is  a  swing  to  the  right,  in 
favor  of  a  neo-authoritarian  government,  with  the  PAP  taking  further 
measures  to  '^tem  the  rising  tide  of  opposition  strength. The  circumstances 
on  the  ground  seem  to  fa\or  the  former  solution  ov  er  the  later,  although  not 
by  a  wide  margin,  hither  solution  is  possible. 

Recent  efforts  to  reinvigorate  the  PAP's  grassroots  connections,  such  as 
the  renewal  of  the  v  outh  wing  of  the  Partv,  coordinated  bv  one  of  the  more 
liberal  new  ministers,  B.G.  (Res.)  George  ^  eo  --eem  to  auger  in  this 
direction. \  eo  reportedlv  encouraged  the  members  of  the  v  outh  wing  to 
not  be  hesitant  to  adopt  \  iews  that  do  not  '-quare  with  the  thinking  of  the 
partv  .*‘^1  Similar  renewal  efforts  are  underwav  within  the  women  s  wing  of 
the  Party  as  well. 

The  presence  of  B.G  George  Yeo  and  B.G.  Lee  Hsien  Loong  in  the  Cabinet 
and  government  highlights  another  recent  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
P.AP.  This  is  greater  civic  involvement  on  the  part  of  the  military’  and  its 
extensive  reserve  components.  Since  the  late  19S0’s  the  S.AT  Reservists' 
Association  has  organized  "role  plaving”  exercises  in  which  participants 
simulate  governmental  decision-making  on  topical  issues.*^^^ 

The  PAP  partv  line  on  this  increasing  involvement  of  senior  military 
officers  in  government  and  politics  is  that  this  is  simplv  an  effort  to  take 
adv’antage  of  prov'en  leaders  who  hav’e  often  been  educated  at  significant 
gov'ernmental  expense.  Huxlev  also  offers  a  competing  interpretation  of  the 

■’^'^Huxley,  "Singapore's  Politics....,  "  p.^^l. 
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PAP  creating  a  network  of  ‘senior  SAP  officers  within  the  government  which 
would  be  capable  of  administering  Singapore  ^'hould  civ  ilian  leadership 
fail.'^'"'  While  this  is  admittedlv  unlikely,  it  is  an  interesting  interpretation  of 
a  fairly  significant  shift  in  the  political  makeup  of  the  Parlv  and  the 
government.  Iluxley  does  point  v^ut  that  both  t^f  kee  Kuan  Yews  male 
offspring  have  risen  through  SAP  ranks  to  senior  positions. While  the 
political  nature  of  the  change  remains  somewhat  uncertain,  it  does  translate 
into  a  powerful  lobbv  tor  defense  interests  within  the  government. 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  PAP  seems  solidlv  in  control  of  the 
political  scene  in  Singapore.  The  important  trend  to  observe  over  the  next 
tew  years  will  be  how  it  deals  with  the  increasinglv  well  organized  opposition. 
The  recent  (.April  1^93)  sacking  of  an  SDP  politician.  Dr.  c'hee  Soo  Juan,  bv  the 
National  L'niversity  of  Singapore  over  the  misuse  of  SS22b  dollars,  to  mail 
his  wife's  thesis  to  a  university  in  the  United  States,  brought  to  the  fore 
charges  of  a  politically  motivated  vendetta.  *^5  ji^g  PAP's  squeaky  clean 
attention  to  detail  concerning  the  actions  of  politicians  certainlv  provides  a 
somewhat  opaque  cover  for  its  actions.  Still,  the  details  of  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Dr.  dice  seem  to  indicate  that  the  P.\P  is  still  willing  to  go  after 
the  most  inane  Kiiix  rus  of  anyone  who  opposes  them  politicallv. 
Liberalization  seems  indeed  more  style  than  substance.  Bv  vears  end  the  SDP 
was  in  disarray,  with  its  chairman,  Chiam  See  Tong,  expelled,  the  partv 
searching  for  new  leadership  and  roundlv  condemning  their  former  leader. 

^^’■’tbid.  p.  2Q2. 

p.  2^2. 

’See,  Dr.,  Chee  affair:  SDP  rapped  in  Parliament,  Flic  Slriiitf-  rimi’stVVeeklv 
Editioni.Sunday  .April  17,  IS03  p.  2. 
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riiis  split  in  the  opposition  was,  of  course,  covered  in  great  detail  in  the 

It  seems  that  the  PAP's  strategy  tor  offering  more  pluralism  in  the  future 
in  Singapore  uill  be  increasing  attempts  to  renew  itself  to  meet  voter 
expectations  rather  than  trusting  more  to  the  vagaries  of  a  real  tw  o  or  three 
part)  system.  While  the  opposition  mav'  find  a  larger  voice  in  the  legislature, 
it  seems  apparent  that  the  PAP  w  ill  continue  to  use  its  patronage  dispensing 
pow  er  and  control  oi  the  media  to  hamstring  them  at  ev  erv  -  tep.  U'hile  this 
will  certainly  dow  the  process  down,  it  mav  eventually  produce  a  group  of 
^urv  iving  politicians  w  ho  are  cverv  bit  as  tough  as  their  PAP  counterparts. 
The  general  elections  '-hould  be  a  most  interesting  conte^'t,  as  well  as 

sav  ing  much  about  Singapore's  political  trajectorv  .  What  is  clear  from  the 
events  of  the  eighties  and  nineties  is  that  genuine  politics  has  returned  to 
Singapore.  Barring  a  disaster,  such  as  an  unexpected  plunge  in  economic 
fortunes,  a  serious  security  threat  from  without,  or  violent  civil  unrest,  there 
is  little  chance  that  the  P.\P  will  be  able  to  force  the  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 
How  they  deal  with  the  now  released  specter  bears  observation. 

C.  Economics 

.\round  the  world,  key  economic  activities  are  becoming  concentrated 
in  a  few  strategic  nodes.  In  tinance,  the  kev  centers  are  Zurich,  London, 
New  York,  Ilong  Kong  and  Singapore.  In  shipping,  Rotterdam  serves 
Europe,  Hong  Kvmg  serves  China,  and  Singapore  '-erves  a  region 
stretching  from  India  to  Taiwan,  and  bevond.  the  same  is  happening  in 
air  transport,  telecommunications,  information  technologv ,  and  even 
industries  like  chemicals  and  petrochemicals. 

Each  strategic  center  attracts  business  from  an  extended  hinterland  and 
prospers  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  local  economy.  Each  is  a  hub. 


40(;)c;^,p  "Chaim:  Slam  colleagues,  but  also  admit  vour  own  faults,"  The  SIraitfi  rfmesi Weeklv 
Fdition),lul\' 31,  l‘^Q3  p.  13. 
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'servicing  the  region  and  linking  it  to  the  world.  Cach  builds  up  its  position 
by  in\esting  in  its  people,  planning  far  ahead,  organizing  itself  as  a  world 
class  team,  and  sla\  ing  ahead  of  the  pack. 

Singapore  has  always  been  an  enlrepc>t,  but  a  hub  cit\’  is  much  more 
than  an  entrepot.  A  hub  citv  must  offer  first-class  products  and  serv  ices. 
The  infrastructure  must  rank  with  the  best  in  the  world.  The  qualitv  of 
service  must  be  acknowledged  even  bv  competitors.  "Singapore'  must 
become  a  synonym  for  qualitv,  reliabilitv  and  e\cellence.  We  will  become  a 
business  hub  of  the  .\sia  Pacific.^*^^" 

An  Economy  with  two  Wings,  The  Internal  and  E.xtcrnal  Economics 

The  preceding  excerpt  from  Hjc  \’(X/  l.ir,  the  Goh  government's  W'^l 
election  manifesto,  giv  es  a  v  erv  compelling  si^iiement  concerning  Singapore  s 
economic  tuture.  I  he  success  of  the  Republic  since  independence  has  not  bred 
complacency.  Any  notions  of  resting  on  its  laurels  were  forever  quashed  bv 
the  recession  of  W<S3.  Singapore  is  continuing  its  move  up  the  value-added 
ladder,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  being  accomplished  by  encouraging  the  shift  to  a  more  serv  ice 
oriented  economy  at  home  and  extending  its  reach  farther  into  the  extended 
hinterland  of  the  world  economv  abroad.  Singapore's  internal  economv  has 
been  built  by  capital  and  expertise  imported  from  abroad.  This  has  created 
strong  linkages  to  the  world  economv  and  v  ulnerabilitv  to  the  v  agaries  this 
entails.  Singapore,  with  a  tiny  domestic  market,  is  not  taking  the  course  of 
trying  to  inhibit  direct  foreign  investment  (DEI),  but  rather  continuing  to 
encourage  it  in  the  domestic  economv.  While  foreign  companies  are 
encouraged  to  bring  their  expertise  to  Singapore,  Singaporeans  are  being 
encouraged  to  take  what  they  have  learned  thus  far  and  export  these  skills  to 
emerging  markets  abroad.  In  this  new  era,  however,  Singapore  is  being  more 

The  Government  of  Singapore,  Sin(^apore:  The  Next  Lip,  (Singapore;  Times  Editions  Pte  Ltd, 
1QQ1),  pp.  S8-5Q. 
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^elective  about  Ihe  incenti\es  it  otfers.  It  is  aiming  tor  those  industries  and 
■-erv  ices  that  w  ill  pro\  ide  it  citizens  w  itli  the  skills  and  lechnologN  to  compete 
in  increasingly  competiti\e  world  markets.  At  the  --ame  time  Singapore  is 
attempting  to  decrease  the  need  for  imported  labor  to  man  less  ‘-killed,  low 
value  added  production  industries.  It  is  pressing  il^  businessmen  and 
entrepreneurs  to  \enture  abroad  and  aggressiveh  pursue  opportunities  in 
emerging  markets,  particularly  in  Southeast  and  hast  Asia,  letting  labor  in 
these  nations  do  w  hat  v\  as  once  necessar\  to  build  the  econom\  in  Singapore. 

Singapores  modern  and  efficient  infrastructure  has  had  t>utstanding 
success  in  attracting  foreign  investment.  More  than  .',000  mul li-nalionals 
have  invested  in  Singapore,'*^''  Singapore’s  19%  CAsP  per  head  of  LS  511,v^00 
was  approximately  ecjual  to  that  of  such  countries  as  Hong  Kong,  Israel,  Spain 
and  Ireland,  for  this  reason  the  World  Bank  and  other  LX  agencies  placed 
Singapore  in  the  'High  income  Economies’  category.  In  1991  there  were  onlv 
24  other  countries  covered  bv  this  definition  and  there  w  as  a  strong  possibiliW 
of  Singapore,  together  with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  joining  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD)  in  the  near  future.  *^^‘^In 
1991  external  demand  continued  to  provide  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  total 
demand.  Singapores  international  competitiveness  remained  strong  through 
1991.  In  1991  goods  exports  grew  at  IIC,  service  exports  at  4.bC,.  and 
manufacturing  at  3.3%.-*^^’ 

Concerted  efforts  to  dev  elop  local  commerce  w  ere  begun  in  1989,  as  the 
government  began  to  give  fiscal,  financial,  marketing  and  technical  assistance 

Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  Singapore,  hiri'strneiif  CliiiKitc  Stith'mcnt: 
Siuf;apore,  June  l^QO,  p.  .■). 

Far  East  and  Australasia  1993,  (London:  Europa  Publications  IJd.,  l'‘^‘^2),p.  8o5. 

^^^Ibid,  p.  8o5. 
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lo  local  small  and  medium-sized  enterprises.  These  efforts  to  develop  an 
indigenous  entrepreneurial  base  were  a  response  to  what  was  \  iewed  as  an 
excessive  dependence  on  MXC's.  While  encouraging  business  development 
at  home,  the  Singapore  government  was  determined  to  advance  further  into 
high-technology  and  capital-intensive  industries  bv  introducing  automation 
and  more  effective  mechanization  into  existing  industries.  These  efforts  were 
made  across  the  board  in  the  petrochemical,  aerospace,  biotechnologv,  and 
inlormation  technology  sectors. '*>  As  the  economv  shifts  up,  Singapore  has 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  its  service  sector.  Tax  incentives  have  been 
added  lo  encourage  development  there  following  the  pattern  that  initiallv 
attracted  manufacturing.  Manufacturing  has  been  increasinglv  shifted 
offshore  and  the  vision  broadened  to  include  a  more  integrated 
manufacturing/ service  mix,  offering  after-sales  services,  testing,  storage  and 
warehousing  services.  .As  wages  in  Singapore  rise,  the  Republic  takes 
adv'antage  of  its  outstanding  infrastructure  to  move  production  to  low  cost 
areas  in  Southeast  .Asia,  especially  in  the  Johor-Riau-Singapore  "Growth 
Triangle,"  with  Singapore  acting  as  the  management,  financing  and 
headquarters  node.  The  constraints  of  the  domestic  market,  including  the 
shrinking  labor  pool  have  given  further  impetus  lo  the  press  for  expansion 
overseas.  The  government's  announced  intention  of  limiting  the  number  of 
foreign  workers  is  a  further  indication  of  the  trend  toward  both  automation  at 
home  and  expansion  abroad.  .An  ov'ervievv  of  the  incentive  offered  to  both 
foreign  inv'estors  and  local  businesses  will  give  a  more  accurate  impression  of 
the  trajectory  of  government  policy  than  a  litany  of  statistical  data. 

^Ibid,  p.  866. 
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Government  Incentive  Programs 

Administered  by  the  Economic  Development  Board  (EDB),  investment 
incentives  plav  perhaps  the  most  crucial  role  in  the  government's  ■shaping 
the  pace  and  direction  of  the  economv  of  Singapore.  These  policies  represent 
vision  of  Singapore’s  leaders  concerning  the  economic  future  of  the  island 
Republic.  The  EDB  has  great  leeway  in  administering  incentive  programs 
under  the  Economic  Expansion  Incentives  Act.  The  following  incentive 
programs  are  designed  primarilv  to  encourage  foreign  companies: 

'  Pioneer  Status:  \ew  Manufacturing  and  serv  ice  activities,  approved 
bv  the  Finance  Ministrv,  are  granted  complete  i'll'  partial  exemption  from 
the  31A  tax  on  profits  for  a  period  of  five  to  ten  vears.  Pioneer  Status 
requires  that  the  investment  introduce  technologv,  know-how  or  ‘skills 
into  an  industrv  which  are  substanliallv  more  advanced  than  that  of  the 
average  level  prevailing  in  the  industrv  and  that  there  be  no  firm  in 
Singapore  performing  similar  activitv’  without  being  awarded  Pioneer 
status.  This  provision  may  be  extended  upon  expiration  to  encourage  such 
companies  to  continue  their  Singapore  operations. 

*  Expansion  Incentive:  Manufacturing  and  service  companies  with  a 
minimum  inv  estment  of  S510  million  in  new’  production  equipment  and 
machinery  may  be  granted  exemption  from  the  taxes  on  profits  in  excess  of 
pre-expansion  levels  for  up  to  five  vears. 

*  Investment  Allowance  Incentive;  .Allows  manufacturing  and  serv  ice 
activities,  particularly  those  in  research  and  development  activity, 
construction,  or  projects  for  reducing  consumption  of  potable  water,  to  be 
exempted  from  taxation  on  a  proportional  basis  (up  to  30%)  of  the  value  of 
new  fixed  investments. 

*  Operational  Headquarters  (OHQ)  Incentive:  Provides  tax  incentives 
fro  the  establishment  of  entities  providing  management  and  other 
approved  headquarters  related  services  to  subsidiarv/associated/ related 
companies  in  other  countries,  provided  that  the  company  is  incorporated 
or  registered  in  Singapore. 

*  Export  of  Services  Incentive:  .Aimed  at  encouraging  the  development 
of  export-based  services,  av’ailable  to  Singapore-registered  companies 
providing  professional  and  knowledge-intensive  services  to  customers 
outside  Singapore.  Companies  should  have  a  minimum  of  20%  of 
revenue  derived  from  offshore  earnings. 
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*Post  Pioneer  Incentive:  Continued  lax  relief,  at  a  lower  rate  for 
companies  whose  Pioneer  status  or  export  incentive  status  has  expired. 

Venture  Capital  Incentive:  For  companies  with  at  least  30C 
Singaporean  ownership  (citizens  or  permanent  residents),  tax  concessions 
on  losses  incurred  for  approved  new  technolog\'  projects. 

International  Direct  Investment  Incentive:  .\lso  for  companies  u  ilh 
at  least  Singaporean  ownership,  tax  relief  for  investors  overseas  losses 
against  other  taxable  income. 

.\pprove  Foreign  Loan  Scheme:  Withholding  tax  exemption  on 
interest  payments  to  foreign  lenders  on  loans  for  the  purchase  of 
productive  equipment  in  Singapore,  provided  such  relief  does  not 
increase  lax  liabilitv  in  a  foreign  countrv. 

^Approved  Royalties:  Full  of  partial  exemption  of  withholding  tax  on 
royalties  to  eligible  companies  if  ^uch  relief  does  not  increase  tax  liabilitv 
in  a  foreign  countrv. 

'Accelerated  Depreciation  Allowance:  .\^dditional  annual  allowance  of 
up  to  33  l/3^f  lor  machinery  and  plant  investment.  Accelerated  allowance 
of  lOOA  (a  one  vear  write-off)  for  computers  and  prescribed  automation 
equipment. 

The  following  incentive  programs  are  also  administered  by  the  CDB  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  development  of  smaller  domestic  companies  in 
Singapore.  Most  provisions  are  available  to  companies  with  joint 
Singaporean-foreign  ownership,  provided  the  linkages  to  the  Singaporean 
economy  generate  local  benefit: 


Product  Development  Assistance  Scheme  (PDAS):  Provides  cash 
grants  to  encourage  product  design  and  development  capabilitv  for 
indigenous  technology  and  know-how. 

Business  Development  Scheme  (BDS):  To  encourage  and  assist  small 
and  medium  sized  companies,  particularlv  in  overseas  markets. 
.Assistance  grants  are  available  to  cover  cost  of  studies  or  overseas  visits  to 
explore  new  technologies  or  markets,  establish  business  contacts,  pursue 
joint-venture  arrangements  or  participate  in  approved  business 
development  workshops  and  seminars. 

‘Automation  Leasing  Scheme  (ALS):  Provides  incentives  and  low  cost 
financing  to  encourage  Singapore  companies  to  introduce  and  applv  robots 


"*^^The  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  Singapore,  bii'estment  Climate  Statement: 
Singapore,  lune  I^OO,  pp.  8-i  1. 
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and  related  automation  equipment  and  systems.  .Mso  a\ailable  to  foreign- 
o\\  ned  companies  with  established  Singapore  iiperations. 

*  Incentives  in  New  Technology  Scheme  (INTECH);  !o  encourage 
inxestment  and  manpower  development  in  the  application  ot  neu 
technologies,  industrial  R  &  D,  professional  know-how,  and  design  and 
dexelopment  of  new  products,  processes  and  serxices  to  establish  neu 
capabilib  u  ilhin  companies  or  industries. 

*  Equity  Participation  Scheme:  Provides  capital  assistance  through  an 
EDD  ^hare  in  imestments.  Intended  as  a  short  term  support  measure  for 
new  enterprises 

Venture  Capital  Program:  To  promote  overseas  direct  investment  in 
high  lechnologx  firms  in  Singapore,  assist  local  iirms  in  acquiring  new 
lechn~'logie  r  penetrating  new  markets.  Also  supports  diversification 
into  new  in..iuslries  through  joint-venture  or  equilv  participation  and 
local  entrepreneurship  and  innovation. 

*  Capital  .Assistance  Scheme  (CAS):  Makes  available  long  term  ti\ed- 
rate  loans  for  inv  estment  in  Singapore.  Loans  mav  be  used  lor  equipment, 
plants  or  buildings.  Firms  are  selected  bv  the  EDP)  without  restriction  on 
ownership  or  si/e. 

*  .Automation  Feasibility  Study  (AFS):  Provides  grants  ol  up  to  SSa0,000 
to  assist  firms  in  identifving  operational  areas  where  automation  can  be 
implemented.  .All  Singapore  registered  firms  are  eligible.  .\FS  provides  a 
grant  of  70^(  of  the  cost  of  using  experts  of  parent  firms  to  implement  such 
programs  for  subsidiaries  of  MXC's. 

*  Design  for  Automation  Scheme:  Offers  incentives  for  design 
modification  to  adapt  products  for  automated  manufacturing,  .\vailable  to 
all  Singapore  registered  firms,  but  with  restrictions  with  regard  to  local 
participation. 

*  Investment  Study  Grant  (ISG):  Encourages  local  companies  to  inv’est 
overseas  for  purposes  of  technology  acquisition  and/or  market  access. 
.\v'ailable  onlv  to  local  firms  it  helps  defray  expenses  associated  with 
exploring  opportunities  for  overseas  investment. 

*  Small  Industiy  Finance  Scheme  (SIFS):  A  low-cost  financing  program 
administered  bv  EDB  to  help  smaller  enterprises  (less  than  SS8  million  in 
fixed  assets)  to  encourage  them  to  upgrade  and  expand  their  operations. 

*  Small  Industry  Technical  Assistance  Scheme  (SITAS):  The  EDB 
reimburses  up  to  70%  of  the  cost  of  engaging  experts  to  assist  in  upgrading 
skills  and  technologv.  Cov’ers  human  resources  only,  not  the  cost  of 
implementation  of  recommendations. 


‘Mbid,  pp.  1 1-1=^. 
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In  addition  to  [''rograms  administered  b\’  the  r.PB,  the  Trade  and 
Pe\elopmenl  Itoard  (TDro  manaj^es  incentive  pro;^rams  to  a.''Si‘^t  companies' 
'.vith  international  marketing,  lliese  programs  have  particular  'igniticance 
now  as  Singapore  move  aggressivelv  to  expand  it-  external  economv : 

-Approved  International  Trader  Scheme:  For  traders  who^e  Singapore 
operations  have  an  annual  turnover  of  at  least  SS200  million  and  direct 
business  cost  of  at  least  SS2  million  a  vear,  emploving  at  least  three  traders 
and  contributing  to  the  training  of  international  trading  expertise.  The 
enterprises  must  make  use  ot  Singapore’s  banking,  business  and  ancillarv 
services  and  -upport  and  make  use  of  Singapore's  trade  i  ntraslructure 
-uch  as  the  I'xport  Institute  ot  ‘'ingapore.  trade  arbitration  services  and 
futures  trading. 

'  Double  Tax  Deduction  Scheme  (DTD):  1 '‘esj.^iied  eiicourage 
Singapore  traders  and  manufacturer-  to  increa-e  export-  ol  ''ingapore- 
made  products.  Allows  deduction  of  twice  the  expense  of  activities  related 
to  eligible  ov  erseas  trade  promotion  activ  ities. 

*  Market  Development  Assistance  Scheme  (MD.AS):  '  ash  grant 
program  to  encourage  export  promotion  and  market  development 
projects.  Available  to  manufacturers,  traders,  and  service  companies.  Open 
to  all  Singapore  registered  companies,  20^  local  equity  requirement, 
limited  to  Singapore-made  goods  or  services,  promotion  activ  itv'  must  not 
be  related  to  purchases  by  affiliated  companies  overseas. 

*  Pioneer  Status  Scheme  for  Countertrade:  Limited  to  countertrade 
services  companies  to  encourage  development  of  that  sector.  .\  separate 
companv  must  be  formed  to  engage  onlv  in  countertrade  activitv.  The 
companv  ‘should  have  established  links,  commit  to  a  certain  volume  ol 
trade  and  emplov  an  agreed  number  of  specialists.  At  least  one  leg  of  each 
trade  must  be  routed  through  Singapore.  Lull  tax  exemption  for  the  first 
five  vears  on  countertrade  profits.  Fax  holidav  mav  be  extended  by  the  LDB 
after  thg  first  five  vears. 

*  .Approve  Oil  Trader  Scheme  (ATOS):  Concessionarv  tax  program  to 
encourage  promotion  of  Singapore  as  an  oil  trading  center.  Annual 
turnover  requirement  of  USSlOO  million  and  direct  business  spending  in 
Singapore  of  at  least  SS300  million  per  vear.  Must  emplov  at  least  three 
experienced  oil  trading  professionals  and  be  an  established  company  with 
a  good  track  record  in  the  international  market.  "  ' 
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U  i-  not  '  urpri^inj;  that  uith  ''Uch  a  \ariot\'  ,'t  inconlixo  proj^ram-  that 
offer  'Ucii  altraclixe  terms,  Singapore  lias  been  -o  ‘-ucccsslul  in  allracling 
in\  e-lmenl.  promoting  its  export:-  and  expanding  its  role  a-  a  regional  and 
global  "hub  citx'.'  The  results  of  the  incenti\e  programs  are  impressive.  The 
services  :-ector,  as  of  the  end  had  generated  SS44C''  million  in  Total 

I’usiness  Spending  (HIS).  Tixed  asset  values  ‘  tood  at  SS^^l  million.  TBS  had 
more  than  doubled  dnee  -.vhen  it  tood  vd  SS2(M)  million.'-’  The 

t  H  er^eas  Headquarters  Program  (f.^'llQ)  program  vva'-  verv  '-uccessful.  More 
than  ^ companies  (excluding  financial  companie:-)  qualified  and  -  pent  more 
than  SSMH)  million  in  Tollowing  the  -ucces^  of  the  vMlO^  were 

logistic'-  --erv  ices  and  information  tcchnologv  -erv  icc"-.  In  H^^^l  TPS  bv 
companies  promoted  bv  the  FDB  under  the  logistics  services  program  stood  at 
SSSO  million,  an  increase  of  SSia  million  over  l^QQ.  Singapore's  technical  an 
engineering  services  sector  made  inroads  into  regional  markets,  concluding 
contracts  worth  some  SSI  billion  in  1990.  Government  estimates  project  an 
additional  SS4a  billion  investment  in  environmental  control  infrastructure 
and  facilities  in  the  XlE's,  Indonesia,  Malav'^ia  and  the  rhilip|''ines  through 
luqp  117 

Local  initiative  programs  were  flourishing,  as  well.  The  SIPS,  renamed 
the  Local  Enterprise  Einance  Scheme  (LEES),  disbursed  over  SS33o  million  in 
loans  to  1,130  local  enterprises  and  the  SIT.VS  program  SS10.3  million  in 
grants  to  439  projects  in  1991.  Ehe  pool  of  available  venture  capital  for  local 

**  'Vlinistrv  of  Information  and  the  Arts  iSjin;aportM  /.(i/s  mui  Picfuu's  l‘P92. 

iSimjaporo:  Xlinistrvof  Information  and  tho  Arts,  foaoi,  p.l.S. 

‘•’’Ibid.  p.  AS. 


companies  '-tood  at  o\er  SS2  billion  in  the  '-ame  \  ear  and  more  than  KK)  local 
iirm^  had  receivea  financial  assistance  through  the  fund. 

In  the  area  ol  upgrading  the  production  '^tock  and  automating  industr\  . 
gov  ernment  [■>rograms  receiv  ed  a  dmilarlv  -Irong  re''pon^e.  I  rom  1 

.i4b  companie'^  took  advantage  of  the  Al.S  program.  Loans  valued  at  S52S.'> 
million  were  recorded  with  of  the  loaiT^  (comprising  ''Ome  20L  of  the 
amount  tinanced)  going  to  ^mail  and  medium  enterprises  (SMl’A).  \verage 
project  '-i/e  had  increa'-ed  from  SS7t2,000  in  lo  SSI.  1  "'7, 00(1  in  The 

government  also  e'-tablished  the  In'-litule  ol  Manufacturing  lechnologv 
(IMT)  lo  spearhead  effort'^  in  industrial  automation  and  procc"---  lechnciiogy, 
to  be  established  at  \anv  ang  fechnoiogicai  L niver'-ilv  .  1  he  International 
lederation  of  Robotic'-  reported  that  Singapore  had  reached  --econd  place 
behind  Japan  in  terms  of  robot  density  as  compared  to  workforce.  (Singapore 
had  ^  robots  per  1,000  workers  and  the  Japanese  20  per  thousand).*'  ’ 

In  financial  services  Singapore  showed  similar  results.  In  1991  the 
Singapore  Foreign  Fxchange  Market  consolidated  ■somew  hat,  w  ith  an  av  erage 
dailv  turnover  of  LSS74  billion,  down  from  the  1^%  average  of  LSSS.I  billion 
but  '-till  above  the  average  of  SLS  o2  billion.  Financial  future'-,  traded  on 
the  Singapore  International  Monetarv  F.xchange  (SIMF'X)  include  eleven  types 
of  futures  contracts.  Trading  volume  on  the  SIMEX  grew  from  1,”^  contracts 
in  1984  to  24, 17^  contracts  in  b'91.  The  banking  industry  included  some  134 
banks,  43  with  full  licenses  of  which  13  were  locallv  incorporated.  Fourteen 
operated  with  restricted  licenses  and  St  with  offshore  licenses,  altogether 
there  w  ere  a  total  of  4.30  bank  offices  in  Singapore  at  the  end  of  Domestic 

"‘’Ibid,  r- 
"'-'ibid,  p.p.  -“-40. 
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bankin',:  assets/ linbililies  at  the  end  ol  totaled  o\  er  bSlob  billion.  At  the 

V  ' 

end  ol  IS^^i,  !3(->  insurance  companies  were  '''peratin;.;  in  Singapore  in  all 
phases  at  the  indueir\'.  In  IS*-*!  total  |’>remiurns  urittcn  b\'  general  in''Urcr‘' 
-lood  at  Sb  I,  S4“.2  milliv''n.  1  .lome-lic  business  repre'^enled  of  the  total. 
1  he  Stock  kxchange  ol  Singapore  (SkS),  at  the  end  l^‘^l,  listed  -'Ome  IS' 
companies  with  a  total  market  capitalization  of  o\  er  SS94  billion. 

Excellence  in  Sendees,  Southeast  Asia’s  "Hub  Citv'" 

Singapore  continae'-  to  be  a  trade  giant  among  ''ou Il'iea-l  '.-ian  nation^'. 
In  non-oii  doine-tic  exports  grew  b\  .  ending  the  v  ear  -.v  ith  a 

'c  hopping  4n' ,  iiicrea''e  in  Idecember.  l  or  the  ■  eais  singaf'ore  -  total  trade 
\o!ume  climbed  '.4'  to  SS2,"0  billion.  The  Arong  jOerformance  was  led  b\' 
brisk  exports  vM  computer  disc  drives  (Singapore  the  worlds  largest 
producer  of  computer  disc  drives*^*)  and  other  electronic  and  computer 
products  to  the  US  and  the  EC  countries  as  those  economies  began  to  struggle 
out  of  recession. 

The  success  of  Singapore  in  developing  itself  into  the  primart  Strategic 
node"  of  Southeast  Asia  is  highlighted  b\-  ^ome  pertinent  fact-.  I  he  port  of 
bingapore  remained  the  world's  busiest  container  port  in  U’^l  and  since  l^So 
has  been  the  world's  busie'-t  port  in  terms  of  tonnage  liandled.  Singapore 
Airlines  was  rated  b\‘  C^fiiJc  Vas/  ['.'./rx/c.'  as  the  world's  best  airline. 
Clittcring  t’hangi  Airport  won  its  fourth  successi\e  title  as  '^Vorld's  Best 
.Airport',  based  on  an  international  poll  commi'^sioned  b\'  the  British 


pp. 

Ww  i;/‘A  Yi'iiilwk  iHony  Korn;:  I  or  Kost  tAonomK'  Rin  unv,  p.  201. 

*'"-  Trado  Dmelopment  Hoard  on  l'J‘^2  trade  Volume. '  llic  straits  f/'/rres,  l  ehruarv  2,  p. 

to.  I’ublished  in  IBIS  i  a.-t  .\^hi  IX'iilv  lii'fort.  I^^bruarv  s,  |uua  p. 


magazine  ’./r’r/' ; .  Singapore  retained  the  lop  ''pot  in  Uvo  I’ERI 

labor  torco  ranking  mea^ure‘^,  Ihe  Labor  I  orce  Ia  aluation  Mea'-ure  and  Ihe 
qualit\  ot  Workforce  XleaMire,  outdistancing  '^econd  place  Switzerland  in 
both  cases.  HERl  ranked  Singapore  as  Ihe  third  most  creditw ortln  counliA  in 
the  world.  In  a  sur\  e\'  conducted  bv  Merrill  E\  nch,  co\ering  (v  major  banks 
in  1^  countries,  Singapore  banks  look  the  top  three  spots  among  the  world  s 
strongest  banks  in  terms  ot  capital  strength.  The  t K erseas-Whinese  I’anking 
t  orporalion  \\  as  rated  lirsl,  the  Development  Rank  oi  Singapore  -econd  and 
the  United  tH’erseas  Rank  third.  \  ‘-ur\e\'  b\'  Japan  ^  ..7;.’';  ''luin'rnii 

journal  cited  Singapore  a-  the  mo-4  promising  location  tor  in\e  iment  t\-  US 
and  E.uropean  companies.  Re-^pondenls  highlighted  :  nira-lructure, 
educational  standards  and  the  c|ualilv  of  Singapore’s  orkforce. 

Building  the  E.xtornal  Economy 

In  the  I990‘s  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  trend  in  Singapore  in  the  push 
for  Singaporeans  to  move  offshore  and  develop  a  strong  external  economv. 
Lee  Kuan  X  ew  warned  that  Singapore  would  become  a  '  failed  \1E"  if  its 
people  were  satisfied  with  success  ut  home  and  did  not  \enture  abroad  to 
build  an  external  economv.  Lee  warned  that  Singapore  was  alreadv  being  left 
behind  by  South  Korea,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  which  were  rapidh' 
internationalizing  and  that  the  other  .\SE.\\  states  were  rapidlv  catching  up 
as  well.*'^*  In  1  ebruary,  Finance  .Minister  Richard  Hu  announced  a  new 
package  of  inccntixcs  to  encourage  Singaporean  inxestors  to  take  part  in 


‘■^  'Mirustrv  ot  Iniormation  and  the  .Arts  (Singapore)  ^in^apoic.  r,(t/s  iiiui  i’u->un'< 

^Singapore:  Ministry  ot  Information  and  the  .Arts.  1Q<^2),  pp. 
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’i  isk\’  but  liii^lih  profitable "  \  enture'^  abroad,  parliculari\'  in  sint;apore's 
noi;-;libor‘' .  !lu  announced  a  unilateral  la\  credit  i  ii  ,'\er-ea^  dixidend 
income  and  a  program  ol  double  la\  deduction^  lor  .■\pen-e'-  incurred  in 
de\  elopin;4  o\  ei-eas  in\  estment>  and  I'romotinj;  the  e\port  vM  er\  ices,  llu 
-tated,  the  l;o\  ernment  will  on  its  part  do  hate\  er  pO‘-^ible  to  encourage, 
facilitate,  and  be  a  partner  vM  an  outward  economic  expansion.  -  ' 

^ingapores  efforts  are  beginning  to  bear  Iruit.  Perhaps  the  centerpiece  of 
the  effort  to  expand  e.\erseas  w  hile  concentrating  on  regional  neighbi'r^  i-  the 
' drow  th  !  riangie  '  established  w  ith  Malax  sia  and  Indonesia  in  the  ■  outhcrn 
Xlalax'sian  'ale  >'!  lohor,  Singapore  and  the  Indonesian  Ifiau  island'.  The 
\linister  cM  !  rade  and  Industrx"  reiterated  ''ingaporean  commitments  lo  the 
scheme  in  ,\ugusi  of  l^‘-b>.  In  late  the  Ifantam  Industrial  Park  had  'ome 

23  factorx'  buildings  emplox  ing  fb,000  workers,  Singapore  also  maintained 
significant  inxestrnent  actixity  in  Malaxsia.  In  1Q°2  Singapore  had  184 
approxed  projects  worth  MS442  million,  up  in  number  from  the  1991  figure 
of  108  but  doxvn  sharply  in  total  dollars  from  the  190l  figure  of  MSI  billion. 
Two  thirds  of  the  projects  were  located  in  Johor.  I  here  w  as  concern  in 
Malaxsia  that  a  drop  in  inxestment  was  a  signal  that  Singapore  had 
■forgotten  ’  Malax  sia  in  fax  or  of  the  cheaper  labor  markets  in  I  'hina  and 
\’ietnam.  .\  rise  in  first  cjuarter  inxestments  in  !‘^‘^3  xxas  somexxhat 
reassuring  to  Malax  sian  authorities,  who  noted  that  Singaporean  inxestment 
was  incrcasinglx'  coming  from  small  and  medium  sized  companies.  Although 
it  can  be  expected  that  Singaporeans  will  seek  out  new  opportunities  in  e'hina 

i.''\  ers(.>as  Husinoss  Ll.cpansion, "  f/i’/tg  Ki'ifc  AiF.  I^'brviarv  27,  I'uhlishod  in 

IBIS  Just  'or.'/  /\rr7i/  Rrvort.  March  1.  p.  44. 

*'^'^’"Xlinistor  Keaftirms  k  ommjtmcnt  to  y’routh  Inanele,  '  llu'  Straits  /Vmes  Uil\  '1,  p. 
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.ind  \  iotnam,  lhe\  -hould  mainUiin  n  presence  in  \lola\'^ia,  tor 

political  as  well  .w  economic  reawoii'^.  A  recent  -ur\e\'  b\'  the  ‘^ini;aporean 
Manulacturt'r'^  N'-^ociated  indicated  that  a  third  ot  the  .'2a  polled  companie'- 
had  tactorio;-'  in  Malax  ^ia.'-' 

sin<;aporeans  w  ere  actix  e  in  x'hina,  ^ettint;  up  a  joint  x  enture  computer 
lirm  and  xxinnin;^  bids  tor  a  major  propertx'  dexelopment  in  ‘^hanj^hai,  in 
partnership  with  a  llonj;  Koni^  tirm.  Major  prt'jects  were  also  announced  in 
ietnam.  ^-''Follivw  in;.;  ( ioh  x'hok  l  oiii;''  x  'hina  oip  in  '  lax  a  ‘'S.'lH' 

million  joint  xenture  mini-citx'  project  with  a  ;;roup  ol  Thai  bin-inessmen 
was  announced.  ;  he  project.  T'’  be  located  in  ''handoiv.;,  .il"''  nxolx  ed 
dex  elopinj;  port  ;acilities  and  a  j'>ow  or  jdant.'-"  At  the  end  ol 
bin;j;aporean  inxe'-tment  in  t'hina  stood  at  imly  SSl.b  billion. 

.\  F!i)ii'>  editorial  in  the  wake  ot  Mr.  (joh's  China  trip  highlighted 

the  opportunities  lor  Singaporeans  in  the  rapidly  expanding  Chinese 
economx',  given  the  governments  strong  push  for  the  development  of  the 
external  economv  and  the  cultural  and  language  tics  of  Singaporeans  w  ith 
t'hina.  The  editorial  urged  Singaporeans  to  catch  up  with  their  Taiwanese 
and  Hong  Kong  counterparts  in  the  opening  Chinese  market. '  I  wo  ol  the 
big  local  banks,  the  cHerseas  x'hinese  Banking  e'orporation  ((.K'Bt  )  and 
Oxerseas  Union  Bank  (<.'>UD)  haxe  been  gixen  the  green  light  by  the  (.'hinese 


"Investments  in  Malavsia  Rise  in  First  Quarter."  I'K.sjucs.s  rinu'^  (Singapore),  Mav  24.  1®“'. 
p.  I,  Published  in  .'P.'.s  Fust  Wm  ['>,nhi  Max'  2o.  p.  .k'!. 

Computer  Firm  to  c^pen  Factorv  in  PRC  Prox  ince,  Busiiit'ss  F/mis  (Singapore),  .Xpril  7, 
p.2  and.  "Firm  Wins  Land  I  .>ex  elopment  I’roiects  in  PRx',  SRX'."'  [he  Stnuls  /Vwt's,  .Xpni  <S. 
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-;o\ernmtMil  lo  expand  i.  hi  nose  operation?. 1  he  goxernmenl,  in  June 
announced  the  incorporalicm  of  an  in\e<tment  companw  hina-Singapore 
'nlernalional  Pte.  I.ld.  lo  '-eek  and  vioveiop  in\e^lment  opporlunilie?  oilh 
partner^  from  I  loni;  koni;.  ■  - 

Mhoui^h  Singapore  clenri\'  lias  advantage^-  in  compeleting  ior  C  hinese 
iiueslments,  not  the  least  ol  which  being  Goli  Keng  Swee  s  Peking 
connections,  the  political  ramilications  in  Southeast  Asia  oill  probable 
exercise  a  degree  W  re'^lrainl.  File  widespread  iwe  ol'  Hong  kong  based 
partners  ma\  be  an  eltort  to  blunt  --uch  potential  criticism.  How  .veil  this  will 
liold  up  alter  i-  an  v'pen  v.juestion.  '-'ingapLuean,  "encouragement "  ^  i 

immigration  Irom  !  huig  Kong  max  be  connected  to  this  eltort  to  tread 
caretullx'  and  circuitousix  into  the  Asian  giant.  Fhe  "Third  I'hina’  rhetoric 
could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  China  Inc."’  rhetoric. 

Singapore's  Economic  Vision  for  the  Future 
Vmployment 

!n  .\pril  ot  (Foh  c'hok  Tong  outlined  four  -trategies  to  help 

Singapore  tackle  the  problem  of  low-skilled  workers  Kwing  their  jobs  and 
taking  adxantage  of  the  challenges  of  an  increasinglx'  compelitixe  world,  lie 
cited  the  following  points  in  Singapore's  attack  on  the  ]'>roblein:  1)  Investing 
in  education;  2)  Immigration  of  talent;  .^)  Giving  Singaporeans  a  slake  in  the 
country,  and;  4)  Programs  to  help  poor  Singaporeans  raise  their  standards  of 


■^■’blanks  Expand  Operations  in  <'hina,"  The  Tittu's.  Xla\'  1."'’,  I'^^.l,  p.  'o.  Published  in 
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living  and  upgrade  Ihemselvet^. ' Programs  to  encourage  ^mailer  tamilies 
among  low  income  parents  and  to  as'-isl  these  lamilie'^  in  providing  a  good 
home  environment  and  access  to  education  were  announced.  Cjoh 
highlighted  the  utilitv'  ot  allowing  ^killed  entrepreneurs  from  countries  like 
India  and  I  long  Kong  to  operate  in  .Singapore,  a-^  this  would  create  jobs  for 
Singaporean  worker‘s.  Home  owner'^hip  and  ownership  of  Singapore 
industries  such  as  Singapore  kelcom,  available  to  Singapore  citizens  through 
their  tTP  funds,  wore  highlighted  as  a  wav  for  citizens  to  get  a  personal  slake 
in  growth,  t'.oh  urged  Singaporeans  to  upgrade  their  skills  ^o  that  the\  would 
be  qualified  lor  the  job'^  of  the  twentv-first  centurv  .  lie  cited  these  Ivpe'^  of 
educational  efforts  as  essential  to  stem  the  growing  disparitv  in  income 
between  the  earnings  of  the  top  20''r  of  earners  and  those  in  the  bottom 


Singufiore'^  Economic  Plan  for  the  New  Century 
In  his  National  Day  message,  the  Prime  Minister  outlined  the  reasons 
lor  Singapore’s  success,  their  strategies  for  the  future  and  what  was  to  be 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the  West.  With  growth  for  1993  projected  at 
7.3^6  to  SN,,  an  improvement  over  the  performance  of  1992,  Goh  cited  three 
factors  for  Singapore’s  good  performance.  First,  regional  prosperity  and 
Singapore’s  participation  in  it.  Citing  schemes  like  the  growth  triangle,  Goh 
highlighted  the  fact  that  one  third  of  Singapore's  investments  in 
manufacturing  were  going  to  Malavsia.  He  also  outlined  the  expansion  of 
investment  in  Indonesia,  into  Bintan  and  the  Karimun  Islands.  The  Chinese 

Outlines  Four  Employment  Strategies,  "  Hie  .Sftnifs  rimi’s,  August  to,  p.l. 
Published  in  [BIS  Fa^t  Asia  DiiHy  Report,  .August  18,  IQQ.l,  p.  28. 
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connection  and  the  position  ol  Singaporean  bu^^inessmen  to  lake  advantage 
of  those  opportunities^  rocei\  ed  attention.  Singapcnean  etfort'  in  entering  the 
Indian  market  and  encouraging  fndian  businesses'  to  utilize  Singapore  as  a 
base  tor  expansion  into  Southeast  Asia  were  al^-o  outlined.  Second,  the  eltorts 
ot  Singapore  to  sta\'  competitis  e  were  detailed.  Pe^^pite  rising  cos-ts,  Singapore 
was  rated  b\'  the  \\orld  Cconomic  forum  os'  the  most  competiti\  e  among  13 
newh'  industrialized  economies.  The  upgrading  ot  worker  :-kill,  political 
^tabilitx'  ot  the  country-,  efficient  admini-lration  and  tjualitx’  of  the 
inlrastructure  had  enabled  Singapore  to  offset  ri-'ing  labor  co^its.  riiirdh  ,  Goh 
maintained.  Singapore  had  prox’en  it-elf  nimble  enough,  to  "eek  out  and  lake 
adx  antage  ot  new  opportunities.  Ihis  enabled  Singapore  to  prosper  e\  en 
when  its  main  markets  were  experiencing  economic  downturns'.!'' 

Goh  urged  Singaporeans  to  learn  from  the  plight  of  the  western 
industrialized  world.  .\s  their  industries  found  themselves  increasingly 
uncompetitive,  with  jobs  shipped  overseas  to  dexeloping  countries,  the  west 
had  to  go  through  a  painful  restructuring  process  to  adapt  to  the  global 
economv.  Citing  the  high  unemplovment  and  ''low  growth  in  the  west,  Goh 
remarked  that  the  political  pressure  in  these  nations'  had  resulted  in  S'Ocial 
and  welfare  programs  and  subsidies  for  uncompetitix  e  industries,  cushioning 
the  impact  of  the  realities  of  the  marketplace  and  inhibiting  needed  changes. 
Oxer  time,  CH)h  said,  "these  policies  became  millstones  around  the  necks  of 
the  taxpayers."  Lastlx',  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  chronic  budget  deficits  had 
taken  from  these  governments  the  tool  of  using  fiscal  policy  to  combat 
economic  downturns. 

’"C  ioh  N.'ational  Dax'  Xlessage  Stresses  Economic  \’ision. " "  llir  St  mils  r/mts.  .August 
p.27.  Published  in  [PIS  I  ii^t  ,-lsm  Haily  Report.  ,Auv;ust  10,  p, 
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(ioh  compared  Singapore s  position  in  1^93  to  where  the  western  world 
wa'-  in  the  earh  With  double  digit  grow  th  behind  them  and  :-ettling 

into  a  phase  ot  ''ingle  digit  mature  growth.  ioh  posed  the  rhetorical  question 
ol  how  Singapore  would  awud  the  economic  problems  of  the  west,  llis 
answer  to  this  (.|uestion  gi\  es  one  a  clear  perspective  on  Singapore  s  economic 
trajectorx  and  \  ision  lor  the  tuture: 

'  Ve  ha\  e  avoided  man\  ot  the  West  ''  ■'tructural  problems;  We  ha\’e  a 
budget  -urplus,  we  ''hun  weltareism.  we  emphasi/e  education  and 
vocational  training,  we  promote  flexible  wages.  We  do  not  practise 
Iractious  adversarial  politics.  We  do  not  allow  populist  pre'-''Ure''  to 
prevent  us  trom  taking  rational,  liard  decision^.. .nor  do  we  have  musical 
c  ha  i  r  g  o  \  e  r  n  m  e  n  I ' . 

'  lie  luture  belongs  to  countries  w  ho-'C  people  make  ‘he  most 
productive  use  ot  intormation,  knowledge  and  technology.  These  are  the 
kev  tactoi's  tor  '-uccess,  not  natural  resources.  To  stav  ahead  we  must  keep 
on  improving  our  skills,  know  ledge  and  productiv  ity.  v'nlv  then  can 
Singaporeans  enjoy  high  and  rising  living  standards.  Hence  our  heavy 
investments  in  education  and  in  the  productivity  movement. 

I.et  us  learn  trom  other  peoples'  experiences,  and  be  resolute  and  far¬ 
sighted  in  tackling  the  challenges  ahead.  Only  in  this  way  w  ill  we  avoid 
the  problems  of  the  developed  countries  and  continue  to  succeed  in  the 
next  phase  of  our  dev’elopment.* 

D.  Diplomacy 

Singapore's  diplomacv  has  not  v  et  entered  a  post-I.ee  Kuan  \ew  era.  The 
Senior  Minister  continues  to  exert  enormous  influence  on  Singapore's 
foreign  policv.  Prime  Minister  (joIi  stated  as  much  on  januarv  1.3,  P91: 

Mv  prioritv  over  the  next  few  vears  is  domestic  politics,  not 
international  politics.  So  on  international  matters,  .Mr.  Lee  has  quite  a  bit 
of  influence  on  me  over  the  coming  vears.* 


'•’'Mbid,  p.  40. 

■1.1/  ^  IP,  PilvotH"  sini;h,  Wltiflie’r  PAP  '-  p.22. 


Prime  Minister  Moh  has  assumed  the  mantle  of  leadership  in  carr\  ing 
out  otficial  state  \  i'^its  while  l.ee  has  become  the  free  ai;enl  in  !orei;^n  atfair'-. 
!\eiie\  ed  ol  the  res[xinsibilities  of  heading;  the  j;o\  ernment,  l.ee  lias  assumed 
the  role  vit  Senior  statesman  tor  Singapore.  Pniboldened  b\  Ihe  'ucces-- 
“^ingapore  has  achie\ed,  Lee  is  an  outspoken  ad\ocate  for  hi^  own  brand  of 
rationalism,  culti\  ating  a  role  as  a  -enior  statesman  for  Southeast  .\sia  as 
w  ell.  .V(  rnsroct'.v  inaga/ine  commented  that  w  hile  Lee's  iron  listed  brand  of 
deinocracx  remains  controv  ersial  ...  he  i'-  w  idelv  considered  Xsia’-  w  isest 
'latesman  .  ’  W  ith  the  gift  for  rhetoric  undiminished,  Lee  is  both  respected 
and  reviled  lor  liir  traight-forw  ard  and  blunt  comments,  oiicited  and 
unsolicited,  on  world  and  regional  atfairs. 

Two  tools  are  usetul  for  examining  Singapore’s  recent  loreign  policx  . 
The  first  is  a  "mock  Baedeker"  constructed  in  1984  bv  Lee  biographer 
(unauthorized),  fames  Minchin,  of  the  "printable  factors"  that  influence  Lee's 
choice  of  overseas  trips: 

1.  .Access  to  special  knowledge  or  classified  intelligence  and  those  \’IPs 
who  possess  it.  Reinforcement  of  Lee's  views  on  genetics,  medicine,  etc.  is 
a  bonus,  although  experts  can  'sometimes  be  anno\  ingh  reluctant  to 
confirm  his  interpretation  of  their  data  and  theories. 

2.  Facilities  to  map  out  the  several  chessboards  on  which  Singapore 
plays,  to  analvse  a  nation's  or  bloc's  prospects  and  j'*roject  scenarios. 

2.  .\  potential  beach-head  for  Singapore  -  militarx  training;  acquiring 
needed  resources  of  technologv  softxxare  and  hardware,  personnel 
including  guest  workers  and  professionals,  raw  materials,  know-how, 
markets,  trading  partners  or  investment  targets;  lining  up  alliances  or  L'\ 
x  otes;  provoking  a  third  partx'  by  visiting  a  second. 

4.  Demand  for  a  consultancv.  (increasinglx  prexalent  since  Lee’s 
"retirement"). 


^-’''"Singapore,  (  an  Uncle  Sam  bounce  hack?"  > interx  iexv  with  l.ee  Kuan  Newi  US.  .VtTrs  dini 
World  Revorf.  December  21.  pp.  74-7s. 


A  pLiUorm  lo  pur\e\  hard  Irullis,  more  in  ^'Orrow  Ilian  anther,  either 
direclh  lo  the  j'oople/ nation  concerned  or  \  la  another  audience.*  ’ 

SecondK',  Llie^^e  characli.;;  tic-  mu'-l  then  be  viewed  within  llie  venue  in 

w  liich  they  operate.  Icelurniiii;  ai;aii'.  ti  '  .  >  iane^'an  -  definition  ot 

Sini;apore  doreiv^n  policv  terrain"  i'-  appropriate.  ,ane>an  maintain^  that 

Singapore  s  loreij^n  policy  is  made  within  a  terrain,  which  "constitute^  a  set  ot 

imperatives  or  constraints  that  implicitly  or  e\plicill\  are  fostered  into  the 

decision-making  prc>cess."* I  he  four  constraints  that  t danesan  highlights  for 

Singapore  are;  1)  Wilnerabililv  and  the  sovereignb  [’nnciple;  1)  demographv : 

."i)  -tralegic  location  and;  4)  resource  base,  or  the  lack  of  it.'’* 

X-  a  -mall  nation.  Singapore  must  be  constantlv  aware  ot  il- 

V  ulnerability  w  ilh  regard  lo  its  larger  regional  neighbors  and  threats  lo  the 

region  Irom  without.  As  -uch,  Singapore  will  do  its  utmost  lo  maintain  a 

strong  military  capability  and  cordial  relations  with  the  great  military  powers, 

particularly  the  United  Slates.  Singapore’s  foreign  policy  line  has  always 

rested  on  a  bedrock  of  supporting  the  sovereignty  of  small  nations  and 

oppcising  actions  which  violate  the  "Sovereigntv  principle."  This  was  the 

central  organizing  principle  in  the  opposition  lo  the  X'ielnamese  actions  in 

v'ambodia.  Their  vocal  opposition  lo  the  United  Stales  invasion  of  t'lrenada 

in  the  United  Xations  is  another  example  of  this  which  demonstrates  this 

principle  despite  the  generallv  pro-western  bias  of  Singapore's  foreign 

policy. ' Demographics  dictates  that  Singapore  must  be  sensitive  lo  the 


^^‘Xlinchin,  p.  15. 

Ganesan,  p.  o7. 

Ibid,  p.  o8. 

*■* ■^Singapore's  permanent  representative  to  the  L.\  stated  betore  the  securitv  council  that 
Singapore  could  not  condone  the  actions  of  their  friends  |lhe  Ls|  "consistent  \\  ith  the  stand 
which  we  has  e  taken  in  other  i.ases  where  the  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  states  was  also  v  lolated. "  See  .\.  Ganesan,  p.  72. 
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icws  ot  Ihu  l-'lnmic  nations  and  the  toroii;n  poiic\'  inilialivo''  ot  its  regional 
neighlxn-^-.  'Singapore  '.vill  be  caretul  to  maintain  its  regional  idenliU  and  not 
become  identified  a^-  a  fhinese  i-'utpost  in  Sciuthea‘'t  .\<ia.  The  'strategic 
location  ol  Singapore  dictate^  a  polic\'  that  acquie‘-ce--  '.o  the  lact  that  the 
region  can  ne\  er  i^'Olate  itselt  from  the  currents  ot  geo- politic'-.  !hus,  while 
ASEAX  might  adv  ocate  a  /one  ol  neutrality,  Singapore  has  aiw  av  s  argued  tor 
a  policv  that  inv  olv  ed  a  balance  ol  power  in  the  region  rather  than  exclusion 
ol  the  great  pow  er-  and  conlinuc"-  to  do  '-o.  Exclu'-ion  i.-  \  iewed  a'-  impractical 
given  the  -trategic  imperatives  that  the  geographv  ot  Ihe  region  dictate. 
Einallv,  Singapore dearth  oi  natural  resource'-  dictates  a  poiicv  'dial  -eparates 
trade  trom  politics.  Pependent  on  open  world  markets  to  obtain  the  resources 
recjuired  lor  survival  and  to  market  its  products  and  service"  to  pav  tor  those 
resources,  Singapore  cannot  burn  bridges  over  ideological  issues.  Diplomatic 
niceties  will  never  be  allowed  to  exert  significant  influence  over  Singapore's 
trade  relations. 

With  the  previous  tools  in  mind,  it  becomes  apparent  that  Singapore's 
policv  will  be  biased  toward  efforts  which  minimize  the  negativ  e  impact  of 
the  constraints  imposed  bv  its  loreign  policv  terrain.  Singapore"  foreign 
policv  has  stronglv  regional  roots,  with  relationships  with  its  immediate 
neighbors,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  at  the  top  of  the  agenda.  .\s  an  adjunct  to 
regional  relations  with  the  two  Malav -Muslim  giants,  Singapore  has  paid 
increasing  attention  to  the  development  of  cordial  relations  with  Erunei. 
Singapore  and  Brunei  share  manv  interests  bv  virtue  of  si/e  and  v  ulnerability 
in  a  region  of  larger  neighbors  and  Brunei's  oil  resources  have  certainly 
plav  ed  a  part  in  Singapore  s  calculations. 
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Mo\  ini;  nutwnrd,  Ihe  ASEAN  >^roup  probablv  represents  the  next 
priorih'.  Solicinrit\  with  the  membership  of  this  i;rouping  pro\  ide'^  a  \veii;ht\' 
\oice  in  world  aftairs  ns  well  ns  minimizini;  the  possibilit\  of  interference  in 
Singapore's  internal  affairs  on  the  part  ot  regional  neighbors.  As  has 
prc\'iously  been  alluded  to,  Singapore  is  often  the  odd  man  out  in  .\SE.\\,  b\' 
\  irtue  of  its  more  ad\anced  e''onomv  and  more  global  \iew.  The  groups 
consensus  management  stvle,  however,  has  enabled  .\SE AN  to  successfulh' 
"agree  to  disagree  "  for  the  past  twentx ---ix  \  ears.'''  ''  Singapore  -  .\SE.\N 
connections  are  extremeU  important  lor  the  maintenance  of  its  regional 
image  and  pro\  iding  a  lorum  to  discus-  regional  disagreement-. 

,\part  !rom  its  regional  neighbors,  Singapore-  -trategic  outlook 
necessitates  attention  to  more  global  actors.  The  United  States  is  rlearlv,  to 
Singapore,  the  most  important  of  the  world's  great  powers.  This  relationship 
has  become  e\'en  more  important  since  the  beginnings  of  stronger  militarv 
ties  with  the  US  initiated  in  1990.  The  United  States  is  Singapore's  largest 
imestor  and  export  market.  Japan  probably  ranks  second,  internationallv, 
behind  the  US.  The  Japanese  are  the  second  largest  investor  in  Singapore  and 
the  growing  political  role  of  the  Japanese  in  .\sia  is  seen  as  something  that 
needs  to  be  carefully  monitored,  .\lmost  on  a  par  with  Japan  is  the  rising 
giant,  China.  This  relatively  new  prioriU'  is  due  to  China's  huge  economic 
potential  and  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  -trategic  picture  as  the  Chinese 
acquire  more  significant  military  capabilities.  Ethnic  and  cultural  affinity  and 


1-1  jpor  an  excellent  discussion  ot  this  phenomenon  in  the  ewnomic  sphere  see  Bilson  Kurus, 
Wgreemv;  to  Pisauree:  The  Political  Realitv  of  ASF..\N  Fcononnc  Cooperation, "  l-wii  -t/fiars, 
\'ol.  20  \o.  I,  Spriny; 
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Iho  L'tfoct  ol  Iheso  imi  Sinj;aporc'^  rei;ional  image  tigure  prominenlh'  in  Ihi'' 
relationship. 

l  ies  uith  (.'ommonw ealth  nations  are  --till  important  to  Singapore,  llii-^ 
has  much  to  do  with  common  traditions,  language  and  --ome  lies,  uch  as  the 
ri\e  Powers  Detence  Arrangement,  which  --till  remain  m  place.  \Ian\ 
singaporeans  --till  slud\  o\  erseas  in  c'ommonw  ealth  countries.  Australia 
attempts  to  idenlih'  ilselt  as  a  more  Asian  nation,  lies  with  Singapore  may  be 
expected  to  expand,  '-ingapore  has  attempted  to  maintain  goiid  retalion--  '.\  ilh 
\rab  vmI  producer--  and  tlie  Indian  c'cean  P>asin  counlrie--  -uch  as  India, 
llangladesh.  and  Sri  I.anka.  1  he  non-aligned  movement,  .^ilh  .vhich 
Singapore  inilialh  identified  ilsell,  is  seen  as  increasingh  irrelevant. 

Priorities  in  Singapore's  Foreign  Relations 
Malujffiiii,  Indonesia  and  Brunei 

Singapore's  relationship  with  its  northern  and  southern  neighbors  are 
critical  for  reasons  which  should  be  evident  given  the  stormy  historical  legacy 
of  confrontation,  merger  and  --eparation.  The  "growth  triangle"  economic 
development  --cheme  is  a  ['•erfect  metaphor  lor  the  relationship  between  these 
three  nations.  The  relationship  is  verv  triangular  in  nature,  with  Singapore 
attempting  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  two  \Ialav -Islamic  nations, 
while  doing  its  best  to  prev  ent  an  alignment  of  the  two. 

The  growth  triangle  itself  is  seen  bv  some  observers  as  more  political 
than  economic.  Under  the  triangular  arrangement,  Malaysian  criticism  of 
-hifting  of  Singaporean  investment  south  and  expanding  lies  with  the 
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Indonesians  can  be  blunted  b\'  the  mullilalera!  "pai  lnerslup  arrangement. '  *  * 
File  Singapore/Malavsia  relation^'hip  lias  a  lendenc\  to  wax  and  wane  and 
has  much  more  emotional  \olatil!t\'  than  that  with  Indonesia.  \  hilt  in 
Singaporean  emphasis  in  la\or  ol  the  latter  -eems  evident  in  the  earl\ 
nineties. 

\lala\sia  is  vitalh  important  to  Singapiu'e  oy  virtue  ot  'Singapore'' 
dependence  on  Malavsian  water  resourc'’  ,  need  lor  Malav  sian  labor  and  the 
perceiv  ed  militarv  threat  trom  acro''-  the  cau''ew  av  .  ''till.  :~ingapiMe  i"  mi’st 
assertiv  e  ot  its  independence  Irom  \lalav  ''ia.  Fhi'-  as^ertiv  ene'"  and  the 
necessitv  to  judiciousiv  guard  ''ingapore  -'  territorial  integritv  .  inake-'  the 
bilateral  relationship  w  ith  Malavsia  the  mo-'t  ditticult  to  fnanage.  I  he 
Malavsians  were  initiallv  enthusiastic  about  the  prospects  ot  dealing  with  a 
government  headed  by  a  new  generation  ot  leaders,  berett  ol  the  emotional 
baggage  ot  merger  and  separation.  Dr.  Mahathir  commented  that,  "it  will  be 
easier  for  Singapore  and  Malaysia  to  work  together  now  that  a  new 
generation  of  post-Independence  leaders  are  in  charge  of  Singapore."’"' 

The  hopes  of  Mahathir  mav  be  simplv  rhetorical,  t'ontinuing  difficulties 
with  Malavsia  were  highlighted  in  when  the  Malav  sians  •'Uspended 

scheduled  militarv  exercises  after  tensions  between  the  two  were  sharpened 
over  a  possible  spving  incident.  In  late  1989  the  arrest  in  Malavsia  of  nine 
alleged  spies  (including  five  members  of  the  Malav  sian  militarv,  two  defense 
ministrv  personnel  and  two  Singaporeans)  accused  of  selling  secrets  to  an 


l  Huxlev,  "Singapore  and  Malavsia:  Precarious  t'-alance?. "  Ilu'  i'lWtfic  Kcj'iiti'.  \'o1.  4. 
\ty  .■!.  tool,  p.  2(R 

*"’77(0  .S/r<iifs  rimes,  lanuarv  14,  op,  cit.  m  Hilveer  Singh,  Whither  P.\i’'<  Demiiiaitee....  ' 

p.  2o. 


\Sr.A\  counlr\  ( piO'-umabl\'  sini;aporo)  •  au'^ed  ^eriou^  rill  bolween  llie 
two.  ■ ''' 

In  L‘arl\  krlUnviiii;  kini;aport* •'  ai;roemenL  'a  itli  Jakarta  'or  Iho  use  ol 

trainiiii;  tacililies  in  Indi.inesia.  Ihe  Malax-'ian  Pepulx  Prime  Mini^'ler  made  a 
public  statement  whicli  dismis'^ed  allei;alion'^  lhal  llie  bilateral  relationship 
u  ilh  Siiis^apore  had  hit  a  low  point.  The  ‘'tatement  insisied  lhal  the  closer 
bilateral  militarx  lies  betxxeen  Sini;aporo  anci  Indonesia  represented  no  threat 
to  Malax'sia.  rius  -latemenl  \\a>  made  alter  a  public  ;  talement  bx  Indonesia  s 
\mbas>ador  lo  Malax'sia  incJicated  relalion'-hips  uilh  Kuala  Pumf’'ur  Aere 
iacin;.;  ex  eral  problems,  \monj;  Ihese  were  -U'-picion'-  ol  liiO  .mprox  emenl 
in  the  Sini;apore- Indonesian  relations  and  expanding;  mililarx'  lies.** 

TTx  relations  with  Malaxsian  had  cooled  sulTicienllx  lo  allow 

bilateral  mililarx  exercises  lo  resume.  Ihe  relationship  remained  somewhat 
Ihornx',  w  ith  continuinj;  difficulties  oxer  conflicting;  claims  lo  Pedra  Planca 
island,  the  onlx'  unresolxed  territorial  conflict  on  Singapore’s  foreign  policy 
agenda.  Pedra  Blanca,  and  one  other  small  islet,  located  km  from 

Singapore,  halfwax  between  Johor  and  the  Indonesian  island  ol  Binlan,  are 
claimed  bx'  both  Singapore  and  Malax  sia.  Although  both  parlic"'  hax  e  agreed 
lo  settle  the  dispute  bx'  diplomatic  means,  the  negotiations  hax  e  dragged  on 
without  resolution  for  more  than  ten  x  ears.  Singapxue  bases  it  claims  lo  the 
island  on  its  maintenance  oi  the  island’s  lighthouse  lor  mi^re  than  1 '>0  years. 
The  threat  of  a  difficult  incident  oxer  the  Malax  sian  claim  xxas  onlx  narrowTx' 
in  19‘^2  avoided  when  a  group  v^f  Malaxsian  opposition  !\nti  youth 

actix  ists  planned  lo  plant  a  Malax  sian  flag  on  the  island.  I'ortunatelx',  the 

*-*Pbici,  p.  207. 

"Singaportslndonosia  l  ink  \o  Ihixat:  DPM,  "  \>itii!  L'unml.  \  xicn  n.  AO. 
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;;roup  '.va^  unablo  lo  lind  cin\  one  w  illini;  to  prov  ide  them  passa'^e  to  the 
:  -land. ' 

'n  l  ebriiarv  the  Malavsian  v  ine)  oi  Petence  Forces,  Peneral  Tan  ^ri 

^  aacob  Zain.  announced  llie  lormalion  .'t  a  joinl  ''ini;aporean-Mala\  sian 
committee  to  look  into  vva\ ot  ''trenethenin*;  military  ties,  notim;  that  in 
recent  '.  ears  the  tendencv'  had  been  lor  the  two  to  drift  apart.  With  the 
\lala\'-ian  \aw  preparint;  to  leave  its  Woodlands  base  in  Sini;apore,  the  final 
direct  link  between  the  Iwo  w  ill  be  eomin;^  to  an  end.  Zeneral  \  aacob 
indicated  a  desire  io  expand  both  the  -cope  and  frerjuencv  oi  bilateral  exercise-, 
lie  mentioned  betii  naval  and  air  exerci-es  .md  pt'inledl',  'mitted  anv 
mention  ol  bilateral  ;-;rouna  exercises.!*' 

Mahathir's  av;;.;ressiv  e  ('•romotion  of  the  East  Asian  Economic  c'aucus 
(EP.W  ),  e.xcludini;  the  L'nitcd  States,  prescribed  to  counter  insular  trade  blocs 
elsew  here  certainlv  places  Sinv;apore  in  an  uncomfortable  piwiiion  between 
.\SF.\\  and  its  largest  investor/ export  market.  Singapore's  pledge  to 
conditionallv  support  the  EC.\C  was  based  on  three  provisos:  I)  that  it  be 
consistent  with  (T\TT  guidelines;  2)  that  it  not  adversariah  affect  .\PEC,  a 
grouping  which  it  views  ns  having  wider  -cope  and  coverage  and;  ."'A  that  it 
not  undermine  the  -olidaritv  of  the  ASE.W  si\,  expected  to  be  the  core  of 
-uch  a  group.*"''  The  opening  of  the  .\PEC  secretariat  in  Singapore  on 
februarv  12,  1^^.'^  is  an  v  isible  indication  of  Singapore's  commitment  to 

*  *''\ lalavsia,  !  angled  l  ies,  "  P:icific  Rciu'ftrr,  Vol.  Xo.  -4.  Xov  emher  p.  23. 

^  "Xlilitarv  to  sirenuthen  lies  with  Xlalavsia,"  text  ot  broadcast  bv  Singapore  broadcasting 
'  orporation,  I  100  (All  I  ebrnarv  3  |Qc>->  pvihlished  in  /7!/S.  I  n'-t  I'uiihi  Kcpo’l.  I  ebruarv 
s,  p. 

*  "'bilveer  sinuh,  Wlutlicr  t'Al's  / 'iv/M/w/ii'c....  '  p.  2o. 


'^lobalii'in  in  ils  trade  policies.  Singapore  u  as  elected  b\'  the  l‘^^2  APEC 
ministerial  meetine  to  host  the  secretariat  for  three  \  ears. 

•T* 

Mahathir  s  \  ocal  opposition  to  the  APEC  group  and  Ins  relusal  to  attend 
the  Seattle  'Ummit  must  somewhat  rankle  Singapore's  leadership,  ''.or  does 
Mahathirs  bluster  and  demeanor  as  the  spokesman  lor  the  interests  ol  the 
"south  '  dt  particularh  well  w  ith  President  Suharto  ol  Indonesia. Hie 
ASE.W  brokered  solution  ot  makimi  the  EC.\C  a  subcaucus  within  .\PE(.', 
'.vhile  still  linking  it  to  the  .\SE.\\  economic  ministers  meeting-,  represents 
the  intluence  ot  Indonesia.*''''  Vhis  also  is  on  indication  I'i  an  increasing 
eontluence  el  Singaporean  -  Indonesian  international  poiicw  at  llie  expense  ot 
Malavsia.  With  the  Abl.W  siotes  struggling  toward  the  development  ot  an 
.\SE.\\  Tree  Trade  Area  (.\ETA),  the  cross  causewax  rhetoric  between 
Singapore  and  Malav  sia  has  begun  to  heat  up  as  well.  I  he  Malaysian 
members  of  the  ASE.W  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Industry  have  accused 
Singapore  of  serv  ing  as  a  dumping  ground  for  imports  in  the  region.  They 
argued  that  non-.NSE.W  products  enter  Singapore,  because  of  its  free-port 
status,  and  are  then  relabeled  as  originating  in  Singapore.  These  products 
therebv  gain  prelerential  .\SE.\X  access,  (  onstructing  an  .\ETA  regime  on  a 
si\-minus-two  basis,  eliminating  Singapore  and  P)runei,  was  one  solution 
that  was  proposed  to  eliminate  such  practices.’’*  Such  rhetoric  is  certainlv 
unwelcome  in  Singapore. 

*  ’*Te,\t  of  a  broadcast  bv  the  Singapore  Broadcasting  C  orporation.  1400  cAlT  Februarv  12, 

published  in  FBIS.  Pnihi  Rt'tH'rt.  Februarv-  17,  p.  s2. 

’■’^William  v  ase,  'Malavsia  in  l‘i‘i2,"  Asian  Sntvcy,  Vol.  XXXIII,  .\o.  2.  Februarv,  I'^sv,  p, 

*  APEC's  Prestige  v,ro\vs,  but  g}uesUons  Remain  About  Proper  Role  oi  the  West. ' ,  \suui  Wall 

Sheet  loiinial  Weekly,  August  2,  p.  1. 

*  ’  ’"Discuss  [^lumping  in  .AFT.\  Market,"  Biisiiu'ss  /V/ms  (Singapore),  lulv  1*^,  p.  2, 

published  in  !T1S.  Liist  Asia  raily  Refvrt,  \uW  20  p.  1. 


Other  indicators  point  toward  a  shift  in  Singaporean  polia  toward  more 
importance  in  tlie  Indonesian  ties  compared  to  tht^se  with  Mala\sia. 
Singapore  lias  recently  concluded  agreements  with  Indonesia  to  develop 
water  resources  in  Sumatra  lor  supph  ing  Singapore,  decreasing  its 
dependence  on  the  resources  in  Johor. the.ls/i/;;  noted 

the  following  in  the  earlv  stages  of  water  development  negotiations  in  1990: 

...Singapore  s  search  tor  new  water  supplies  can  easily  be 
misinterpreted  in  neighboring  Malaysia,  traditionally  a  major  source  of 
water,  because  of  their  sensitive  relationship,  diplomats  said,  join  talks  on 
Singapores  water  needs  began  (with  Malaysia]  in  19S2,  when  bolli  sides 
agreed  to  develop  new  water  resources  in  Malaysia’s  ■-outhernmost  Mate 
of  Johor  that  would  sorv  e  Singapore  and  Johor. 

I'.C'i.  Lee  maintained  that  the  Indonesian  water  initiatives  were  necessarv 
because  Johor  had  not  agreed  to  build  more  dams,  lie  also  noted  that  buying 
from  more  countries  would  also  help  Singapore  develop  links  with 
neighbors  (Utd  I’rr  llwm  ju  iith'tv^l  in  ^in'^iiror!'"'^  S(V.’//7/j/. 

Singapore  was  effusive  in  its  praise  of  the  reelection  of  Suharto  in  March 
199.'^.  The  \ew  Order  government  was  praised  for  its  stability,  contributions 
to  sustained  economic  growth  and  long-range  thinking.  The  election  vtf 
Oeneral  Try  Sutrisno  as  \  ice  President  was  also  soen  as  a  positive 
development.  With  a  clear  second  in  command  established  in  Sutrisno,  the 
possibility  of  political  infighting  was  viewed  as  minimal,  all  the  faction  heads 
having  attested  to  his  fitness  for  the  office.  This  would  ensure  an  era  of 


^^^'Development  Awords  sj.^ned  With  Indonesia."  Text  ot  a  broadcast  hv  the  Singapore 
Broadcastinv;  <  orporation,  I  100  c.Nir  lanuarv  2^.  published  in  f'FLS,  Fusf  Asm  Patlv 
Rijiorf,  FebruarvO'i,  l^yS,  p.  So. 

'  ’•’"Indonesia  .\lav  base  Sln^apore  Water  i^risis,"  Asiim  louruid,  Mav  l^uo,  p.  113. 

’  ’’  Ibid,  p.  1 13, 


-Inble  cliange.  I  he  (General  was  viewed  in  Singapore  a'^  the  be^l  possible 
‘succession  candidate,  cementing  civil-militar\’  relations  and  .is^suaging 
militarx  anxieties  as  the  buharto  era  comes  to  an  end.  tieneral  I  r\  ‘s  regional 
contacts,  established  durinri  his  vears  as  the  head  ot  the  .^BRl,  .cere  \  iexxed  as 
helpfingl  to  turther  strengthen  Indonesia  s  ties  with  Singaf'tne  and  other 
.\SE.\\  partners,  lirming  up  the  long-term  prospects  tor  regional  stability,*'" 
Ihe  Clieneral,  prior  to  stepping  down  from  his  ['•ositirin  as  Indonesian 
X 'ommander-in-chiet,  paid  a  farewell  \  isit  to  Singapore,  meeting  with  both 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Singapore's  Minister  of  Defence,’  '' 

In  Singapore,  it  '\iiuld  ‘eem,  a  -trong  author) tarian  regime  '-ucli  a’^ 
Indonesia  s  is  \  iewed  a’^  a  reliable  partner  w  hicli  is  a  predictable  entity  in 
regional  affairs.  In  the  luture,  expectations  of  a  further  tilt  toward  Indonesia 
max'  not  be  misplaced. 

Singapore  has  also  been  pax  ing  more  attention  to  its  bilateral  links  with 
Brunei.  Bilveer  Singh  comments  on  the  rationale  behind  this  relationship 
between  the  secular,  predominantlx'  Chinese  Singaporeans  and  the  Islamic 
Monarchx  in  Brunei: 

Despite  sociological  difference,  both  Singapx^re  and  B>runei  "'hare  an 
almost  common  geopolitical  and  geo-strategic  enx  ii'onment.  I’oth  exist  in 
Southeast  .\sia  and  are  therefore  subjected  to  the  political  x  agaries  of  the 
region.  Singapore  and  Bandar  Seri  Begwan  are  xerx  much  concerned  and 
influenced  bx  dex’elopments  and  policies  of  their  two  proximate 
neighbors,  Malax  sia  and  Indonesia.  This  largelx'  explains  the  grovx  ing 
strategic  alignment  betw  een  the  two  small  states.  The  convergence  of  their 


^-’^"Suharto  and  SlaSilitx',''  TJtc  Striiits  Times,  March  lo,  p.  42.  published  in  FF!^.  Imsf 
Asm  Diiilu  Ktj>orf,  .March  le,  p.  ?1. 

*  ’'^"Sutnsno s  Candidacx'  for  Indonesian  \'P  Hailed,  "  Hie  stnuts  Times.  March  4.  1“'^^'^.  p.  28, 
published  in  I  BIFi.  Last  .  isM  iAailv  Reivit.  .March  8,  p.  2o. 

^'’''■'Indonesian  1  oives  x  hief  .-Xrnx  es  for  \  isit."  Text  of  a  broadcast  bx*  the  sinvtapore 
hroadcastinii  c orporation,  1100  X.tMl  l-ebruarv  lo,  published  in  FBh.  Last  .{sm  lAiiilv 
Kefvit,  F  ebruary  17,  l'^“3,  p.  32. 


^geopolitical  and  ;^eostratet;ic  outlooks  has  been  so  great  that  it  o\ercame 
the  ethnic  di\  ide  ol  the  two  societies.^''' 

Brunei  is  the  onh  ,\SBA\  ^late  'ohose  jnililar\'  otticer"-.  ot  all  branches, 

are  trained  in  Singapore.  Brunei’s  pilots  are  also  trained  b\  the  P.S.AF.  Brunei 

grants  training  tacilities  to  Singapore  and  the  SAI  has  a  permanent  training 

camp  and  its  own  Jungle  Warfare  School  there.  The  two  conduct  numerous 

bilateral  exercises  and  Singapore  has  supported  the  inclusion  ot  Brunei  in  the 

ri\ e  Powers  Pelence  Arramiement.  Doth  -^  hare  difficulties  w  ith  Mala\  sia. 

O 

Brunei,  like  -ingapore,  has  an  ongoing  lerriloriai  dispute  with  Malax '-la  ox  er 
Limbang,  vx  iiich  dixide-'  Brunei  into  two  enclax  es  linked  bx'  a  narrow  bridge, 
j.ee  Kuan  'i  ew  iias  maintained  a  clo--e  relationship  'w  ith  the  Sultan  ot  Brunei. 
Tolloxxing  the  departure  id  the  British  Hong  Kong  based  Gurkha  delense 
forces  from  llrunei  in  1^97,  the  relationship  max  assume  even  more 
importance  lor  Brunei.^'  -  Further  reflecting  the  similar  outlook  of  the  two 
small  Southeast  .\sian  nations  is  the  action  of  Brunei  concerning  the 
presence  of  United  States  forces  in  the  region.  Brunei  has  also  signed  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  facilitate  expanded  access  for  the  US 
militarx'  to  the  Sultanate.*''-’ 

Fee  Kuan  Yew  x  isited  Brunei  in  April  19^.’^  and  ■'tressed  the 
opportunities  for  Singapore  as  Brunei’s  economx’  became  more  sophisticated. 
Lee  stated  the  desire  of  Singapore  to  work  with  Brunei  "as  equals  and  that  is 
the  basis  on  w  hich  we  will  hax  e  an  enduring  relationship.  ”  Lee  commented 
on  the  Sultan’s  request  for  assistance  in  setting  up  an  inxestment  agenev  and 

*''*"\’uinerabl*’  Xllios:  sin;:;apore-Brunei  Defence  Fitateralisin."  Asirn  Dch'itce  li'itriirJ.  Mac 

10Q2,  p.  12. 

*“Mbid,  p.  i:>. 

^’’-’''Regional  L..s.  Xlilitarv  Presence  supported  "  Ihvi^  Koii^  AIT.  April  70,  lx^xa2.  Published  in 
IBIS  Ltib't  .isw  ihiih/  Rfiv't,  Mac  4,  1^Q2,  p.  14. 


hi^  aiireement  to  losler  '^uch  effort;’.  This  assistance  included,  but  was  not 

o 

limited  to,  cooperation  with  the  Sini;apore  Investment  Corporation  ((.!("),  tlie 
investment  arm  ot  the  Singapore  ;.;o\  ernment.^*'^ 

Close  ties  w  ith  oil  rich  I'runei  has  obv  ious  advantat;es  tor  ^int^apore. 
\side  from  the  militarv  traininc  lacilitics  I'runei  offers,  there  is  the 
diversification  of  eneri;v  supplv  resources  thaf  the  relationship  involves.  As  a 
large  energv  importer,  this  bilateral  tie  is  very  productive  lor  assuring  reliable 
oil  supplies  in  an  uncertain  world.  Huvlev,  in  :iis  somewhat  alarmist 
examination  i^f  possible  ciuitlict  scenarios  v  is-d-v  is  Singapore  and  Malav  sia, 
deduces  that  I’runei  might  align  itself  with  Singapore  in  such  an  instance, 
allowing  its  terntorv  to  be  used  lor  the  I'pening  ot  a  econd  front  in  1  asl 
Malavsia.  While  this  projection  is  admittcdlv  v  erv  speculative,  as  indeed  is 
the  entire  premise  of  a  Singaporean-Malav  sian  armed  conflict,  the  growing 
closeness  between  Singapore  and  Brunei  is  a  digit  that  cannot  escape  the 
strategic  calculations  of  Malaysian  military  planners.  In  their  policy  of 
demonstrating  such  strength  that  military  solutions  to  bilateral  problems 
between  Singapore  and  Malavsia  are  too  costly  to  consider,  the  Singaporeans 
have  made  significant  inroads  in  strengthening  their  ties  with  Brunei. 

ASE/IN  and  i^outheast  Ai>iu  Re^ionaliam 
Identification  with  Southeast  .Asia  is  a  critical  part  of  Singapore  s  foreign 
policv".  Goh  Chock  Tong  reiterated  this  policy  recentlv  in  an  interview  with  a 
German  business  newspaper  held  in  Singapore; 


Kuan  \ew  V’ievvs  Brunei  Fionomv,  Bnds  Visit."  Tlw  Stmits  r/iiies,  April  23, 
Published  in  fBtS  Fiisf  \sw  Piiily  RtTort,  .April  2o,  1“°3,  p.  4^^. 

*'’’Hu\lev,  "Sinttapore  and  \lalavsia: . "  pp.  20^1-210. 


We  are  \'er\  clear  in  our  minds  that  ;^eoi;raphicallv,  [’'olitically,  and 
socialh  we  belont;  to  Southeast  Asia  and  we  ha\  e  to  be  Southeast  A'-ian 
first. 

If  Siiii^aporeans  don  t  understand  that,  and  think  that  because  we  are 
('hinese  we  can  identif\'  v\  ith  the  People’^  Republic  of  (.'hina  when 
Southeast  Asian  interests  are  threatened,  that  will  ^pell  trouble  for  us.-"" 

ASEAX  has  pro\  ided  a  v  aluable  forum  ^ince  10^7  for  the  coiwolidation 

ot  Southeast  A^ian  interests.  During  the  period  when  the  region  was 

fractured  into  the  non-communist  .\SEAX  states  and  the  communi'^t 

Indochinese  nations.  \SE.\\  provided  a  political  bulwark  I't  unitv'  which 

was  nt  immeasurable  value  to  the  membership  in  getting  .  n  w  ith  the 

business  ol  I'osi-coionial  development.  'Ahile  constituted  as  a  grouping  Is 

enhance  economic,  cultural  and  social  interaction.  7\SEA\'s  most  -ignificant 

accomplishments  have  come  in  the  political  sphere.  Their  pivihal  role  in  the 

resolution  of  the  Cambodian  is  perhaps  the  ape\  achievement  of  the 

organization.  With  the  demise  of  the  X’ietnamese  threat,  Ivowever,  manv 

observers  are  beginning  to  question  the  continuing  viability  of  the  .ASE-W 

group.  These  suspicions  are  well  placed.  .\SE.AX"s  record  in  the  area  of 

economic  cooperation  is  poor  at  best  and  dismal  at  worst. 

v'urrent  initiatives  at  establishing  an  ASE!A\  1  ree  Trade  Area  (AIT.\) 

have  not  progressed  well.  .\t  the  Julv  1993  .\SEA\  Ministers  v'onference 

securitv  issues  dominated  the  agenda,  with  the  announcement  of  the  plans  to 

develop  a  new  forum  to  discuss  securitv  issues,  the  ASE.W  Regional  Eorum 

(.ARE).  The  international  excitement  with  regard  to  this  change  of  ASE.\X's 

long-standing  policy  of  relegating  securitv  issues  to  venues  outside  .\SE.AX 

overshadowed  the  lack  of  progress  on  .\rT.\.  In  tvpicallv  nebulous  .\SE.\\ 

"**’'’"[’remier:  >.’ations  Interests  TiriTilv'  in  SE  .Vsia,"  Tlic  Shiiits  Time:-.  lanuarv  2?, 

Published  in  TBIS  Lii.sf  Ism  Dnilv  Rt’port.  lanuarv  2s.  p.  40. 
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lans^uage  the  [■>ress  commuiiKiue  confined  its  remarks  lo  a  desire  lo  '-ee  the 
■'inoolh  and  -wiil  implementation  ot  AITA."'  '  The  tiue^tion  ot  w  hether  tlie 
political  leaders  of  ASTAX  ha\’e  reached  tlie  point  of  being  able  to  ■'Ulticientb 
clo^e  the  gap  betw  een  w  hat  lhe\'  want  and  v'^hal  the\  are  w  illing  lo  accept  and 
implement  in  pursuing  ASliAXX  --tated  economic  cooperation  objectives  is 
vine  that  has  v  et  lo  be  answered  w  ith  an\  certainb .  Some  Ihoughllul 
observers  conclude  that  AFTA  i--  iikelv  lo  go  Ihe  wav  ot  earlier  cooperative 
eti'oiTs  due  lo  political  incapacilv  . In  a  uniquelv  .\SL-AX  >lalemenl  ot  Ihe 
difficulties,  ’’ilsvin  Xurus  quotes  a  recent  lalement  ol  Malavsian 
International  ]  rode  and  Induslrv  Mini-ier  i\iluk  Aatidah  .'v/i/,  Tel  it  nid  be 
'Old  of  ASk.W  that  tlie  spnit  is  willing  but  the  llesh  is  weak.’’  ''  Time  will 
tell.  I’ased  vm  its  track  record  since  "weak  flesh"  inav  triumph  vmce 

again. 

The  new  l\  announced  ASITW  Regional  I'orum  seems  a  logical  v  enue 
to  pursue  multilateral  security  discussions.  The  Forum,  Iiowever,  should  not 
be  expected  to  progress  much  bevond  discussiv>n  for  some  vears  to  come.  One 
should  expect  it  lo  retain  the  core  characteristics  vT  the  \SFAX  organization 
w  hich  spawned  it.  This  minimalist  consensus  sU  Je  which  results  in  lowest 
common  deiuuninaior  solution-,  s|u>uid  nv>l  be  expected  to  produce  results 
which  significantlv  enhance  multilateral  militarv  cooperatiim.  Singapore 
remains  warv  id  multilateral  arrangements  for  -ecuritv.  Prior  to  the  luly 
meetings,  a  Singaporean  defense  expert,  commenting  on  US  enthusiasm  for 
multilateralism  in  Asia  is  reported  to  have  remarked; 

Michael  Wilikiiitis,  L  ncharted  Waters,  "  m'R.  .\ugust  ^  100-5  ^  n 
Kurus,  p,  ."-S. 

‘•'■Ahid,  p.  IS, 


rile  US  i'^  n(n\  pushins;  lliis  policN’  lor  the  u  rong  roasoii''.  ll  \v  ill  be  a 
'.vay  for  Ihem  lo  reduce  Iheir  forces  and  allow  rei;ional  '-tales  to  lake  Ihe 
!ead...rhe\'  could  aUo  u^-e  Ihe  lorum  to  pu'-ii  oilier  i-'-ue'-  like  trade  and 
human  riiihl'-. 

!  he  \R1  likelx  lo  become  a  \enue  tor  diplomac'.'  lalher  than 
-•ubslanlive  mililaiw  coi’iperalion,  which  'will  remain  lari;el\  confined  lo 
bilateral  lies.  1  hi^  -uiU  Sini;aporean  concern^  far  belter  than  a  real 
mullilaleral  arranj^emenl  which  wiiuld  impiiii^e  cn  iU  bedrock  principle^'  ol 
. -iH  ereij^nlv.  ^ini^aporc  '-  \mba->^ador  al  lari;e  and  former  \mba'-sador  lo  the 
Lniled  ''tale'-  had  ihe  lollowini;  comment-'  folKiwiiy^  the  announcement 
concerniiv.;  '•  IcI.  nade  ’’'erhap*-  to  blunl  expeclalion'-  >1  apid  movement 
toward  '-ecuriw  cooperation  in  ^outheasl  .X-ia: 

The  \--ian  preference,  unlike  the  Western  preference,  is  lo  lake  a  \er\ 
non-let;alir'tic  vipproach  Ui  thint;s.  We  lake  action'-  --tep  b\  lep  and  allow 
things  to  evolve,  rather  than  sit  down  and  sav,  ./  nni'n,  we  want  lo  create 
an  institution,  this  i>  our  charier,  this  is  our  mission  '-talemenl. 

As  Southeast  .\sia  moves  toward  the  new  century,  ASl'.W  seems  to 
have  increasingly  less  relevance.  Singapore  will  remain  committed  to  the 
' ASF.AN  ■-pirit"  of  unitv  and  filter  its  policv  initiatives  through  the  principles 
upon  w  hich  Ihe  organization  is  based.  The  p'-v  chological  adv  antages  of 
\S1,.\\  are  nol  tv’  be  underestimated.  The  group,  w  hile  falling  ^horl  of  manv 
ol  its  --taled  objective"-,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  regional  idenlilv  in  an 
area  of  disparate  interests.  The  --uccess  of  .\SL\\  i^  in  prov  iding  a  "-ense  of 
connectedness  and  minimizing  the  po'-sibililv  of  regional  misunderstanding. 
This  function  should  continue  undiminished.  The  resolution,  however 

*'''\lKhael  \’atikiotis  "For',;intt  ''troncer  I, inks,"  -TFR,  April  2^^.  1“*^"'-.  p.  in. 
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uperticiailv,  ot  the  conlro\ersv  concernint;  the  liCAC,  an  example  of  the 
utility  that  ASEAN  -till  retain^. 

Ae^pite  the  prerot;ati\es  vt  XSEAN  memberb-iiip,  ‘^in^apore,  and 
particularly  l.ee  Kuan  Xew,  ix  not  above  makini;  statement^  that  ma\  generate 
a  'significant  amount  vit  controversy.  One  pointed  example  of  tlie  Senior 
Minister's  penchant  lor  "puryeving  hard  truths"  i>  a  1*^92  r-peech  Lee  made  in 
Manila.  In  what  the  1  ar  East  Economic  Review  called  "a  rare  example  of 
'wean  statesman  publicly  expressing  divergent  vieus"  T  ee  dev  oted  part  of  hi-s 
-peech  to  the  need  'or  more  discipline  in  the  Philippines  rather  than  more 
-■Teinocracv; 

Contrary  to  what  American  political  commentators  ^av,  !  do  not 
believe  that  democracy  necessarih  leads  to  development.  I  believe  that 
what  a  countrv  needs  to  develop  is  discipline  more  than  democracy.  Ehe 
exuberance  of  democracy  leads  to  undisciplined  and  disorderly  conditions 
which  are  inimical  to  development.  '~- 

XVhile  Lee's  remarks  sparked  predictable  public  outrage  in  the 
Philippines,  which  had  suffered  mightily  under  the  Marcos  regime,  many  in 
the  Philippines  thought  Lee  had  hit  the  mark  all  loo  accurately.  In  a  FLER 
editorial  one  unnamed  former  Philippine  cabinet  vdficer  was  quoted  as 
saving,  "If  you  ask  me  formally  I  would  say  1  was  outraged.  Put  if  v  ou  do  not 
use  mv  name  I  would  toll  you  we  are  all  saying  of  course  he  is  exactly 
right. " 

In  1993  Philippine  President  Ramos  paid  a  state  visit  to  Singapore  to 
cement  bilateral  ties  between  the  two,  announcing  that  many  of  the 
privatization  goals  of  his  government  had  been  realized  and  offering 

4^2"Ti-ie  Fifth  Column,  Discipline  \'s  Development,"  FEER,  December  10,  p.  2‘^. 
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e\  idence  that  the  new  policies  ot  his  i;overnmenl  had  opened  opportunities 
for  Singaporean  in\  estment  in  the  Philippines.  He  stated  that  tlie  Philippines 
had  much  to  learn  from  Singapore's  experience  and  at  the  ^ame  lime 
Singapore  had  much  to  offer  in  terms  id  opportunities  to  boo^l  economic 
expansion.  ' 

The  Thai  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  t'huan  Likphai,  also  visited  Singapore  in 
1993  where  he  met  with  both  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lee  Kuan  3  e\\ .  The 
Thai  PM  ''tated  that  Singapore  and  Thailand  could  both  compete  and 
cooperate  for  mutual  benefit.  The  large  delegation  ot  Thai  businessmen 
which  accompanied  the  Prime  Minister  highlighted  the  desires  of  the 
respective  business  communities  to  “team  up.  '  Prime  .Minister  'Loh  called  on 
Thailand  to  lead  the  wa\  in  the  realization  of  .\FT.\  b\  cutting  tariffs  more 
quickly.  Goh  also  thanked  the  Thai  government  for  providing  training  tor 
Singaporean  troops.  The  Thai  Prime  Minister  praised  Singapore's  efforts  to 
expand  inx’estment  in  Indochina  and  endorsed  Prime  Minister  Goh's 
initiative  to  pursue  expansion  of  the  "growth  triangle"  concept  to  encompass 
more  partners. '""Hn  Julv  1993  Singapore  posted  a  trade  officer  to  Bangkok, 
opening  a  Trade  Development  Board  (TDB)  there.  The  Bangkok  office  was  the 
twenly-tiflh  in  Singapore  s  overseas  network  and  reflects  the  higher  profile 
accorded  to  bilateral  relations.  Total  trade  between  the  two  nations  more  than 
doubled  from  1987  and  1992  and  Thailand  took  sixth  place  as  a  market  for 
Singapore's  non-oil  exports.^'" 

‘^"Ramos  .Addresses  Conterence, "  Text  ot  Singapore  Broadcasting  Corporation  1 100  CMT, 
February  12,  Published  in  FBIS  Fast  Asia  F^aily  Rt'fvrt,  Februarv  !c,  p.  4?. 

’See  FBIS  Fast  .  \sia  Pailv  RiTort,  .March  23,  1993  for  a  number  of  reports  on  the  visit  of  the 
Thai  delegation. 

■*'  ^’"Trade  Officer  .Assigned  to  lhailand.  "  Btisiiu-ss  Fimcs  ihingaporei,  lulv  14,  1993,  p.  2. 
Published  in  FBIS  I’ast  .  \sia  Paihi  Report,  lulv  Is,  pp.  33.315. 
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All  these  trends  in  ASE.W  with  rei^cird  to  Sinj^opore  point  to  more 
bilateral  cooperation  and  less  emphasis  on  the  \bE  \\  torum.  Singapore,  b\ 

\  irtue  ot  its  more  ad\  anced  economx  and  different  comparativ  e  advantages 
is  mo\  ing  to  exploit  its  '-er\  ice  skills  to  ('ro'^per  irom  regional  dev  elopment. 
W  hile  Bangkok  may  ^till  entertain  visions  of  becoming  the  hub  citv"  of 
continental  Southeast  Asia,  Singapore  is  bv  no  means  w  illing  to  concede  that 
position.  W  ith  ib  desire  to  be  the  center  commerce  and  finance  in  all  of 
Southeast  A.^ia  undi minished,  Singapore  can  be  expected  to  follow  policies 
that  support  -wicii  a  goal,  vet  with  attention  to  regional  ‘sensitivities.  The 
.\SEA\  iormat  doe*-  not  otter  the  advantages  ot  bilateral  ties  lor  establishing 
mutuallv  beneticiai  relationships.  This  is  due  mainlv  to  manner  in  which 
bilateral  arrangements  miglU  affect  other  ASE.W  ■  dates. 

Indochina  and  Mxfunmar 

Singapore  has  jumped  into  the  emergent  X  ietnamese  market 
enthusiastically.  The  formal  investment  ban  on  \'ietnam  and  Cambodia  was 
lifted  following  the  developments  of  late  1991  when  the  Supreme  National 
(.'ouncil  of  Cambodia  occupied  Cambodia’s  -eat  in  the  L'X  and  Prince 
Sihanouk  returned  to  Pnom  Penh.'”  Singapore  opened  its  embassv  in  Hanoi 
in  September  This  was  followed  in  March  l^Oo  bv  the  establishment  of  a 

consulate  in  IIo  ^.'hi  Minh  City  (formerlv  Saigon).  Singapore  has  become 
X'ietnam’s  largest  trading  partner  in  the  last  few  v  ears  with  19^2  two-wav 
trade  totaling  SSI. 7  billion.'"''  Singapore  Telcom,  the  giant  government- 

A’ietnam,  B.  rorei'^n  Investment  rroiei  ts,  "  [lie  Rtw'uU'i 

'''C.ovemment  opens  >.'onsulate  in  t  to  Chi  Minh  (dtv,"  Text  ot  Singapore  Brondeastini; 
Corporation  1100  t.\ir,  .March  S.  I’uhlished  in  IBIS  Bust  l\nl\i  Rawt.  .March  10, 
p.  40. 
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linked  lelecommunicotions  corporation,  has  established  commercial 
agreements  lor  joint  dev  elopment  projects  in  N'ietnam.  ' 

Singapore  busines'-men  are  also  involved  in  numerous  intrastructure 
development  projects  in  X'ietnam.  Lniled  Land  and  1  rading  .L'l.ll 
announced  a  LSSbDO  million  project  lor  the  development  ol  up  market 
housing  units  near  llo  I'hi  Minh  citv,  with  attendant  parks  and  recreational 
■complexes  lo  be  located  near  developing  industrial  estates.  The  project  i^ 
designed  lo  -erv  e  Ihe  needs  ol  lorejgn  busine^'smen  in  a  Singapore-like 
-etling  near  llo  ''hi  Minh  ilv.  Ll.T  was  incorporated  in  i^7o  bv  ten 
singaporean  companies  and  individuals  lor  the  pecilie  purpose  o^l 
penetrating  Ihe  \  ielnamese  market.  Singapore  and  N'ielnam  also  sii^ned 
an  env  ironmental  cooperation  agreement  in  Mav  1*^90.  The  accord  included 
training  agreements  and  Singaporean  pledges  lo  assist  the  X'ielnamese  with 
the  development  of  legislation  and  institutional  frameworks  lo  manage  and 
control  the  environment.  In  the  statement  announcing  the  agreement,  a 
letter  of  intent  between  a  Singapore  Environmental  Engineering  firm  was 
announced  lo  explore  joint  ventures  lor  commercial  opportunities  in 
environmental  monitoring,  assessment  and  control. '''' 

Statistics  released  in  the  iirst  quarter  of  indicate  that  approximatelv 
three-quarters  of  Singapore's  trade  with  Indochina  was  willi  X'ielnam.  The 
first  quarter  figure  of  SShSo.3  million  for  the  aggregate  trade  with  Indochina 
represented  a  Yl  increase  from  the  last  quarter  of  1992.  This  trend  of 

'^"SR\' Signs  relecommumcations  Accord,"  Text  ot  Singapore  Broadcasting  '  orporation  1400 
(AIT,  April  n,  Published  in  !BJS  filial  Asm  Puilu  Rt'jh'rf,  .April  7  lot),"?,  p.  41. 

*''‘^^''tiroup  to  c  onstruct  SoOO-Million  Township  in  sR\’,"  rite  .April  dl,  p. 

^o.  [’ublished  in  i  PIS  I  list  Asia  natlu  Rctwt,  .April  22  l^os,  pp.  ,'il-.'i2. 

’'''"Environmental  Agreement  signed  With  Vietnam."  Hw  Stmits  I'lnu's.  .Xlav  1'^.  1^03,  p.  1. 
Published  in  I  PIS  I  asi  .  \sia  i-'/n/v  Krrorf,  Mav  17  pp.  77. 


oxpandiiii;  trade  can  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  near  term  it  tlie  political 
trends  continue  Ic'  -tabili/e  in  Indochina.  With  no  ideo!oi;icai  eiicumbrance- 
lo  inhibit  them.  ''ini;aporean^  can  be  expected  to  a;4;^re"-''i\ et\  pur  ue 
economic  opportunities  in  the^e  nalii>n‘'.  .\  concomitant  le\el  I't  political 
attention  ^'hould  be  expected  as  well. 

lo  en  pariah  -tate  \l\  anmar  ^ouj^ht  Sini;aporean  a^^i^tance  in  opening;  it> 
economy.  \  22  member  \l\anmar  ministerial  delegation,  led  b\  l.ieu tenant 
Weneral  khin  i  l  the  culini;  Stale  have  and  .'rder  Re- torativ'n  kouncil 
iSl.ORO,  i^iteci  Si n‘.;af'iire  in  mid-!*-’^.'  -eekint;  dev  elopment  .ii'^ietance. 
'  leneral  khin  wa-  received  bv  the  Prime  \lini'-ter.  Senior  Mini-ter  l.ee  kuan 
^  evv  and  Deputv  I'rime  Minister  l.ee  ll-^ien  l.ooni;.  I  he  Singapore  1  orei;.;n 
Ministry  announced  that  Sinj;apore  would  help  Mvanmar  open  up  it-' 
economy  and  work  towards  a  representative  i;oyernment.  In  its  '-latement, 
the  Ministry  ^aid  it  hoped  that  economic  development  wouki  enable 
Myanmar  to  make  orderly  progress  towards  an  open  government  and 
economy.  This  would  enable  Myanmar  to  rejoin  the  regional  community  and 
thereby  contribute  to  etabilib 

The  United  States 

Of  Singapore  s  relations  w  ith  the  extra  regional  powers,  the  relationship 
with  the  United  Stales  is  clearly  the  most  important.  This  i^  bv  reason  of 
economics  and  qeo-strateiiic  view. 

The  United  Stales  is  the  largest  foreign  investor  in  Singapore.  Singapore 
is  the  only  Southeast  Asian  counlr\'  where  i:  tment  from  the  United 

•''^"Xlinistrv:  C,ovornment  to  ftelp  Burma  Open  Hconomv.  ’  The  S/mifs  [iwes,  Xlav  2“  p. 

■>.  Puhlished  in  fPIS  I'a^t  Priiii/  Rtverf.  lune  4,  luw"!,  p.  3. 


Stales  still  outstrips  that  ot  lapan.  rwenlv-three  percent  ot  Singapore's  exports 
;;(i  to  the  L  niled  Slates  and  onl\-  S.o  percent  lit  japan.  *''  '  Inx  e^ilmenl  b\-  L  S 
companies  in  Singapore  '-oared  in  to  SSI. 2  billion,  a  24'V  increase  I'rom 

Ihe  prex’ious  \  ear.  lapane'-e  in\’e'-lmenl  aUo  ro'^e  IS"';,  lo  sSS42.t  million,  but 
lapanese  cumulatix  e  in\  e'-tment  lags  lar  behind  that  ot  LS  companies.  •'' * 
Singapore  has  been  \ocal  in  it--  preference  for  American  in\e'-tmenl  over 
lapanese.  American  companies  are  v  iewed  as  ottering  better  opportunities 
than  lapanese,  with  metre  Singapitreaii'^  advancing  to  management  role''.*'" 

I  here  is  little  (.|uestion  that  Singapore  has  been  the  mo'-l  v  ocal  and  mo'-l 
practicallv  --upportive  oi  the  L  nited  ^lale-  maintaining  it'-  mililarv  [•'re'-ence 
in  ^10utheasl  Asia.  Ihe  ''lalements  o|  Singapore-'  leader-',  in  a  v  arietv  ot 
forums,  make  it  abundantiv  clear  that  they  consider  the  US  pre-'ence  v  ilal  lo 
the  ''lability  and  continuing  progress  ot  Southeast  .Asia  and  the  .\sia-Pacific  as 
a  whole.  Lee  Kuan  ^  ew  expressed  Singapore's  geo-strategic  v  iews  clearlv  in  a 
recent  address,  quoted  here  from  a  St i aits  Times  report  : 

If  Ihev  (the  US|  pack  up,  then  all  the  ancient  '-uspicions  and  animosities 
between  japan  and  ('hina,  Japan  and  Korea.  Korea  and  t'hina.  and  the 
tears  of  ,\SI1\\  for  v'hina  and  japan  will  shift  focus  from  the  positive 
which  we  have  achieved  lo  defence  and  securilv  which  is  n  /ero  sum 
game. 

Lee  outlined  what  he  saw  as  the  possible  outcomes  of  such  a  situation,  a 
merger  of  japan  and  ('hina  or  takeover  of  one  bv  the  other: 


Oiitlivk:  Southen'^t  (Sinsjapore,  Institute  ot  southeast  Asian  studies, 

Pierre  Oioad,  "Despiti  s  ompetition,  Singapore  Posts  Rise  in  Foreign  Inv  estments, "  .Aswii 
W'ltll  Stnrt  t^'iinud,  f  ebruarv,  S,  p.  lo 

'See,  Singapore,  v  an  Lnele  Sam  bounce  back?"  i inlewiew  w  ith  l.ee  Kuan  V  ewi  ll.S.  .ViTis 
.nut  IVof III  Rcfvit,  [.Vivmberdl,  pp.  7-4-7?. 

’''’'"Minister  Urges  L  .s.  To  Maintain  .\sian  Presence,"  The  Stiiiit<  TiitU'<,  Mav  lo,  lo^e. 
Published  m  /71/.S  A'liii  Piiilu  Rcri'rl.  Mav  18,  p.  18. 


!n  other  words  n  colossus  bi;^  llial  ihe  LS,  and  !or  dial  matter 
Europe,  will  not  be  able  to  balance  its  weight.  |Lee  went  on  to  argue  that 
the  bc^t  wa\  forward  was  lor  the  Lnitcd  States  to  take  aa\antage  or  the  tact 
that  it  was  the  most  trusted  in  the  Pacific |  That  is  an  asset  not  to  be  thrown 
awa\ . 

Singapores  strategic  location  plays  prominenth'  in  the  growing  military 
relationship  between  the  two  countries.  This  will  be  e\plored  more  lulh'  in 
the  following  'eclion  on  defense.  Diplomaticalb’,  Singapore  brooked  a 
''ignificant  amount  ol  regional  ^crutinx’  oxer  its  expansion  of  access  to 
Singapore  for  LS  mililarx'  units.  The  initial  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
tor  such  acces'-  wa^  dgned  ^hortlx  before  the  ‘-uccession  I'f  oioh  (.'hock  Fong, 
b\'  Lee  kuan  few  and  then  X'ice  President  IXm  (..}ua\ie  on  '^ioxember  lo, 
]QQf)  iss  [j.,  hinuarx  of  l‘^Q2,  President  Bush  \  isiled  Singapore  and  announced 
that  the  United  Slates  and  Singapore  had  reached  agreement  vin  terms  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Xax’al  Logistics  t'ommand  (CTr-73)  from  Subic  Bay  to 
Singapore  in  1993.  The  President  committed  himself  to  engagement  in  the 
,\sia-Pacific  area  and  stated  that  the  United  States  was  "unalterabh’  opposed  to 
isolationism."  President  Bush  thanked  the  Singaporeans  for  their  "far-sighted 
approach  to  the  securib'  rcc|uiremcnls  of  a  new  era."*''" 

Malax  '^ia  reacted  b\  stating  that  it  would  keep  a  close  watch  on  US  plans. 
The  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Dr.  Abdullah  1  adzil,  indicated  that  Malaysia 
and  its  ASE.W  partners  would  oppose  anv  mox’e  to  set  up  an  American 
naval  base  in  Singapore  because  it  would  be  against  .XSE.Wk  concept  of  a 

*'''  Ibid,  p.  IS. 

■*''*'For  an  oxcelltMit  discussion  or  Sincaporc  s  rationale  behind  its  initiative  see  Hil\  eer  Singh, 
Xmerican  Xlilitarv  Facilities  in  Singapore;  Fnhancing  The  c  reation  oi  /.one  of  I'eace,  I  reedom 
and  Regional  Securitv,"  Is/rtii  Ocfi'iuv  hninuil,  lanuarv,  pp.  lo-l'-’. 

*  Ls  Lse  of  .\a\  al  Facilities:  '  .ismii  Rcconici .  Februarx'  do  -  March  pp.  221,  o- 

22177. 
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-■one  ot  ponce  treedom  nnd  ncutrniilv  '/(’Pr.W).  Mo  olucidnlod  thnt 
Singnporo  wns  nunro  vd  rogionni  ^ensili\  itio^  nnd  evpi’c^-sod  ct’nlidonco  Ihnl 
"'int;nporo  would  not  do\  into  trom  the  pro\  ision<  ol  the  MCL  whicii 

nllowod  LS  '-liip'-  to  iwo  Incililios  lor  ropnir''. ' 

1  he  diplomnlic  tnlk  ol  "pla\  ini;  nice  ’  doinonslrnlod  b\'  the  Mnln\ ''inn 
i;o\  ornmonl  nnd  inx  okiiii;  the  ZOPF  \\  concept  w  ns  n  -'vM  l-podnl  on  wlinl 
iVns  cionrh  Sini;nporo  s  linnl  nbnndonment  ot  the  ['>rincif'les  thnt  the  /CMM  AX 
docinrntion  ropro-onl''.  I  ncod  with  the  ck'-uro  ol  Iho  L’S  Philippine  bn^'es  nnd 
n  -ituntion  '-imilnr  ',o  the  I’rilish  withdrnwnl  !  n^'l  ol  Sue/,  Sini;npore  put  iM 


:none\  where  it-'  mouth  i-.'  ""  Indeed,  I'il\eer  '-'inj^ih  n  lecturer  nl  'he 
Lni\ersil\  ch  ^iiv^npore  nnd  ^ini^nporo''  most  [^rolilic  writer  on  delen^'e 
i''Sucs,  publi''hed  nn  extensive  piece  in  the  inlluenlinl  Pih'tiK't' 

(published  in  Kunln  Lumpur)  which  called  strongh’  lor  the  nbnndonment  ot 
the  impractical  nnd  unrealized  ZOPPAX  in  Inxor  ol  n  Zone  ol  Pence,  Preedom 
nnd  Regional  Security  (ZOPf'.ARS).  The  article  explained  Singapore's 
rationale  behind  the  decision  to  host  limited  US  militnrv  Incilities  nnd  argued 
persunsixelv  that  regional  realists  should  rethink  the  concept  ol  the  Zone  in 
liiiht  ol  two  Inctor''; 


1.  1  he  external  great  powers  cannot  be  wished  awa\  due  to  their 
regional  interest",  on  the  one  hand,  nnd  due  to  their  power  interests  on 
the  other. 

2.  Manx’  states  in  the  region  see  the  presence  ol  external  great  powers  ns 
the  minimal  necessary  condition  lor  their  national  "ecuritx.  Thus  no 
matter  how  olten  allirmntive  ZOPP.W  declarations  are  macie,  the\  are 
meaningless  as  thex  do  not  sincerely  represent  the  securitx  requirements 
and  responses  ot  the  dillercnt  states  of  the  region.  It  remains  a  Utopia. 


*'-'‘*lbid,  p.  22177. 

’  hiK  wr  sin^h  '  Xmencan  \Iilibi  v  I  acililies  m....  "  r.  1^. 


While  all  stales  aspire  lor  peace  and  freedom,  the  neutrnlih'  element  has 
been  di\  isi\  e  and  has  made  the  ZOPFAX  concept  an  unrcaiisible  ideal.  * 

'ini^apore  will  cieariv  exercise  its  sovereii;n  right  to  do  '.'.iiat  it  thinks  is 
necessar\'  lo  guarantee  its  security,  regardless  oi  regional  opinions  concerning 
liTe  arrangements  it  makes.  !  he  presence  ot  LS  iorces  vv  orks  l.i  the  adx  anlage 
of  both  partners  anci  its  le'-s  parochial  nature,  compared  to  the  more  client- 
patron  oriented  relationship  in  the  Philippines.  more  appropriate  tor  the 
new  era  of  .\sian  assertix  eness.  While  Singapore  max'  be  '  omewhat  less 
compliant  and  palroni/ing  than  the  l  ilipinos  once  ,x  ere.  their  x  erx 
independence  bodes  well  lor  a  relationship  ba^cd  on  -hared  i nlere-t'-.  riu'- 
-hould  minimi/e  .\-ian  accusations  ot  'hegemonic'  design^  on  ihe  part  ot 
the  United  Slates.  If  Singapore  has  gained  nothing  else  in  .\sia  in  the  past 
txx entx'-eighl  \  ears,  it  has  certainly  gained  the  respect  id  its  neighbors  lor  being 
an  independent  player  which  acts  in  its  own  interests  without  yielding  to 
pressure  from  extra-regional  patrons.  The  United  Stales  has  obtained  a 
xaluable  partner,  not  a  client,  in  its  new  arrangements  xx  ith  Singapore. 

Politicallx',  Singapore  seems  somewhat  less  sanguine  about  the  new 
administration  in  Washington.  Clinton  election  rhetoric  aroused 
Singaporean  suspicions  concerning  the  tack  the  new  administration  would  be 
taking  on  both  '-ecurilx  and  economic  issues,  just  after  Mr.  Clinton'^ 
inauguration  the  Sliiiits  Tinu’s  ran  an  editorial  entitled  "Looking  Past 
Clintonism’  that  outlined  three  hopes  concerning  the  new  US  President: 

Hope  \'o.  I  is  that  .Mr.  Clinton  disabuses  everyone  of  the  notion  that 
he  is  flakex'  |sic|,  and  gixen  loo  rcadilx'  lo  bonding  lo  populism.  His  flip- 
flop  on  lax  policx'  exen  before  assuming  office  has  been  unnerving.  Larlx' 
intimations  of  a  weak  will?  During  the  campaign,  an  inclination  lo  say 

p.  IQ. 
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different  things  to  please  different  audiences  w  lien  a  [H^sition  wa^ 
'-upposed  to  be  immutable  will  now  be  '-crutinised  b\'  all  nations  lor  clue^ 
to  !iis  moral  resoKe  and  intellectual  integrity 

Hope  \o.  2  centers  on  his  oft-criticised  propen^itv  to  ducL  toreign 
i--sues  as  being  troublesome  and  distracting  to  his  -tated  mis^'ion  ot  putting 
America  right  first  ...  how  (.juickb  he  exercises  world  leadership  in  the-e 
far  Irom  comforting  times  v\ill  shape  post-t'old  'Aar  permutations. 

Hope  Xo.  2  is  that  he  does  not  make  a  hash  of  the  China  polic\ .  I  \- 
China  en\o\'  Winston  Lord. ..is  said  to  be  hawkish  about  apph  ing  pressure 
on  the  Chinese  to  extract  compliance  with  democratic  ideals,  such  as  more 
humane  treatment  ot  political  dissidents. ...it  gets  harder  to  define  how  the 
Clinton  .\dministration  would  reconcile  idealism  with  the  cold  lacts  ot 
geopolitical  and  economic  change.'  -  ' 

C''n  this  last  point  Lee  Kuan  'lew  categoricaib'  -tated  that  a  -trong  push 
,or  human  lights  and  democrac\'  .\ould  be  "the  greatest  error  lliat  coulc-f  be 
made,  'lou're  not  going  to  change  either  China  or  Indonesia  oi'  any  ol  these 
old  countries  overnight. 

(.'linton's  economic  plan  and  deficit  reducing  measures  were  generally 
well  received  in  Singapore.  Clinton  was  viewed  as  exercising  considerable 
political  courage  in  the  measures  he  proposed  to  address  the  structural 
difficulties  inherited  from  his  predecessors.  The  political  costs  of  such 
initiatives,  including  defense  cuts  and  unpopular  tax  hikes,  however,  were 
v  iewed  as  endangering  Mr.  Clinton’s  electoral  base.  His  abilitv  to  -ell  the 
.\merican  people  on  the  necessitv  of  such  measures  was  seen  as  the  linchpin 
of  the  Clinton  program.'''’  While  there  are  significant  philosophical 
differences  in  the  world-view  of  Singapore  and  the  United  States,  particularlv 
with  regard  to  issues  of  democraev  and  human  rights,  common  economic  and 
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security  \  ie\vpoinls  provide  n  measure  ot  coniluence  w  hicli  -hould  spell  for 
producti\e  relalions  the  new  cenlurx  approaches. 


I  a  I'll  n 

'•in^^apores  poiic\'  wilh  roi;ard  to  japan  atlier  ciii/i  piirenic.  The 
legacy  ol  the  eccapation  has  not  died  in  Singapore.  However,  iv  i-  difficult  to 
distinguish  genuine  apprehension  in  Singapore  concerning  rising  Japanese 
influence  Irom  the  convenient  use  vd  the  World  \Var  II  club  lo  beat  the 
Japanese  over  'die  head.  It  suems  that  in  manv  mstances  Singapore  uses  this 
tool  to  torce  concessions  trom  japan  bv  appealing  lo  lapanese  guilt.  In  this,  the 
singaporeans  !iav  e  cieariv  shown  a  maslertul  hand,  riithougii  one  can  debate 
how  much  ihev  have  gained  through  such  tactics.  The  ubic^uitous  Mr.  Lee  has 
Irequenth  chastised  the  Japanese  for  not  folKnv  ing  the  German  example  of 
"being  frank  and  open  about  the  atrocities  and  horrors  committed"  in  the 
war.  Lee  made  the  above  comments  in  a  speech  before  a  conference  of 
Japanese  business  leaders  in  Kyoto,  adding  that  because  the  Japanese  have 
failed  to  educate  their  young  people  concerning  the  behavior  of  Japanese 
forces  during  the  war,  "the  v  ictims  suspect  and  fear  that  lapan  does  not  think 
these  acts  were  wrong,  and  that  there  is  no  genuine  Japanese  change  of 
hear t."  The  new  Prime  Minister  recently  opened  an  exhibition  of 

photographs  and  other  record  of  the  occupation  characterizing  the  period  as 
one  of  "terror,  fear  and  atrocities." 

Former  Prime  Minister  Miyazawa’s  Southeast  .\sian  tour  in  earlv  1993 
drew  calls  from  the  funcs  for  a  policy  which  would  clarify  Japan's 
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[■•olicv  !or  Soulheasl  Asia  in  Iwo  areas,  --ecuriU'  and  economic  expansion. 
Toinlin;.;  oul  lhal  japan  and  securilx'  '.vas  -till  an  unwelcome  mix  lo  man\' 
Asian  ;.;o\  ernmenls,  the  .  .;>/(  >  echoed  l.ee's  calls  tor  educational  changes  in 
lapane''e  schools  and  acknowledgment  of  atrocities  and  actiLUi  on  'wartime 
topics  -^uch  as  the  comfort  women  issue.  It  called  for  guarantees  that  japan 
w  ould  not  fill  an\'  -ecuritx'  \  acuum  left  bv  departing  L?  forces  and  urged  the 
Japanese  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  LS  forces  in  .\sia.  In  the  economic 
phere  the  Aaa-  urged  action  to  increase  japanese  import-  and  address  the 
huge  trade  urplus  -e^  ith  the  Lnited  States.  Highlighting  the  lack  ol  progress 
■o.  ith  regard  to  it-  urpluses  ith  the  United  ‘''tate-,  the  editorial  noted  that 
Japans  Asian  trading  partners  had  e\en  less  clout  to  extract  concessions  and 
pointed  out  that,  in  non-oil  exports,  japan  maintained  trade  surpluses  with 
all  Southeast  .\sian  countries.  It  hurts  Japan  if  it  is  seen  in  these  countries  as 
being  rapacious,"  the  .';7s  Tiiih'n  editorial  concluded.*'’''  M.xazawa  was 
similarly  condemned  by  Singapore's  leading  Chinese  language  daily  for  not 
expressing  contrition  during  his  trip  and  sidestepping  wartime  issues  in  his 
regional  speeches.  Commenting  on  Mivazawa's  proposal  for  an  international 
forum  to  map  out  a  de\elopment  strategy  lor  the  reconstruction  ol 
Indochina,  the  daih  c\  nicall\  indicated  that  japan  would  no  doubt  reap  the 
economic  gains  from  such  a  plan  itself.'”*’ 

Prime  Minister  ('.oh  \  isited  japan  in  Mav  of  1993,  following  meetings  in 
Singapore  with  Japan's  Trade  Minister  Mori,  during  which  joint  high-tech 
training  initiatives  were  discussed,  (joh's  statements  just  prior  to  his 
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departure  merit  <ome  examination,  lust  prior  to  departing  lor  Japan,  C^oh 
expressed  his  ''Upport  for  japan  s  bid  for  a  seat  on  the  L  \  Securitx'  <  ouncil,  "if 
Ihe  L'N  decides  to  restructure  the  Security  t  ouncil."  Cloli  expressed  concern 
that  Japanese  investment  in  Southeast  Asia  might  be  diverted  to  v'hina  and 
\  ietnam.  lie  also  indicated  that  Singapore  would  consider  joining  XAIT.V, 
announcing  that  if  an  inv  itation  was  forthcoming,  Singapore  would  seriously 
consider  it.  The  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  President  Dush  had  envisioned 
expanding  XAFTA  to  "some  Asian  countries  ivilh  good  trading  records." 

While  in  Japan  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  the  kev  note  address  at  the 
Asia  Societv  '  onterence  on  Asia's  Role  in  the  v  lianiiim;  Vv  orid  c'rder  in 
lokvo.  In  the  address  (ioh  called  attention  to  the  LS-Japan  relationship  as 
crucial  to  the  siabililv  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  Goh  called  on  Asian 
countries  to  open  their  markets  to  US  exports.  "It  is  in  Asia's  self-interest  to 
help  restore  America's  economic  competitiveness,"  Goh  slated.  Ills 
assessment  of  Japan's  uncertain  foreign  policy  comes  through  clearly  in  his 
remarks; 


Xo  longer  is  lokvo  willing  to  "-implv  bankroll  US  leadership  without 
due  consideration  of  its  distinct  national  interests  and  enhanced  global 
status.  .\t  the  same  time,  not  all  Japanese  agree  what  precisely  those 
interests  entail.  Japan's  reach  and  aspiration  are  global.  But  they  are  vague. 
Thev  cannot  be  made  clear  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Since  the  Gulf  War, 
Japan’s  leaders  have  come  under  external  pressure  to  shoulder  a  greater 
burden  for  international  securitv’  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  controversy 
that  has  left  it  w  ith  a  weakened  political  leadership.  Japan  is  under  further 
pressure  from  the  US  to  redress  the  economic  imbalances  at  the  same  time 
it  is  trying  to  cope  with  a  serious  economic  recession.  In  the  build  up  to  the 
G7  summit,  Tokyo  -  the  host  -  was  suddenly  confronted  w  ith  pres^^ures  to 
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''Witch  the  poliev  on  Russia.  The  prospect  ot  a  nuclear  armed  \orth  Korea 
created  another  diplomatic  crisis. 

Goh  highlii;hted  three  major  uncertainties  in  japan G  stiatei;ic  tulure:  1) 
the  apparent  downgrading  ol  the  LS-Japan  -Irategic  relationship  b\  the 
(.'linton  administration;  2)  the  emergence  ot  a  powerful  Ghina  and;  2) 
difficulties  and  uncertainh'  in  Rus:^ia.  Goh  called  upon  japan  to  discuss  the'-e 
uncertainties  with  A'^ian  nations  to  define  the  parameters  of  lapan's  global 
imolvemenl  to  ensure  that  japan's  new  role  would  be  clearlv  under'^tood 
and  welcomed.''— 

The  ad\enl  ol  a  new  government  in  Tokvo  -eems  to  have  re‘-ulted  in  -i 
■'■.\ail  and  ee"  attitude  in  Singapore.  Xew  japane^e  Prime  Minister 
Hosokawa"''  open  expression  of  remorse  and  apologv  were  well  received  in 
Singapore.*'^'  Singapore  went  >o  far  as  hosting  a  group  of  forty  Japanese 
teachers  to  expose  them  to  the  horrors  of  the  occupation  through  interviews 
with  some  Singaporean  surv  ivors.**^^  While  rhetoric  in  Japan  concerning 
electoral  reforms  to  inhibit  corruption  is  also  well  received  in  Singapore,  the 
underlving  currents  of  cvnicism  remain.  Singapore  does  not  expect  Japan  to 
change  its  ingrained  poliev  of  insular  protection  of  its  own  interests,  often 
''een  to  operate  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  Where  cooperation  with  the 
Japanese  will  produce  tangible  benefits  for  Singapore,  the  government  will 
take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  \Vhile  rhetorically  the  Singaporeans 
will  continue  to  oppose  unilateral  Japanese  ''ecuritv  initiatives,  Japan  as  a 
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balancer  tor  the  ;^ro\ving  capabilities  ol  China,  as  long  as  it  confines  its 
attention  to  East  Asia,  would  probably  not  be  unwelcome.  In  this  regard,  a 
healthv  Japan-US  ^ecuritv  relationship  is  ‘-een  as  \  ital.  The  ASEAN  Regional 
Eoruni  max'  provide  a  useful  venue  for  keeping  lines  ot  communication 
open  concerning  Japanese  securitv  interests. 

China,  lloiu^  Kong  and  Tainnin 

Singapore  generalh  views  <Ahina  with  less  apprelieii'-ion  than  do 
Western  nations  and  other  \sian  nations.  It  is  probabh  ;iOl  inaccurate  to 
characteri/e  Singapore's  position  as  viewing  ’^e-tern  manipulations  with 
regard  to  c'hinese  ":nternal  affairs'  as  the  most  cogent  tlireat  to  -tabilitv  in 
Asia.  Since  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations  in  Singapore  has 

distanced  itself  from  any  notion  of  support  for  efforts  to  lorce  reform  upon 
the  Chinese.  This  is  not  surprising,  given  the  viewpoints  of  the  P.AP  with 
respect  to  its  own  political  system.  Singapore's  counsel  to  others  concerned 
with  the  reformation  of  the  Chinese  system  would  be  one  of  patience  and 
respect.  .\s  the  economv  opens  and  Chinese  venture  overseas  to  educate  their 
voung  people  to  compete  in  the  global  economv,  reform  is  viewed  as 
something  that  will  take  care  of  itself,  albeit  slowh  and  under  the  control  of 
the  CCP.  It  is  not  difficult  to  envision  the  CCP  attempting  to  transform  itself 
into  a  P.AP  tvpe  organ,  as  e\  idenccd  bv  Nicholas  D.  Kristoff's,  (former  New 
York  Times  Beijing  correspondent)  remarks  concerning  Beijing's  admiration 
for  the  Singapore  model. 
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!.ue  Kuan  ^  ow  aroused  the  ire  ot  ''Ome  in  Hong  Konj;  and  the  British  in 
late  o\  er  pre' posed  political  retornis  in  llonj;  Kon-^.  Lee  had  been  iin  ited 
to  address  the  L  ni\ ersit^■  ol  Moni;  Kong  and  in  one  inter\  ie\\  adv  ised  llong 
Kongers  tv)  back  a\vav  fron'  (Governor  Batten'*-  cv'nstitutiv'iial  relorm  plans. 
Lee  was  tlaved  lor  his  remarks  bv  the  British  w  ho  indicated  he  had  failed  Ic* 
observe  international  diplomatic  protocol  bv  attacking  the  Hong  Ki'ng 
•,,v)vernor  in  public  and  commenting  on  llong  Kong  politics.'^''' 

In  Singapore,  '  ioh  ('hock  Ti'ng  was  a-^ked  w  hether  Llr.  Lee’*-  remark' 
alluding  to  \merican  and  British  attempts  tv>  use  relorm  in  llv)ng  Kong  as  a 
lever  tv)  iiiduce  re!v)rm  in  (  Iiina  retlected  the  thinking  vl  the  (Lnernmenl  v'l 
Singapore,  eioh,  in  a  displav  oi  commendable  political  acumen,  replied  that 
the  Senior  minister  normallv  circulates  important  speeches  to  cabinet 
members,  who  give  their  comments  Ireely.  Thus,"  Goh  concluded,  "the 
ministers  sJiared  the  v  ie(\s  expressed. 

In  the  same  interview,  Goh  indicated  that  he  believed  that  China  would 
remain  stable  regardless  of  who  eventually  replaced  Deng  Xiaoping. 
Indicating  that  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  t'hinese  leaders  were 
maneuvering  in  a  wav  that  would  bring  disturbance  to  ('hina  as  the  (  hinese 
are  "verv  tearful  of  disorder  or  luan’  in  ( "hinese." When  pressed  for  his 
assessment  v)f  w  hether  there  was  a  Western  conspiracv  to  destabilize  C'hina 
the  Brime  Minister  commented  that  realitv  was  not  as  important  as 
perception; 
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If  the  <,  hinose  bcliev  o  lliere  is  a  Western  conspiracy  ...  t'hina  is  goini;  to 
create  problems  o\  or  tlie  political  reforms  o(  >  iiris  Patton,  "-o  u  holher  it 
true  or  not  is  irrolo\  ant.  It’s  whether  the  <.'!iino"-o  believ  e  it  to  bo  true. 

Siiii^aporo  is  altomptinj;  to  maintain  lunctional  relationships  with  all  the 
’■  hinas"  A  hilo  biasing;  its  public  pronouncements  toward  '.h.e  interests  ol  the 
Peijing  government.  In  the  long  term,  it  is  apparent  that  Singai'-ore  en\  isioiw 
a  situation  where  Beijing  will  be  the  center  ot  power  ot  the  one  t  hina  which 
w  ill  e\  entualh  emerge. 

With  regard  to  the  ^  hina- Taiw  an  nexus,  si,io^ipoi-L',  dong  w  ith  the 
W  est,  \  iew  s  this  as  a  problem  to  be  res(.>l\  eci  b\  the  respective  parties  and  a- 
-ucii  has  maintained  .elalionships  on  both  -ides  ol  the  '  .liwan  .^traits, 
Singapore  was  careful  to  negotiate  its  continuing  right  to  (rain  its  militarv 
forces  in  Taiwan  as  a  ['art  of  the  agreement  to  renew  diplomatic  lies  w  ith  the 
mainland.'"' 

In  an  interview  with  77/0  C/ii/ia  r////o.s  in  Tebruarv  of  19^3  Lee  Kuan 
'tew  advocated  a  policy  of  gradualism,  expanding  contacts  between  Taiwan 
and  the  mainland  and  encouraging  bilateral  economic  and  social  interaction. 
Lee  envisioned  that  -uch  contacts  would,  in  the  next  ten  to  Iwentv  vears, 
result  in  the  development  of  empathv,  understanding  and  a  realistic 
assessment  on  the  part  of  the  two.  Dv  Taiwan  participating  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  mainland  a  sense  of  realitv  would  prevail  on  both  sides, 
enabling  negotiations  to  move  forward  without  either  side  losing  face.  In 
response  to  the  potential  for  mainland  (.'hina  to  resort  to  economic 
'’blackmail"  should  Taiwan  become  loo  dependent  on  the  ('hinese  market, 
Lee  estimated  that  a  20B  figure  for  Taiwanese  exports  would  be  a  figure  that 
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would  not  be  loo  danj’erous.  Lver  the  promoter,  he  encouraged  Taiwanese  to 
in\c<t  through  countries  which  have  investment  guarantee''  with  I’eijing, 
'Uch  a'^  the  ASTAX  ■'tales,  lie  ■'laled  Dial  the  Xhine'^e  would  not  hesitate  to 
respond  to  Taiwanese  attempts  to  declare  independence  with  lorce  and  that  it 
was  his  belief  that  the  Lnited  Stales  and  Japan  would  not  inteiwene  in  ■'Uch  a 
circumstance,  ('.rowing  (  hinese  militarv  capabilib  was  v  iewed  a>  a  loregone 
conclusion  with  the  (  hinese  taking  advantage  ot  bargain-basement  prices  in 
the  toviet  arms  market.  The  -ale  ot  1^0  US  T- '  'o  Taiw  an  w  a^'  'een  a'- 
balancing  recent  (  hinese  acquisitions  ot  Russian  Su-2~  -. 

'Alien  a^ked  il  '■Singapore  liad  been  asked  to  act  .w  a  mediator  m 
negotiations  between  the  RR('  and  Taiwan,  the  Senior  \Iinisler  indicated  thev 
had  not,  but  he  did  not  rule  out  such  a  role  in  the  'ulure,  remarking  that  in 
such  a  case,  Then  our  position  must  be  completely  fair  to  both  sides.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  support  one  side  against  the  other  during  nogolialions.”'i * 

Singapore  hosted  meetings  between  China  and  Taiwan  in  .Kpril  1993 
which  resulted  it  little  substantial  progress  between  the  two  sides  but  were 
'^vmbolicallv  important.  While  Singapore  did  not  plav  the  role  ot  mediator, 
the  choice  ot  venue  is  still  -'ignificant. 

At  the  <ame  lime  these  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Coh  (  hock  Tong 
was  leading  a  27  member  Singapore  delegation  on  a  ^  dav  trip  through 
mainland  China,  discussing  economic  opportunities  for  Singaporean 
investors.  Coh  met  with  both  President  Jiang  Zemin  and  Premier  Ti  Pong. 
The  limits  rinws  praised  Mr.  Goh's  trip  as  a  resounding  ''Uccess.,  building  on 
previouslv  cultivated  connections  to  help  Singapore  participate  with  China  as 
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it  worked  \U  beinc  what  could  be  the  next  centur\  ‘-  vuil\'  new 

O 

‘'Uperpower." 

The  rhinese  connection  is  still  a  delicate  i'--ue  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Sin;^apore  must  balance  its  ardor  lor  Thine^e  tie^  with  its  regional  identity. 
The  same  editorial  that  characterized  the  trip  as  Goh’s  China  triumph, "  and 
waxed  etfusi\el\  on  the  opportunities  available  to  Sini;aporean  investors 
ended  on  a  note  ot  caution: 

R  ^-hould  not  be  o\  erlooked  that  Singapore  has  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  -conomie'-  o|  Southeast  .\sia  principalK  ''  lalav^ia  and  Indonesia.  This 
is  the  home  lurt,  the  income  stream  !rom  trade  and  inve'^tmenl  has  long 
tlowed,  and  ecurih'  links  are  firm.'' 

Pcriphcrul  Arcus  of  Interest 

.\mong  t’lher  relationships,  the  c'ommonw ealth  lies  ol  sjnoapore 
remain  important,  although  at  a  far  lower  priority  than  those  relationships 
previously  discussed.  The  I'ive  Powers  Delence  .\rrangements  remain  in 
place  and  have  actually  enjoyed  a  resurgence  recently.  Singapore  has  been 
cultivating  increased  defense  ties  with  .Australia,  whose  vast  territory  is 
useful  tor  training  of  Singapore's  armed  forces.  Relation  with  New  Zealand 
remain  cordial  as  well. 

Of  interest  with  respect  to  Singapore's  policy  in  the  Middle  East  were 
statements  in  the  press  characterizing  Clinton's  striking  of  Iraq,  in  response  to 
the  revelation  i-f  the  plot  against  former  President  Bush,  as  "careless." 
Singapore  strongly  supported  the  US-led  coalition  effort  against  Iraq  in  the 
Gulf  War,  consistent  with  its  policy  of  opposing  the  violation  ot  national 
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nn  ereij-;nU  b\  lorce  ot  arms.  !  lie  tomahaw  k  strike  against  Iraq  w  a^  criticized 
because  it:  !)  was  conducted  prior  to  the  firm  establishment  >'l  Iratp 
government  complicitv  in  llie  plot;  2)  Recent  experience  i;i  strikes  to  root  t>ut 
slate  terrorism  (Reagan  and  l.ibv  a)  were  not  particularlv  encouraging,  and;  ."•) 
hitting  Iraq  w  liile  allow  ing  the  >erbs  the  run  ot  Bosnia  as  Muslims  are  being 
exterminated  and  puss\  tooling  over  Israel's  inlractions  against  Palestinians 
in  its  occupied  territories,  the  L.S.  must  concede  it  cannot  rebut  accusations  ot 
applv  ing  double  tandard  '."'’ '  riie  ame  editorial  went  on  lo  label  this  last 
[■>01111  ''he  lament  ol  the  \rab  league.'  It  cautioned  against  the  alieiialit'ii  ot 
the  moderate  1 -lamic  .uid  eculai'  countries  ol  the  'diddle  I  ast,  citing  that 
polarization  'U  tlie  region  vui  religious  grv'>unds  would  wnrk  against 
realignment  i,'l  strategic  alliances  in  tlie  wake  ol  the  (.'old  W  ar.  While  these 
mav  or  may  not  represent  the  v  lews  ol  the  government,  it  looks  suspiciously 
like  a  convenient  wav  to  make  hav  in  relations  in  both  the  Middle  Fast  and 
w  itli  its  Islamic  neighbors  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

The  non-aligned  movement,  which  Singapore  once  lialtinglv  embraced 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  foreign  poliev  agenda.  ('lOli  traveled  to 
lakarla  in  lo  the  1 0th  Non- Aligned  summit  and  delivered  an  address 

that  in  barelv  couched  terms  questioned  the  credibililv  vh  the  entire 
movement: 

1  have  no  doubt  that  the  credibililv  and  reputation  of  NAM  would  be 
significantly  advanced  in  line  with  an  increase  in  the  capability  for 
problem  solving...''’ 
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Cioh  went  on  lo  remark  that  the  \AM  should  concentrate  in  the  future 
on  'Aorkini;  out  realistic  -olutions  to  outstandin*^  [''roblem'-  '.\illuiut 
abandoning  the  principled  ['‘ositions  it  takes  on  man\  is'-ues  ^-uch  as  in  the 
Middle  Hast  and  South  Africa.  I  Ii!;hlii;htin'4  the  le^^sons  Irom  the  past  when 
'Ome  members  tried  to  high  jack  the  movement  b\'  declaring  the  former 
bov  iel  Union  as  its  natural  allv,  CK)h  urged  that  the  XAM  cooperate  with  the 
LX  ''ecurity  council  in  the  future  anci  be  ruthlessK'  impartial  in  the 
future. 

E.  Defense 

A  ilh  the  e\ceplit>n  't  (.he  new  defense  agreement^-  lor  llie  expanded 
access  to  United  Stales  inilitarx'  forces  to  Singapore,  defense*  planning  in 
'■’ingapen'e  shou  ^  \  er\’  little  change  in  the  1^90X  under  Goh  *'  leader'^hip.  This 
is  to  be  expected  as  Goh  held  the  defense  portfolio  for  quite  some  time  before 
assuming  the  post  ot  Prime  Minister.  Singapore  also  boasted  one  of  the 
^vorld’s  longest  serving  top  military  officers,  Lt.  General  Winston  Choo,  who 
had  served  has  Singapore  s  C'hief  ot  the  General  Staff  for  nineteen  \  ears. 
fieneral  t  hoo  finallx'  stepped  down  in  19*^2.  The  presence,  prexiiiush' 
discussed,  of  an  increasing  number  of  high  ranking  SAP  reserx  isls  jn  the 
genernment  also  indicates  that  Singapores  defense  polic\'  is  not  likeh  to 
change  much  in  the  future. 

Singapore  uill  remain  heavilx  armed  and  continue  lo  upgrade  its 
training  and  equipmen  to  offset  the  adxantages  od  its  regional  neighbors  in 
terms  of  sj/e.  The  SAl  has  identified  bvo  critical  problems  the  as  the  new 
centur\  approaches.  l  irst,  shrinking  manpower  pools  as  the  natitmal  ser\  ice 


resource  pool  is  oiread\  30'^  less  lhan  il>  peak  in  Second  there  is  a  lack 

of  Irainin;.;  -pace  as  the  i^^land  nation  continues  to  develop  and  hand'-  iner 
land  Vince  used  for  miiitarv  Iraininii  to  other  use'-.'-''  \  third  area  of  concern 
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is  complacencv  amonj;  \  ounj;er  Sini;aporean''  cs  ilh  regard  ',o  ecuritv 
measures  who  have  no  experience  or  memorv  ot  uncertainties  or 
V  ulnerabilities. 

[Echoing  recent  calls  in  the  United  States  lor  inilitarv  '-erv  ice  joinlness 
^ingapiire  "-  'ilinster  vd  Pelence,  Pr.  'i  ev'  Xing  living,  recenllv  cv'mmenled  that 
bv  the  V  ear  2000,  the  ''Al  uill  be  a  balanced  and  high.lv  integrated  lorce.  A.lter 
twv  decades  v'l  expansiv'n  and  moderni/ativin,  the  empha-i'  a  ill  be  .  n 
creatin'!  a  lorce  '.v  here  the  \rm\  .  Air  Force  and  Xavv  '.wirk  a--  vuie.  Pr.  'i  evi 
indicated  that  the  SAF"  punch  will  cv'me  from  heavier  firepvnver  vd  ''maller- 
si.f'ed  units  comprised  of  better-quality  soldiers  who  will  be  trained  to  exhibit 
superior  initiative  and  exploit  technologv'  to  the  fullest.  One  would  expect 
the  S.AF  to  concentrate  it  efforts  on  C3I  acquisitions  and  modernization  of  its 
existing  force  structure  in  the  near  term. 

The  Defense  Budget 

«r» 

I  he  unwav  ering  commitment  of  Singapore  tvi  its  detense  is  ev  idenced 
bv  the  high  budgetarv  priority  it  places  upon  defense  expenditures.  The 
Defense  budget  for  l^9l  was  LSS2.13  billion,  just  over  of  CiiDP.'-’ 
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Singapore's  detense  expenditures  ranked  third  in  Southeast  Asia  both  in 
absolute  terms  and  in  percentage  ot  (jDP. Singapore  ‘-pent  more  on  deten‘'e 
than  giant  Indonesia’s  LSSl.oS  billion  and  \orthern  neiglibor  Malax  sia  s 
LSSl.7  billion.*-'"  While  the  Six  percent  ol  (.SPP  cap  remains  operalixe  in 
Singapore's  defense  budgeting,  continued  ‘-trong  economic  performance 
'-hould  enable  the  S Al'  to  continue  to  upgrade  its  capabilities  \cithout 
‘-ignificant  fiscal  encumbrance. 


Modernization  Programs 

The  Armx"  has  contracted  with  ('.l.A!  i>l  trance  for  the  manulaclure  and 
purchase  ot  its  newix'  dexeloped  Pll-S.S  !“Smm  L;un,  2S  el  these  loxxed 
howitzers  haxe  recentlx'  been  delixered.  the  abilitx  ol  Singapore  to 
manufacture  these  xxeapons  indigenouslx'  is  a  significant  ne\x  capability. > 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  .Armx  has  taken  delix  erx'  of  22  AMX-IO  P.AC 
armored  reconnaissance  x  ehicles  and  22  .AMX-lOP  .XPCs."’-*’ 

The  .Air  Force  (RS.AF)  concluded  agreement  with  the  United  States  to 
exercise  its  option  for  11  more  1  -  lb  Falcons.  The  F-lbs  w  ill  be  added  to  the 
sexen  that  Singapore  presentlx  operates  (one  id  its  original  ^  F-lbs  was  lost  in 
a  training  accident  oxer  the  South  x'hina  Sea  in  l^^^l  and  another  damaged). 
RS.AF  personnel  w  ill  be  deplox  ing  to  Luke  Air  Force  base  in  Arizona  w  here 
the  US.AF's  S32nd  Air  Dix  ision  will  be  training  RS.AF  crexxman. A  n 
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up^^rcide  [^ro;^ram,  ‘-imilar  to  lhat  ol  the  A-4  Super  Skx  hau  k  prcigram 
planned  tor  Sint;apore'-  1'-^  aircrall. \ir  defense  '\  slem^  lia\  e  been 
boNlered  b\’  llie  replacement  ot  ai;int;  !jk>odhound  missile  ^\stem^  with  1- 
llaw  ks.  I  he  RSAl  announced  in  1  that  it  aRo  in  the  proce^^  <'i 

upgrading;  the  l-llawks  and  that  a  number  ol  ■shoulder  launched  SAMA 
w  ould  be  purchased  tor  e\  aluation  and  trials. \j|.  Poicc  has  also 
acquired  l  okker  aO  Maritime  I'ntorcer  aircraft  to  shore  up  it-  delicienc\'  in 
airbt>rne  \S\\  and  maritime  patrol  capabililie-.  d  he  RSAF  pre-enlh  ha^ 
three"'-",  and  ;na\-  exercise  an  option  tor  tour  more.'''’  While  the  operalionai 
■rapabilib'  '!  t!K"-e  new  aircraft  i-  -omew  hat  uncertain,  a--  llri  -  i-  ,i  reiati\  eb 
:iew  area  lor  the  i'SAt,  the  acqui'^ition''  do  -how  Sini^apore-  increasint; 
concern  with  maritime  patrol  as  a  mission. 

It  is  in  the  area  ot  na\al  moderni/alion  that  the  most  significant  changes 
ha\e  been  taking  place  recently  in  Singapore.  Four  of  Singapore's  six  I’icioru 
class  .Missile  (.'orvettes  {MC\’s)  were  built  in  Singapore.  These  units  continue 
to  be  upgraded  with  the  installation  of  improx  ed  fire  control  -x  stems  for  the 
OTO-NIelara  ”0/e>2  Super  Rapid  Guns  and  the  Barak  1  ship  point  missile 
defense  -xslem  ongoing.'  '  It  \xas  announced  in  earlx'  ^^^2  that  the  RSX  had 
-i'-ned  a  contract  with  Kockums  of  Sweden  for  tour  modern  mine 
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countermeasure''  xessels  (MCM\'s).  The  47  meter  craft  displaces  tons  and 
is  based  on  a  Swedish  l.andsort  design.  It  is  permanentlx'  equipped  tor  both 
mine  hunting  and  mine  sweeping,  t'apable  of  -peeds  of  1"  knots  and 
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equipped  with  a  40mm  Bofors  gun  and  computerized  navigation  and 
minehunting  information  ^\'stems,  the  N!CM\'s  repre'^ent  a  significant 
addition  to  Singapore  s  maritime  capabilities.  The  Landsort  design  is  a  state  of 
the  art  -vstem  that  represents  \  ears  of  dev  elopment  cooperation  and 
extensive  research  and  testing  bv  the  Karslkronavaret  AB,  Kkr\'  and  the 
Swedish  Xavv.  The  vessel  has  the  capabilih  to  act  as  a  control  platform  for 
remote-controlled  minesweepers,  offshore  patrol  vessels  and  anti-submarine 
warfare  coordinatit>n.  The  MCM\"s  are  made  of  Classfibre  Reinforced  Plastic 
(GRP),  using  a  special  sandwich  construction  method.'  ^ 

The  [''roject  i  -  being  carried  out  bv  the  Swedish  firm  in  cooperation  with 
Singapore  Technologies  Marine  Ltd.  (STM,  tormerlv  Singapore  Shipbuilding 
and  engineering,  SSE).  One  vessel  (RSS  Bcdok)  was  recently  launched  in 
Sweden.  The  ship  is  being  outfitted  in  Sweden  and  will  undergo  sea  trials 
before  being  delivered  to  Singapore  in  early  1994.  The  remaining  three  hulls 
will  be  built  in  Sweden  and  outfitted  in  Singapore  by  STM 

STM  recently  completed  upgrading  the  RSX''s  six  Missile  Gunboats 
(MGBs),  lengthening  the  superstructures  and  installing  a  new  prime  mast 
with  noise/ deception  jammers  and  a  secondary  mast  with  LSM  equipment. 
Additionallv,  four  Mk  4b  chaff/ flare  dispensers  were  installed,  .\nother 
development  mentioned  recentlv  bv  Singapore's  new  Xavv  chief  was  a  new 
series  of  patrol  boats  to  be  built  bv  STM  to  replace  four  coastal  patrol  craft 
recently  given  to  the  Police  Coast  Guard.  Upgrades  will  include 
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improxemenls  in  navigation  '^vstems,  communications  ''Uites,  command  and 
control  s^•stc'ms  and  a  larger  naval  gun.’^’ 

The  na\\  i^-  addressing  the  long  ignored  ASW  problem  with  a  training 
and  de\elopment  program.  The  MC\’s  have  been  equipped  with  variable 
depth  sonar  and  torpedoes  and  there  is  increasing  emphasis  on  .ASW  in 
exercises  vvith  nations  (e.g.  Australia)  which  can  pro\  ide  realistic  training 
opportunities.  Former  Chief  of  Xaw,  Commodore  Teo  c'hee  Teo  commented 
on  recent  efforts  in  the  ASU  area; 

The  RS\  has  recenth’  acquired  an  ASW  capabililv  with  the 
commi'^sioning  of  the  MC\’s,  essential  if  we  are  to  do  the  job  ol  protecting 
our  SLOC's.  This  is  a  difficult  area  of  warfare,  and  we  are  \  er\'  new  to  it. 
exercising  with  submarines  is  also  absoluleh  essential,  and  during  the  last 
two  \ears  we  ha\'e  conducted  exercises  with  the  submarines  from  several 
fricndlv  nav  ies...’ 

Commodore  Teo's  successor.  Colonel  Kwek  Slew  Jin  recentlv 
commented  that  new  naval  acquisitions  (MCA’s,  MCAH's  and  the  RS.AF 
MPAs)  would  make  significant  contributions  to  Singapore's  seaward  defense 
and  SLOC  protection.  He  emphasized  that  one  of  his  priorities  in  his  new 
position  would  be  to  ensure  the  development  of  a  "balanced  navy." 
Expanding,  he  explained  that  this  means  a  force  that  i'  very  high-tech  in 
nature  and  manned  by  highlv  trained  and  motivated  people  with  a  lull  set  of 
capabilities  to  meet  air,  surface  and  subsurface  threats.’ ''' 

The  infrastructure  of  the  Nav’v  is  also  being  improved.  .\  new  naval  base 
is  being  built  at  Tuas  in  Jurong,  to  be  completed  in  19^4.  The  Tuas  facilitv  will 
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be  designed  to  accommodate  the  RS\”s  "cutting  edge"  units.  The  \IC\'s  and 
including  repair  facilities,  supplv  depots,  Irainors  and 
accommodation  for  naval  personnel.’ 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Military  Cooperation 

The  .\rmed  f  orces  of  Singapore,  as  an  e\tension  ol  the  ioreign  polic\'  of 
deterrence  and  diplomacv,  place  a  high  priorih'  '^n  cooperati\  e  relationships 
with  both  regional  neighbors  and  extra-regional  "friendh  powers."  As  a  small 
nation,  Ihese  relationships  are  seen  as  enhancing  regional  and  iiational 
resilience.  Singapore  maintains  bilateral  militarv  lies,  Ihrough  various 
e\ercise.s  w  ith  all  ihe  .\sn.\\  slates,  (Thailand,  Malax  sia.  ihe  Thilippines, 
Indonesia  and  Brunei)  and  extra-regional  nations,  the  Lniled  States,  the 
L’nited  Kingdom,  .'xustralia  and  \e\v  Zealand.’'-'''  Recent  dev  elopments  in  a 
few  of  these  relationships  bear  further  scrutiny. 

Bilateral  military  exercises  with  Malaysia  resumed  after  a  two  year  hiatus 
in  1992.'’-''^  While  bilateral  military  cooperation  between  the  two  will  probably 
always  be  limited  and  subject  to  the  prevailing  political  winds,  this  is  an 
encouraging  development.  Bilateral  exercises  have  been  confined  to  the  air 
forces  and  navies  of  the  two. 

Singapore's  relationship  with  Indonesia  has  flourished  recently.  Within 
weeks  of  the  announcement  of  that  the  United  States  was  permanently 
leaving  Clark  .\ir  Base  and  the  (.'row  X’allev  instrumented  range,  Indonesia 
and  Singapore  announced  that  they  would  jointly  pav  for  and  develop  an  .Air 
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Combat  Maneuvering  Range  in  eastern  Sumatra,  for  air-to-air  combat 
training.  With  a  completion  date  sometime  in  early  1994,  the  lacilih’  would 
greath'  enhance  the  air  combat  training  of  the  two  countries  air  forces.  The 
hvo  have  been  sharing  another  site,  the  Siabu  Air  Weapons  range  (for  air-to- 
ground  practice)  in  Sumatra  since  1989.  Dr.  \eo,  Singapore's  Minister  of 
Defence,  stated  that  use  of  the  new  range  bv  other  air  forces  would  be 
discussed  with  Indonesia.’ Jakarta  and  Singapore  signed  an  agreement  to 
combat  regional  piracx'  in  August  1992  under  which  the  respectixe  navies 
would  coordinate  patrols  and  gix'e  the  right  of  hot  pursuit  into  each  other's 
territorial  waters.’ "  In  1990  Singapore  and  Indonesia  set  up  a  Joint  Training 
Committee  (JTC)  to  guide  the  development  of  defense  projects  between  the 
two  nations.  Singapore's  Chief  of  Defence  Forces,  General  \'g  Jui  Ping, 
recently  commented  on  the  warm  ties  that  were  developing  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  bilateral  initiatives.  Dr.  Yeo,  Minister  of  Defence  (Singapore)  awarded 
Indonesian  Vice  Marshall  Rusdy,  assistant  for  general  planning  to  the 
Indonesian  .Armed  forces  commander,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  for  his 
'enduring  contribution  in  helping  to  forge  excellent  ties  between  the 
Indonesian  .\rmed  Forces  and  the  S.AF.'"^^^  Somewhat  ironically,  it  was  after 
the  award  ceremony,  outgoing  Malaysian  Defence  Chief,  General  Tan  Sri 
A'aacob  Mohamed  Zain  mooted  the  similar  Joint  Training  Committee  for 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  earlier  mentioned.’’^'^ 

^■^^Michael  Richardson,  "Asia  adjusts  to  US-Philippine  bases  deal,"  Asia-Pacitic  Defence 
Reporter,  September  19^1,  p.  10. 

’■•F  jaj^arta,  Singapore  Reach  Landmark  Agreement,  Asian  Defence  lournal,  September  19^2,  p. 
102. 

’■^^"Ofttcials  Hail  loint  E.\ercises  With  Indonesia,"  Hie  Straits  Fimes.  l-ebruary  II, 

Published  in  FBIS  East  Asia  Daily  Supplement,  February  12  p.  34. 

’■^'’"Defense  Chief  Welcomes  Malaysian  Joint  Committee,  Flie  Straits  Fimes,  February  11, 

1003.  Published  in  FBIS  East  Asia  Daily  Supplement,  February,  12  p.  35. 
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Singapore  recently  concluded  an  agreement  with  Australia  to  establish  a 
flying  school  for  RSAF  pilots  at  RAAF  Pearce,  a  base  in  U’estern  Australia 
near  Perth.  Fhe  Memorandum  of  Understanding  was  signed  in  Canberra  in 
March  1993.  The  relocation  of  part  of  Singapore’s  Fix  ing  Training  School 
(FTS)  to  Pearce  will  allex  iate  manx'  of  the  difficulties  posed  bx'  local  airspace 
restrictions  in  Singapore.  The  professional  interaction  of  the  trainee^  and 
instructors  of  both  serx'ices  was  also  viewed  as  a  positive  benefit  of  the 
move. Australia  also  announced  in  Max'  1993  that  it  planned  to  offer  use  of 
its  ne).^  armx'  training  facilities  being  dex’eloped  in  the  Northern  Territories  to 
the  SAT.  During  a  x  isit  to  Singapore,  Australian  Chief  of  Defence  Force  (CDF), 
Admiral  Alan  Beaumont  commented  on  the  increasinglx'  close  ties  with 
Singapore  and  the  mutual  benefits  of  such  arrangements.  Singapore  and 
.\ustralia  also  recently  (March  1993)  signed  a  defense  science  and  technology 
agreement  for  increased  cooperation  in  defense  research'’^^.  The  RS.4F  and 
Singapore  .Army  are  permitted  to  conduct  both  joint  a.td  unilateral  training 
in  .Australia.’’*^’ 

The  .Australia  connection  brings  up  Singapore’s  (and  indeed  Southeast 
Asia’s)  only  multilateral  military  arrangement,  the  FPD.A.  This 
’arrangement"  has  enjoyed  something  of  a  resurgence  in  the  post-Cold  War 
environment.  The  FPD.A  has  recently  expanded  its  nax  al  exercises.  The  x  earlv 
Exercise  Starfish'  has  been  broadened  to  include  coordinated  operations  in 
surface  warfare,  .ASIV,  and  anti-air  warfare.’ The  FPD.A  based  LADS  sx  stem 

3  J4"r  j^AF-RSAF  Partnership  Gets  Stronger,"  Asian  Pefnice  Icurtuil,  Max^  p,  82. 

^ '5lbid,  p.  83. 

’^^"Australia  to  Offer  .Xir  Force  New  Framing  site,  Hic  Straits  Times,  .Max’  2o, 

Published  in  TBIS  Lust  Asia  Daily  Supplement,  .Mav  27,  l‘^93p.  22. 

Five  Partners  Continue  to  Provide  Regional  Stability,"  Asian  L^etence  huriuil,  October  1^02, 

pp.  8-“. 
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i  '  ^lill  Iho  conlorpiece  ol  rei^ionnl  air  defenses  and  tliere  has  been  discussion  of 
exlendini;  the  I  ADS  ^lem  lo  co\  er  Taslern  ^lala^  sia  and  includini;  I’runei  in 
Ihe  arrani;omenl.' lo  Singapore  llie  main  ulililv  of  the  i  PD  A  i'-  political 
and  p^xchological  rather  than  milifarw  If  is  curiims  indeed  that  in  il^ 
international  promotion  booklet,  Singapore  stales  that  the  1  PDA,  o  hich  is 
after  all  a  militar\  gri'uping,  is  iiol  .‘itiu  an  important  political  and 
ps\  chological  deterrence  l^ic]  hut  prox  ides  a  real  mililarx'  deterrent 
through  the  l.\I.')S...  '  '  PC',  l.ee,  peaking  in  probabh  highlighted  the  real 
-ignificance  the  [■'act  once  had.  l.ee  remarked  that  the  [>resence  of  extra 
regional  partners  who  \'.ere  tied  b\  '.'Iher  alliance'^'  could  not  help  but 
prox’oke  '-ome  reaction  from  these  partners  allies."'-  In  this  \  c'r\'  think’  veiled 
reference  to  the  L  nited  States  through  its  WZLS  ties,  there  is  little  doubt  to 
whom  ho  was  referring,  l  or  Singapore,  the  utilitv  that  the  I'PD.X  once  had, 
the  potential  to  involve  the  United  Slates  in  regional  security  issues,  mav 
now  be  irrelevant  with  the  signing  of  the  1990  MOU.  Chin  Kin  Wah,  a 
lecturer  and  writer  at  the  National  Universitv,  had  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  1  PD.\: 

The  rPD.X  has  been  unobtrusive  but  not  irrelevant,  seleclivelx 
revitalized  but  not  expanded.  Its  durabilitv  owes  much  lo  its  own 
flexibiliU’  and  adaptability.  Whether  it  will  go  through  further  renewal  or 
even  expansion  will  depend  on  its  versatilitv',  relevance  and  perhaps  even 
efficaev  in  a  new  and  more  complex  setting.’'’’ 

While  the  operational  ulilitv  of  the  FPD.X  mav  be  now  largelv  irrelevant 
for  Singapore,  the  value  it  provides  in  training  opportunities  and  the  ulilitv  it 

’’‘'St-e  K.U.  Menon,  A  Si,\-l’o\\  er  DoU'in  t'  \rranm.Miienl  in  Soulhoasl  \sia?,  "  i  I'li/fmrH'MiM/ 
Asm,  Vol.  10,  .\o.  ,1.  l)i\'omh<?r  pp.  ,K)o -ri27, 

'  ^'^Siiif^aporc  liicts  and  Pictures  l'.)92,  p.  1 14. 

’  ’'’  '  l  lie  t  PlJ.A  and  kf^ional  Stabilitv, "  .ismu  l\'fi>iicc  loiinuil,  l  i'hruarv  l‘^‘^0,  p.  SI. 

'’h  'hin  Km  Wah,  llu'  I  n’c  I’oux-r  Uefonco  Arrangements . "  p.  .' 
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plavs  in  maintaining  functional  relations  with  Malaysia  through  difficult 
political  periods  make  it  useful  enough  to  be  retained  and  even  enhanced. 
While  of  doubtful  significance  in  the  event  of  conflict,  the  FPDA  provides 
enough  advantages  to  merit  its  retention  as  the  new  centurv  approaches. 

Defense  Relationship  With  the  United  States 

Singapore s  strategic  location  is  recognized  b\'  both  the  United  States  and 
Singapore.  The  relationship  between  the  two  nations  is  now  particularly 
germane  to  US  securiW  planners  as  US  forces  in  Singapore  represent  the 
United  States  only  permanent  military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Since  the 
closure  of  Clark  and  Subic  in  the  Philippines,  Singapore  has  become  a  more 
critical  link  it  the  resupply  and  support  of  the  US  Indian  Ocean  base  at  Diego 
Garcia.  That  facility  was  critical  in  the  execution  of  both  the  Desert 
Shield/ Storm  operation  and  recent  relief  efforts  in  East  .\frica.  Potential 
conflicts  involving  Singapore  would  certainly  involve  the  United  States 
diplomatically  and  perhaps  militarily,  to  bring  an  end  to  any  confrontation 
that  might  endanger  .American  lives  and  properW  or  interfere  with  US  forces 
operating  from  Singapore. 

The  U.S.  \avy  exercises  yearly  with  the  RSN  in  the  ’Merlion’  series.  The 
USAF  also  conducts  exercises  with  the  RSAF.  As  noted  prev’iouslv,  many 
RS.AF  F-16  pilots  are  trained  in  the  United  States.  The  vast  majoriW  of 
Singapore's  arms  imports  come  from  the  United  States.  From  1987-1991 
Singapore’s  total  arms  imports  were  valued  at  SUS  1.276  billion.  Of  that  total, 
US$1,031  billion,  or  over  80%  came  from  the  United  States.  This  not  only 
results  in  significant  economic  benefit  for  US  defense  industries,  but  also  has 
armed  Singapore  with  equipment  which  is  interoperable  with  that  of  the 
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United  States.  Writing  of  the  acquisition  of  the  E-2C  Hawkeyes,  one  analx  st 
commented; 

...the  acquisition  of  these  aircraft  would  have  been  partlv  intended  to 
indicate  that  Singctpore  was  a  reliable  friend  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
willing  to  take  up  a  share  of  the  burden  of  regional  defence.”- 

Still  the  Singaporeans  are  not  shv  about  acquiring  technology  from  other 
sources.  When  denied  software  codes  for  a  new  electronic  (EW)  warfare 
‘-\stem  it  had  planned  on  purchasing  from  Litton  Svstems  by  the  United 
States,  the  RSAF  opted  to  bu\'  an  Israeli  manufactured  Elisra  package. 

In  mo\  ing  to  the  strateg^•  of  "places  not  bases"  as  described  b\'  the 
Uommander  of  U.S.  Pacific  forces,  .\dmiral  Charles  R.  Larson,''*  Singapore 
has  become  a  ke\'  "place."  Singapore's  \’ery  forthcoming  approach,  as 
exemplified  in  the  1990  MOU  and  the  Bush-Goh  agreement  in  1992  has 
encouraged  similar,  if  less  extensive  support  agreements  from  neighbors 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Jakarta  and  Kuala  Lumpur  announced  that  US  Navy 
Ships  would  be  permitted  access  to  repair  facilities  at  Suraba\  a  and  Lumut 
respectively. Singapore  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  lobbving  efforts  to  keep 
the  United  States  engaged  militarily  in  the  region  since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  of  1990  and  the  Goh-Bush 
agreement  of  1992  behveen  the  two  nations  provides  for  expanded  access  to 
Naval  facilities  and  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  US  Xavy  vessels  in 
Singapore.  The  MOU  pro\'ides  for  the  stationing  of  the  Xaval  Logistics 

^^^Derek  Da  Cunha.  "Maior  .Xsian  Powers  and  the  Development  of  the  Singaporean  and 
Malavsian  .Armed  F  orces,  "  Contemporaiv  Southeast  Asia,  Vol.  No,  1,  lune  1<^Q1,  p.  o2. 

turns  to  Israel  for  EVV,"  Jaite  s  Defence  Weekly,  October  10,  1^92,  p.  5. 

[’^■‘"Places  Not  Bases. '  FEER,  April  22,  p.  22. 

"lakarta  to  .Allow  Lb  Warships  Use  of  Repair  I'aciiities, "  and  "Lumut  Base  Offered  To  Lb 
as  Depot,  "  .Asfrt/i  Defence  iounuil,  December  10^2,  pp.  112-113. 
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rommand  ((TF-73)  in  Singapore  and  a  small  number  of  permanent  Air 
Force  Personnel  lo  support  aircratt  movements.  While  the  numbers  are 
'^mall,  the  precedent  ot  \  isible  support  tor  the  Lnited  States  militar\'  is 
significant. 

Dr.  Yeo,  described  the  context  and  intent  ot  the  agreement: 

Over  the  past  decades,  the  presence  of  the  L'S  mililar\’  has  contributed 
to  regional  peace  and  stabilih .  The  .ASEAN  countries  have  built  upon  this 
regional  stabilitv,  resulting  in  signifiemt  economic  progress.  A  US 
withdrawal  from  the  region  will  leave  a  \acuum.  Regional  powers,  such 
as  China,  Japan  and  India  will  move  to  fill  this  vacuum  and  jockey  for 
influence  or  dominance.  Fhis  makes  for  a  more  unstable  and  contentious 
region,  diminishing  investment  potential  lo  global  multinationals. 
Economic  progress  is  ASE.A.N  will  be  affected...  Such  an  agreement  [the 
MOU]  was  made  based  on  the  longsUmding  policy  of  access  to  Singapore 
Facilities  tor  friendlv  countries  like  the  US  which  contribute  towards  the 
securitv  ot  the  region. 

Singapore,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  regional  country  views  with 
extreme  discomfort  any  indication  of  US  military  disengagement  in 
Southeast  .Asia.  .\  further  sampling  of  recent  official  statements  is  revealing. 
From  a  ministry  of  Defence  Publication,  in  -rhich  an  entire  page,  :ieparateh/ 
titled,  "US  presence  in  the  region"  is  included; 

Singapore  believes  the  presence  of  benign  friendly  powers  '^uch  as  the 
United  States  has  been  important  to  the  region.  That  is  why  we  have 
expressed  our  support  for  US  presence  in  the  region  and  we  also  provide 
the  US  military  access  to  our  facilities  in  Singapore. 

.A  Februarv  1993  interview  bv  Seoul-based  KBS-1  Korean  television  of 
Prime  .Minister  Goh  Chock  Tong: 

We  should  help  the  United  States  carrv  on  its  role  in  the  .\sia-Pacific 
region.  We  should  increase  imports  from  the  United  States.  If  we  increase 
buying  from  the  United  States  and  provide  reasons  warranting 
investment,  the  United  States  will  take  an  interest  in  protecting  its 


’  exclusive  interview  with  t;ir.  \eo...,p.f'. 
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markets  in  this  region...  rheretore,  we  ought  to  pro\’ide  the  United  States 
with  a  reason  for  it  to  maintain  its  troops  liere. 

\nd  finalh',  lest  anyone  think  tliat  the  party  line  of  the  ‘successor 

generation'  represents  a  departure  from  "old  guard  '  PAP  thinking,  l.ee  Kuan 

^ew,  purye\  ing  some  "hard  truths  "  in  a  recent  inter\  iew  with  \a\  anda 

Chan  in  the  Asian  Wall  Street  journal: 

If,  over  the  next  10  \  ears,  America  does  not  drive  a  substantial  stake  in 
the  industrialization  and  prosperity  of  Cast  Asia,  including  ASEAX, 
there's  bound  to  be  a  swing  in  public  opinion  on  America,  //  's  not  tlw  !i>h 
Anwnrn  to  nuuntnin  ttic  ^tnhiJitu  oinl  ^,tLinitu  of  the  rooifio  fn  the 
!'enefit  •'f  Jnpiin  ond  the  A^inn  iuitions...\\’e  niitst  keep  our  nuirket^^  open 
for  the  .  \nierh\uib.  If  we  don't  do  that  ive  are  stupid.  The  Americans  lia\e 
opened  tlieir  markets...  and  allowed  us  to  develop.  It  is  in  our  interest  to 
open  our  markets  to  America  and  make  sure  that  the  American 
manufacturing  and  their  service  sector  find  markets  here.  Tlrere  nni^it  be 
eeononiic  benefits  for  the  Anieric.in  (Security)  roIeA''^ 

Military  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 


Strengths 

The  strengths  of  Singapores  defense  establishment  have  their  roots  in 
the  strength  of  the  political  will  of  the  P.AP  government.  This,  coupled  with 
the  buoyant  economic  performance  of  the  economy,  which  is  projected  to 
grow  at  least  6%  yearly  through  1994,^59  gjye  planners  ample 
resources  to  carry  out  their  programs.  The  overwhelming  air  superiorih’  the 
S.AF  possesses  regionally,  particularly  with  its  Hawkeye  early  warning  aircraft, 
would  give  Singapore  the  ability  to  gain  control  of  the  air  rapidly  in  the  case 


'^'Text  of  broadcast  of  Seoul  KBS-1,  1240  GMT,  February  27,  1“Q3.  Published  in  FBIS,  Lust  Asia 
Daily  Rtvort,  March  10,  IQQ.l,  p.  38. 

^  t  ^ 

’  Op.  cit.  in  Uavid  Winterford,  "Chinese  .\aval  Planning  and  Maritime  Interests  in  the  South 
c  hina  sea:  Implications  for  L’.S.  and  Regional  Security  Interests,  "  (.''ccasional  paper,  .\aval 
Postgraduate  school,  June  l‘^03. 

'  Regional  Outlook,  Southeast  Asia  1993-1994. 
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ol  rosiional  contlicl.  As  the  British  learned  in  World  War  II,  control  of  the  air 
can  cjuickh'  translate  to  control  of  the  sea.  The  acquisitions  of  MPA  aircraft, 
MCAA  and  MCM\A  ha\’e  enhanced  Singapore's  seaward  defenses  \  is-a-\  is  its 
regional  neighbors  and  would  make  it  difficult  to  tiuarantine  the  Republic. 

The  defense  relationship  Singapore  has  cultivated  with  the  United  States 
certainh'  represents  a  strong  commitment  to  regional  defense  against  the  rise 
of  potential  hegemons.  The  other  bilateral  relationships  that  Singapore 
maintains,  and,  '-pecificalh'  strengthening  ties  with  Indonesia,  are  particular 
strengths  in  Singapore's  recent  policv  initiatives.  These  bilateral  ties  and  the 
TPDA  assist  in  training  in  peacetime  and  help  minimize  the  chance  of 
regional  conflict.  The  political  weight  Singapore  carries  in  ASE.AX  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  niche  it  is  carving  out  for  itself  in  the  regional  and  global 
economy  also  serve  to  minimize  the  chances  that  a  potential  aggressor  would 
attempt  to  influence  or  change  Singapore’s  political  order  by  force  of  arms. 
The  strong  commitment  of  the  nation  to  develop  an  significant  defense 
industry  is  a  notable  strength.  This  would  enable  Singapore  to  continue  to 
operate  militarily  in  the  face  of  difficult  regional  and  international  political 
circumstances. 

Weaknesses 

There  is,  as  previously  discussed,  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
domineering  rule  of  the  PAP  government.  This  extends  to  defense  policy, 
where  there  has  been  growing  criticism  of  conscription,  as  this  delavs  \  oung 
men  from  entering  the  private  economy.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  end 
of  the  conscription  is  being  considered  nor  should  one  expect  such 
consideration.  .As  the  middle  class  grows,  the  political  capacity  of  the  P.AP  to 


continuallv  sell  the  need  for  the  "tiarrison  slate’  mentality  in  the  absence  of  a 
tangible  threat  will  come  increasingh  into  question.  Singaporeans,  like 
\mericans,  want  their  peace  dividend.  Size  of  the  defense  forces  remains  a 
question  that  SAP  planners  must  deal  \vith.  Parlier  efforts  at  population 
control  were  more  --uccessful  than  anticipated  and  the  shrinking  manpower 
pool  is  a  real  concern.  This  coupled  with  expanding  opportunities  in  the 
pri\ate  sector  and  better  educational  levels,  further  exacerbates  the  problem. 
Ironically,  the  ''Olution  to  shrinking  manpower  pools,  more  reliance  on 
technological  impro\ emenls,  creates  one  problem  as  it  addresses  another. 
The  militar\'  faces  a  ’’brain  drain”  as  it  attempts  to  retain  highly  trained 
officers  and  noncoms.  These  elements,  who  form  the  core  of  a  mainly 
conscript  force,  ha\  e  in  maiw  cases  received  extensive  training  and  ha\  e 
skills  that  are  much  in  demand  in  the  private  sector.  The  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  Xa\y  and  .Air  Force,  which  have  fewer  conscripts 
and  require  more  extensive  technical  skill. 

.As  always,  communal  political  issues  remain.  The  furor  of 
discrimination  with  regard  to  Malays  in  the  S.AF  must  still  be  resolved.  The 
relationship  with  Malaysia  will  continue  to  be  cyclical  and  fraught  with 
potential  dangers,  more  from  mistake  than  design.  The  main  question  for 
Singapore  to  address  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  is  whether  the  internal 
pressure  to  ease  the  requirements  of  the  'rugged  society"  will  push  leadership 
toward  policies  which  will  weaken  the  resolve  so  evident  for  the  past  hvenh  - 
eight  years.  Given  the  record  of  the  P.AP,  such  an  outcome  is  unlikeh'.  Should 
the  P.\P’s  power  erode  to  the  point  where  a  real  opposition  emerges  as  an 
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active  part  ot  Singapore  s  political  life,  however,  such  a  consequence  is  not 
entirely  impossible. 
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VII.  The  National  Interests  of  Singapore  and  the  United  States 
A.  Introduction 

As  0  ne\\  centun  approaches,  one  that  mam'  have  alread\'  labeled  the 
"Pacific  Century, ",  Singapore  and  the  United  States  both  face  the  challenges  of 
a  new  and  uncertain  age.  ^oichi  Funabashi  has  argued  that  the  coming  years 
will  witness  the  " Asianization  of  Asia."  Ilis  assessment  is  that  Asia’s  dynamic 
growth,  emerging  middle  class,  gradual  democratization,  '^elf-help  discipline, 
open  regionalism,  self-confidence  and  healtliN'  optimism  can  all  be  positive 
factors  in  shaping  the  new  world  order.  Funabashi  goes  on  to  stress  that 
Asia  should  not  delude  itself  that  it  can  develop  solely  in  regional  terms  but 
rather  concentrate  on  building  a  truly  interdependent  world,  particularly  an 
Asia- Pacific  communih'  which  includes  the  United  States. 

The  terms  that  Funabashi  describes  certainly  apply  to  Singapore.  Perhaps 
more  than  any  other  Asian  nation,  Singapore  has  an  interest  in  the 
de\’elopment  of  an  .Asia-Pacific  community  which  includes  the  United  States. 
In  much  the  same  xvav,  with  the  robust  development  in  East  and  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  economic  opportunities  there,  Singapore  provides  the  United 
States  with  a  small  but  influential  potential  partner  with  which  to  access 
these  emerging  markets.  With  a  similar  geostrategic  outlook,  Singapore's 
strong  support  for  the  maintenance  of  a  continued  United  States  military 
presence  in  .Asia  offers  many  benefits  for  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
has  much  to  gain  bv  cultivating  cordial  and  productive  relations  in 
Singapore. 

Funabashi,  The  Asianization  ot  .Asia, "  Forei<^ti  Affnirs,  \’ol.  72,  No.  ?, 

November/ December,  p.  84. 
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The  relationship  of  Singapore  and  tlie  United  States  is  perhaps  at  the 
forefront  larger  challenges  faced  b\'  United  States  polic\  - makers  with  regard  to 
the  rising  power  of  Asia.  Fconomicallx'  \  ibrant  Singapore  has  prov  ided  its 
citizens  with  remarkable  >jains  in  their  standard  of  liv  iny.  At  the  same  lime, 
political  openness,  assumed  bv  some  to  be  a  logical  consequence  of  prosperih', 
has  been  resisted.  Still,  (  icero  s  maxim  that  the  goc'>d  of  the  people  is  the  chief 
law  appears  to  be  equally  applicable  to  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  of  Singapore 
and  the  leaders  in  the  United  States.  The  difference,  it  seems,  is  that  in 
Singapore  the  people  are  v  iewed  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  United  States 
they  are  v  iewed  more  indiv  idually.  This  same  contrast  is  true  more  broadlv 
throughout  Asia.  The  question  to  be  answered  as  the  new  century  approaches 
is  whether  these  different  viewpoints,  which,  after  all,  are  directed  toward  a 
similar  goal,  \vill  stand  in  the  wav  of  productive  and  mutually  beneficial 
relationships. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  for  a  nation  to  stand  for  a  particular  set  of 
principles.  Indeed,  a  nation  would  be  lost  without  them.  \Vhen  it  comes  time 
to  measure  accounts,  however,  it  is  how  these  principles  are  applied  and 
whether  they  contribute  to  the  good  of  the  people  that  is  the  true  measure  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  government.  Singapore  and  the  United  States  have 
adopted  very  different  principles  in  organizing  their  societies  but  both  have 
achieved  success  in  'Serving  the  good  of  the  people.  The  principles  upon 
which  a  nation  bases  its  values  and  organizes  it  societv  are  deeply  rooted  in 
the  birth  experiences  which  lead  to  nationhood.  The  principles  of 
individualism,  freedom,  and  minimal  government  influence  in  the  lives  of 
citizens  are  entirely  appropriate  for  a  nation  than  was  born  on  a  vast  and 
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empty  continent.  The  United  States  required  a  tough  breed  of  individualists 
\vho  would  strike  out  on  their  own  to  build  a  nation.  Likewise,  the  principles 
of  tightlv  organized  and  controlled  group  effort,  attention  to  a  strict  set  of 
commonly  held  goals  and  behax'ioral  norms,  and  sacrifice  for  the  common 
good  are  entirely  appropriate  for  a  nation  that  was  born  in  a  small,  restricted, 
heavily  populated  urban  space.  Devoid  of  resources,  ethnically  diverse  and 
vulnerable  to  influence  from  its  sometimes  hostile  neighbors,  Singapore's 
principles  were  a  completeh’  rational  response  to  the  challenges  the\'  face. 

No  system  of  government  is  perfect  and  all  have  their  contradictions. 
Neither  are  successful  gox  ernments  static  entities.  Those  who  remain  so  and 
fail  to  address  the  contradictions  that  they  contain,  do  so  in  violation  of 
Cicero's  maxim  and  eventually  find  their  way  onto  history's  scrapheap.  The 
United  States  faces  the  contradictions  of  an  increasingly  urban  socieh’  where 
the  rights  of  the  individual  are  being  challenged  in  the  name  of  either  the 
common  good  or  the  special  needs  of  one  group  or  another.  There  are  more 
and  more  calls  to  address  the  special  need  of  particularistic  groups,  based  on 
racial,  gender,  and  even  sexual  preference  lines.  In  Singapore,  rising  affluence 
and  better  education  have  resulted  in  challenges  to  the  maxims  of  strict 
government  control  and  the  notion  of  the  rugged  society.  Each  of  these 
nations  finds  its  dominant  cultural  mores  under  challenge.  In  the  United 
States,  which  has  long  prided  itself  on  being  a  melting  pot,  there  are 
increasing  calls  for  multi-culturalism.  In  Singapore,  equally  proud  of  its 
success  as  a  multi-cultural  nation,  the  calls  for  the  definition  of  '^hared 
common  values  sparked  some  critics  to  call  for  a  societx’  that  is  more  of  a 
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melting  pot,  not  divided  along  cultural  linesj''i.  In  each  country  abandoning 
or  modifying  principles  that  have  served  well  in  building  successful  nations 
but  \\  hich  ma\'  no  longer  be  appropriate  as  these  countries  rnox  e  toward  a 
new  century  is  a  painful  and  difficult  process. 

In  both  lations  governments  wrestle  with  problems  that  demand 
'Solutions.  That  the\'  do  so  with  contrasting  sh  ies  does  not  mean  that  the\'  do 
not  share  common  goals  and  interests,  t'ontrasting  does  not  mean 
contradictor\'.  \s  v,uch,  it  is  of  concern  to  explore  those  areas  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  hvo  nations  are  largely  similar  and  those  issues  which  might 
cause  contention  between  the  two.  In  the  areas  ot  economic  policw  and 
defense,  the  views  of  the  United  States  and  Singapore  are  largely  in 
consonance.  In  the  diplomacy  and  politics  there  is  disagreement  and  the 
potential  for  conflict  of  interest. 

B.  Economics 

In  the  area  of  economics  the  United  States  and  Singapore  share  the  most 
common  interests  and  hold  similar  viewpoints  on  most  issues.  Prosperity 
and  participation  in  the  economic  boom  in  .\sia  is  at  the  forefront  of  both  the 
agenda  of  the  United  States  and  Singapore.  The  importance  of  the  United 
States  to  Singapore  is  well  known.  Less  well  knowm,  perhaps,  is  the 
significant  stake  that  the  United  States  has  in  Singapore.  In  1991  17%  of  the 
United  States  two  wav  trade  with  the  .Asia-Pacific  region  was  with  Southeast 
.\sia.  Singapore,  a  nation  of  less  than  three  million  people,  ranked  first 
among  Southeast  .Asian  nations  in  two  way  trade,  claiming  a  remarkable  5.8% 
of  total  United  States  Last  .Asia- Pacific  trade.  Singapore  was  the  top  export 

"Playing  the  Identity  Card,"  FEER,  February®,  1®8®,  p.  35. 
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market  in  Southeast  Asia  tor  the  United  States  and  took  7.3^c  of  all  US 
exports  to  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Approximately  192,000  US  jobs  are 
;.;enerated  bv  exports  to  Singapore."’'"'^ 

The  United  States  Direct  investment  position  (l*^*^!)  in  Singapore  was 
larger  than  that  in  anv  other  Southeast  Asian  nation.’”'  The  United  States  is 
Singapore's  largest  foreign  in\’estor,  accounting  for  39^f  of  Singapore’s  total 
1991  direct  foreign  inx’estment  (DFI)””U  United  States  inx’estment  surged  24^6 
in  to  SSI. 2  billion.’”' The  United  States  is  Singapore's  most  important 
export  market,  absorbing  23®f.  of  Singapore’s  total  exports  in  1991.  '””  This 
aggregate  figure  i'^  somewhat  deceiving,  hovvexer,  as  the  figure  for  non-oil 
exports  is  nearlx'  The  United  States  imports  more  from  Singapore 

than  from  any  other  Southeast  Asian  nation. 

With  such  extensive  economic  ties  between  the  two  nations  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  a  significant  interest  in  the  Singaporean  economy. 
Singapore  has  an  even  more  critical  interest  in  the  health  and  well  being  of 
the  US  economy.  With  a  total  value  of  trade  that  is  approaching  four  times  its 
GDP,  Singapore  can  be  counted  upon  to  support  international  efforts  to 
liberalize  international  trade  and  provide  expanded  access  to  markets  that  are 
presently  difficult  to  open. 

^”^Karen  Hasselman,  "The  .National  Interests  of  the  United  States  m  Southeast  Asia:  Policy 
Changes  for  their  Protection  and  Promotion  since  the  Withdrawal  from  the  Naval  Base  at 
Subic  Bav,  '  Mastei  lesis.  Naval  Postgraduate  School  Monterey  CA.  1993,  p.  57. 

-''^''IbicL  5o. 

Regional  Outlook:  Southeast  Asia.  199A-94.  iSingapore:  Institute  of  Southeast  Asian 
Studies) 

’^“’"Despite  tompetition,  Singapore  Posts  Rise  In  F'oreign  Investments,"  Asian  Wall  StTn't 

lournal,  February  8,  p.  1'^. 

y'^'Ibtd 

'^’^N.  Balakrishnan,  "Greeting  Growth,"  TFER.  1Q03,  p.  47. 

^*'^1  lasselman,  p.  5S, 
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L'nited  Slates  Assistant  Secretarx'  dt  Slate  Winston  l  ord  lold  an 
intcr\'ie\x  er  from  the  Fjr  r,\'ih<ini.-  .-'i  rvi  rc  lhal  President  c  linlonS 

effort'^  lo  rex’ixe  llie  domestic  economx'  in  the  Lnited  Slates  dictated  a  liigh 
prioritx'  for  A'^ia  in  foreit^n  poiicx':  ’  IhereS  no  re;.;ion  in  Ihe  uorld  a--  relexant 
lo  that  (rex'ix  ing  the  domestic  economx'l  as  the  Asia-Pacific  because  it  i^  bx'  far 
llxe  most  dxnamic  rej»ion  ecxmomicallx’  and  iW  j^ol  the  taNle^l  ;-;ro\\ini; 
economies.''  *’  Lnited  States  efforts  to  exentuallx  'Irenglhcn  APIA  lo  become 
a  more  powerful  and  influential  orj;ani/alion  lor  I iberali/ini;  the  Iradini; 
regime  in  the  Asia-Pacific  xxill  rcceixe  '-upport  from  Singapore. 

APECA  It  member  economies  now  acc(.)unl  for  about  of  the  \xorldA 
production  and  about  40^;  of  global  trade  and  will  account  for  more  bx'  the 
x  ear  2000.'"^’  Singapore  can  be  expected  lo  use  its  considerable  influence 
xvithin  ASEAX,  where  there  is  some  resistance,  to  lobby  for  a  more  x  igorous 
and  effectixe  ,\PEC.  Singapore,  with  its  high  percentage  of  trade  w  ith  the 
United  States  has  alreadx'  responded  positixelx'  to  proposals  for  a  possible  link 
up  betxveen  NWFT.A  and  the  still  dexeloping  ASE.W  Tree  Trade  Area 
(.AFT.A).'’^^  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  in  an  article  predicting  .Asia's  future,  foresaw  the 
United  States  opening  \.\FT.\  to  .APEC  members  bx  the  x  ear  2000  and  the 
emergence  of  a  Pacific  Free  Trade  .Area  (P.AF'l.A)  bx’  2008. In  the  ongoing 
disputes  betxveen  Japan  and  the  United  States,  Singapore  has  echoed  '-imilar 
complaints  to  those  which  issue  from  Washington.  In  the  same  article 

’“’^Susumu  .Awanohara  and  N  vana  Chanda,  "Uncommon  Bonds."  FFER,  .\ovemher  18,  p. 
]7. 

''  ^’ibid,  p.l7. 

'■  U'hai  Kim  Wah,  "US  supports  idea  ot  .-Xtta-.X'afta  link,"  Flic  SOatUs  riVncs  Weekly  FAition, 
[ulv71.  loo.X,  p.o. 

''  ^Lee  Kuan  \cu-,  "News  from  a  time-capsule,"  Die  Leonowist.  (Special  tdition,  1?0  hconorrust 
'i  ears,  September,  p.  LI. 
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menlioned  iibcnt,*,  I.ce  predicted  that  pres'-ure  Irom  a  '^tron^er  APl.C  \sould 
e\enluall\  force  the  Japanese  to  drop  its  import  barriers.’ 

With  the  United  States  increasingly  concerned  with  A^ian  trade  i^'^ue--, 
‘Singapore  pro\  ides  Wa'-liington  ith  a  partner  w  hich  lia''  a  powerful  "-lake  in 
arguing  for  market  liberalization  throughout  thi^^  dynamic  region. 
Additionall\',  Singapore^  recent  effort*^  to  expand  its  external  econom\  aUo 
prox'ide  a  powerful  incenti\e  for  common  efforts  to  support  more  formalized 
''tructures  for  protecting  investment  and  minimizing  transaction  costs  in 
emerging  economies  such  as  the  trade  and  investment  framework  proposed 
for  APIZC."' 

C.  Defense 

Singapore's  ituilpolitik  orientation  in  foreign  poliev  and  strong  defense 
posture  is  well  documented.  While  the  efficacy  of  the  "power  \acuum" 
theory  in  Asia  is  still  the  subject  of  debate,  the  Singaporeans  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  beliex  e  that  a  precipitous  w  ithdrawal  of  United  States  military 
forces  in  the  .\sia-Pacific  would  be  destablizing  and  probablv  encourage  the 
expansion  of  regional  militarv  powers  to  fill  the  void.  Singapore  openly 
credits  the  United  States  militarv  for  contributing  to  regional  stabilih'  in  Past 
and  Southeast  Asia  which  enabled  the  takeoff  of  the  economies  there. 
Singapore's  support  for  the  continued  presence  of  United  States  military 
forces  was  welcomed  bv  Washington  and  is  very  helpful  in  enabling  US 
forces  to  continue  operations  in  Southeast  .\‘^ia  and  the  Indian  Ocean  basin. 

.\s  Sheldon  Simon  has  argued,  a  continued  presence  of  US  Forces  in 
Southeast  .\sia,  restrains  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  build-ups  to  protect 

Mbid,  r-  l-t- 

"tSusumu  .Awanohara  and  .\\  ana  Chanda,  p.  t7. 
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-’t'd  Lines  which  tlie  7th  tieol  preseiith  secures.  I  he  continued  presence  ol 
United  States  torces  dampens  the  cvclc  of  arms  build-ups  and  pro\  ide^  \  iable 
protection  tor  regional  sea  and  air  lanes.  At  this  point,  and  e\en  as  haltinj; 
--tep^  are  taken  b\  ASH.W  toward  forming  an  organi/ation  to  ,//s,  ,-/-■,  regional 
''Ccuriti  i'-sues,  defense  ties  to  a  friendly  great  power  are  preferable  to  the 
creation  of  an  indigenocw  ASU.W  defense  pact.  \  lapane^e  militari  role 
commensurate  with  it'^  economic  role  in  Southeast  A-^ia  i^  ''till  unacceptable 
to  the  region.'’"'  Singapore  remains  war\'  of  Japanese  Self-Defense  lorces 
(JSDF)  operating  an\ w  here  other  than  in  the  \  icinih  of  the  lapanese  islands. 
Despite  strong  '-upport  for  the  US  led  coalition  in  the  Ciulf  War,  then  Prime 
Minister  l  ee  was  not  supportive  of  JSDP  forces  being  sent  bevond  home 
waters  in  support  of  the  effort.''''  Mam  .XSE.V.X  members  remain  \  er\  wary 
of  Chinese  intentions. 

.\dmiral  Charles  R.  Larson  has  maintained  that  the  forward  presence  of 
United  States  forces  performs  the  following  functions; 

Forward  presence  underscores  the  vitality  of  existing  U.S.  alliances;  it 
promotes  new  friendships  as  host  nations  obser\  e  the  benefits  of  training 
with  U.S.  personnel  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  confidence;  it 
encourages  and  helps  to  underwrite  the  stable  geopolitical  climate 
necessary  to  promote  economic  growth;  it  assists  not  only  nation-building 
efforts,  but  the  promotion  of  democracy,  by  providing  a  working  example 
of  the  .American  military’s  apolitical  role;  and  it  increases  .America's  as 
well  as  friendly  states'  military  preparedness.  Most  importanth',  forward 
presence  demonstrates  on  a  daily  basis  the  continued  U.S.  commitment  to 
remaining  an  .Asian-Pacific  power.''' 


''  ^Sheldon  Simon,  "U.b.  Interests  In  southeast  Asia,  '  Asmii  Siinw,  \’ol.  XXXI,  \o.  /,  luly 
IQOl  pp.  oo,'Voo4. 

""lapan  s  c.'abinet  Backs  troop  IMan, '  .Wti’  Verk  r/mfs,  October  17,  op.  cit.  in  Simon,  pp. 
00^^-070. 

'•'c.harles  R.  Larson.  '.Xmerican  .Military  Presence  Remains  c  rucial  lor  Asia,  '  Iswii  W'liU 
<fn\i  hHtrnal.  Mav  1«'J3. 
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Singapore  s  offer  of  facilities,  accepted  bv  the  United  States,  pro\  ides 
access  to  an  excellent  location  for  enabling  the  United  State  ‘o  continue  to 
carry  out  its  forward  presence  mission.  The  Pacific  Meet  Basing  studv 
completed  bv  the  Center  for  Xax’al  \nalysis  (CXA)  in  Max'  indicated  tiiat 
Singapore  would  benefit  significantly  from  the  regional  stabilitx'  factor  that 
LS  access  to  its  facilities  uould  offer.’-’*^  Katherine  Webb,  in  a  dissertation  for 
the  RAX'D  (Graduate  School,  rated  facilities  throughout  Fast  and  Southeast 
Asia  for  their  ulilitx  in  'supporting  American  forces  in  the  Asia-Pacific. 
Singapore  possessed  all  necessary  facilities  and  required  no  further 
development  or  expansion  to  immediatelx  host  United  States  naval  forces  for 
ship  repair  and  supply  operations,  l.ikewise,  Singapore’s  abilitv  to  support 
naxal  magazine  operations  and  naxal  air  maintenance  and  training  existed 
and  xvith  further  expansion  provide  an  excellent  alternative  to  the  former 
facilities  at  Subic. 

The  interoperability  of  equipment  possessed  by  Singapore's  armed  forces 
with  those  of  the  United  States  has  alreadx'  been  touched  upon.  .A  recent 
report  indicates  that  the  RS.AF  is  considering  the  acquisition  of  McDonnell 
Douglas  F/.\1S  '-trike  fighters,  which  would  further  enhance  this  facet  of 
bilateral  military  cooperation. In  the  event  of  a  regional  conflict  that 
threatened  common  interests,  such  as  a  potential  aggressor  attempting  to 
close  the  Straits,  Singapore  would  be  a  reliable  partner  in  a  coalition  effort  to 
resist  such  aggres^^ion. 


''Hasselman,  p.  '^8. 

"'-'ibid,  pp.  102-103, 

'''’^"Intellipenco,  "  .fE£R.  October  l-l,  p. 
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Singapore  offers  the  United  States  a  valuable  partner  in  regional  securitv 
affairs  and  an  excellent  location  to  support  its  global  militarx'  -Iralegx .  The 
uorld  view  of  Singapore,  adamantlv  supporting  the  sovereigntx'  of  nations, 
opposing  the  changing  of  recognized  borders  or  government^  bv  force  and 
supporting  peaceful  conditions  that  allow  societies  to  develop  economically 
coincides  with  the  principles  of  the  United  States.  This  consonance  in  world 
view  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  \  iewed  by  Singapore  as  the  most 
Irustworthv  of  the  world's  great  powers  (or  least  distrusted),  in  a  region  it 
believes  will  alwavs  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  great  powers,  augers 
well  for  continued  close  cooperation  in  securilv  efforts.  With  regard  to  the 
issue  of  maintaining  close  militarv  to  military  ties  with  nations  with  different 
viewpoints  on  trade,  human  rights,  and  democracy  .\dmiral  Uarson  indicated 
that  while  military  cooperation  was  not  inimune  from  such  issues,  the  US 
military  did  maintain  a  degree  of  independence: 

I  don't  think  were  totally  immune,  but  1  think  were  somewhat 
independent.  We  have  proved  in  a  lot  of  areas  that  in  spite  of  political 
differences  between  countries,  we've  maintained  strong  military  ties."'^^ 

D.  Politics 

It  is  in  the  political  arena  where  Singapore  and  the  United  States  clearly 
part  company.  Singapore  is  not  about  to  change  its  political  order  to  reflect 
more  a  more  open  and  democratic  sUde  of  government.  This  issue  is  really  at 
the  crux  of  Asian-Western  disputes.  .As  recent  e\  ents  have  shown,  however, 
the  growth  of  a  real  political  opposition  seems  to  be  underwav.  How  the 
government  deals  with  this  phenomenon,  while  of  interest  to  US  policv 

’^^Lee  Kuan  \  ew,  "Mews  from  a  time-capsule,  "  p.l7. 

’^■^""Places,  not  Bases,  "  PEER,  .April  22,  19Q3,  p.  22. 
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planners,  will  take  place  in  the  context  of  Singapore  s  own  parameters  and  as 
has  been  proven  before,  pressure  from  without  will  more  likelv  hinder  than 
promote  such  a  process. 

The  PAP  government  of  Singapore  has  amassed  a  rather  remarkable 
record  of  progress  in  its  twenty-eight  year  tenure  (thirb  -four  years  if  one 
marks  from  before  Singapore's  independence)  and  the  strongly  authoritarian 
rule  has  attained  a  significant  performance  legitimacv.  While  to  outside 
observers  Singapore  appears  a  prosperous  and  successful  modern  society, 
Singapore’s  leaders  continue  to  \  iew  their  hard-earned  success  as  tenuous 
and  fragile.  What  has  been  gained  can  just  as  easilv  be  lost.  X'ulnerable  to  the 
vagaries  of  the  world  economy,  the  shifting  tides  of  regional  politics  and  the 
ever-present  possibilib’  of  internal  racial  difficulties,  the  government's  heavy 
hand  will  continue  to  provide  strong  "guidance"  to  its  society.  The 
government  of  Singapore  continues  to  maintain  strict  controls  on  the  local 
press.  Instances  of  the  regulation  foreign  publications  which  publish  what  the 
government  considers  articles  which  intrude  into  Singapore's  internal  affairs 
and  refuse  to  allow  it  the  right  of  unedited  reply  continue.  There  is  no 
indication  that  Singapore  is  prepared  to  abandon  such  policies.  While  there 
are  those  who  chafe  under  such  restrictions,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
Singapore  in  no  way  restricts  emigration.  .Anyone  who  finds  living  under 
PAP  rule  too  onerous  is  free  to  leave. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew  expressed  his  opinion  on  .Asian  responses  to  calls  for 
democracy  and  human  rights  issuing  from  Washington: 

.Americans  generate  a  lot  of  cynicism....  When  you  are  scrambling  to 
make  a  living,  having  people  preach  to  you  about  the  sanctity  of 
individual  political  rights  or  the  virtues  of  political  pluralism  does  not 
make  sense.  When  .America  preaches  political  freedoms  for  the 
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indi\’idual,  the  danger  of  invasions  of  personal  rights  and  privacx  and  so 
on,  it  does  not  resonate. 

There  also  a  cultural  divide  here.  What  Americans  consider 
important,  the  hallmarks  of  a  good  government  or  a  good  socieh  ,  are  not 
what  Asians  consider  desirable.  [In  America)  \ou  see  drugs,  crime, 
muggings,  infrastructure  allowed  to  go  into  disrepair.  Those  are  not 
indications  of  a  well-run  societv.  Thafs  not  wiiat  people  in  A^-ia  uant. 
They  uant  a  good  government,  which  means  a  government  that  puts 
these  things  right. 

Lee's  remarks  highlight  the  difference  in  ruling  philosoph\  in  Singapore 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  States,  the  [’'hilosoph\‘  of  indi\  idual 
freedom  dictates  (at  least  in  theorv)  minimal  government  inter\’ention  in  the 
lives  of  its  citizens.  The  US  model  relies  upon  the  citizen  to  "[''ul  things 
right,"  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  design  of  what  that  particular  phrase 
means.  In  the  Singaporean  (and  perhaps  more  broadly  the  Asian)  context,  the 
emphasis  is  on  good  government,  uhich,  as  Lee  implies,  is  able  to  formulate 
and  impose  solutions  on  almost  all  societal  problems.  The  legendary  banning 
of  chewing  gum  in  the  island  republic  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  government  will  take  its  efforts. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  is  performance  not  process.  Singapore  has  no 
admiration  for  democracy  as  practiced  in  the  United  States.  Lee  has  argued 
many  times  of  the  dangers  and  poor  portability'  of  democratic  institutions  and 
the  one-man,  one-vote,  two  parh*  system,  "It  didn't  work  in  France,  Germanv, 
Italy,  Canada,  .Australia,  New  Zealand. Indeed,  Lee  endorses  the  view  of 
Goh  Keng  Swee  that  "only  the  United  States'  fund  of  great  wealth,  robust 
strength  and  talent  has  prevented  the  collapse  of  democracv  there.  The 
democratic  process  here  is  seen  as  unwieldy,  inconsistent,  and  slow  to 

Uncle  Sam  bounce  back?,"  U.S.  .VtTrs  iind  World  December  21,  p7S. 

^^■^Minchin,  p.  212. 

'''\">p.  cit.  in  Minchin,  p.  212. 
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respond  to  pressing  needs.  At  the  "^ame  time,  lew  in  the  United  States,  even 
those  who  call  loudlv  upon  the  government  to  provide  solutions  |iir  all  of 
^ocietvA  ills,  would  find  living  in  a  <ociet\'  with  Singapore's  restrictions  on 
indixidual  freedom  much  to  their  liking  nor  would  manv  endorse  it  a^^  a 
model  for  others  to  follow. 

With  manv  interests  in  common  and  much  to  gain  from  a  cordial  and 
friendh'  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Singapore,  two  countries 
with  different  \  isions  of  how  to  organize  and  govern  their  'Societies,  United 
States  policv  planners  would  be  wise  to  heed  the  advice  of  former  Secretarv  of 
Defense  and  Director  t>f  t'entral  Intelligence  lames  Schlesinger: 


Democracv  is  an  organic  growth  It  is  not  easily  made  into  a  transplant. 
In  the  West  it  has  evolved  over  centuries  -  and  has  come  to  embod','  an 
innate  respect  for  civil  liberties.  Our  efforts  at  transplanting  democratic 

forms,  let  alone  the  democratic  spirit,  have  been  mixed  at  best . 

The  point  is  not  that  we  should  cease  to  preach  American  values  or 
that  we  should  fail  to  express  delight  when  other  societies  move  closer  to 
democracv.  The  point  is  that,  even  before  we  examine  the  trade-offs 
regarding  economic  growth  or  ancillary  actions  regarding  foreign  policy  or 
countless  other  matters,  we  must  conclude  that,  at  best,  the  fostering  of 
democracy  is  a  delicate  and  quite  tenuous  guide  to  policy.... 

Traditional  diplomacv  would  suggest  that  we  not  pick  fights,  but  rather 
base  our  “Stance  toward  other  states  on  whether  thev  are  antagonistic  or 
friendly  toward  us  —  and  not  on  their  internal  arrangements.  N’iolation  of 
the  traditional  tenets  of  diplomacy  will  come  only  at  a  cost  to  ourselves. 

D.  Diplomacy 

There  is  substantial  agreement  between  Singapore  and  the  United  States 
on  many  international  issues.  Singapore,  as  a  small  state,  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  application  of  international  law  to  solve 


'’■^^’Schlesinger,  p.  21. 
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disputes  between  nations.'’'"  Singapore  s  Tommy  Koh  has  stated  Singapore  s 
position  succinctly: 

.\s  a  ''inall  countr\’,  our  ‘-ecurib’  interests  are  enhanced  when  the  rule 
of  law  prevails  and  contrariwise,  our  security  interests  are  jeopardized 
when  the  rule  of  might  replaces  the  rule  of  law.'''*' 

there  is,  however,  a  substantial  disagreement  between  Singapore  and 
the  United  States  on  the  application  of  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  to 
force  the  pace  of  change  in  the  internal  politics  of  other  nations  and  to  deal 
with  human  rights  issues.  Recent  United  States  toreign  policy  initiatives 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  an  increasingly  central  organizing  principle  in  the 
post-Cold  War  era. 

This  divergence  in  policy  i"^  exemplified  bv  Singapore’'^  concern  over 
United  States  policy  with  regard  to  China.  Responding  to  an  inquirv  on  what 
he  thought  about  Washington’s  China  policy.  Senior  minister  Tee  remarked: 

Let’s  put  it  tliis  wav.  You  are  treating  the  Russians  with  kid  gloves.  But 
vou  are  treating  China  as  if  it  were  an  aid-dependent  Third  World  country, 
is  that  sensible?  In  .American  politics,  it  is  only  in  a  crisis  like  Somalia  that 
there  is  a  concentration  of  the  minds.  Otherwise,  the  process  just  goes 
meandering  along,  sidetracked  of  whipped  along  at  a  tremendous  pace  by 
the  media.  I’m  not  sure  the  Chinese  understand  the  sometimes  haphazard 
wav  of  making  decisions.*''^ 

Lee  has  urged  US  policv  planners  to  deal  with  the  Chinese  as  they  are 
and  dispense  with  the  use  of  economic  levers  as  diplomatic  tools  to  force 
internal  reforms,  such  as  the  conditionality  of  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN) 
status.  To  Lee  and  the  Singapore  leadership,  this  is  the  height  of  lunacy,  to 
punish  the  Chinese  bv  a  method  which  will  harm  the  United  States  as  much 
or  more  than  it  will  harm  the  Chinese.  Given  the  huge  economic  stakes,  the 


See  Obaid  U1  Haq,  p.  124-125. 
p.  125. 
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abilih"  ot  the  United  States  to  tollow  through  on  such  threats  i>  questionable 
at  best.  Should  the  Chinese  fail  to  acquiesc  to  United  States  demands,  u  hich  i^^ 
by  no  means  unlikeK',  failure  to  follow  through  on  <uch  a  posture  will  do 
damage  to  US  credibilitv. 

This  i<  consistent  with  Singapore's  own  policx'  of  never  linking  trade 
and  diplomacy  when  the  issue  is  the  form  of  go\ernment  that  a  particular 
countr\'  operates.  It  is  also  consistent  with  Singapore'^  own  carefullv  guarded 
'-oxereignh',  ’which  brooks  no  interference  in  its  internal  affairs.  As  I.ee  put  it 
with  regard  to  the  Beijing  goxernment  \is-a-\is  American  pressure  tactics, 
'There  will  be  no  con\  ersion  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  Thex’  w  ant  a  deal. " 
Isolation  of  China  is  \iewed  with  great  misgiving  in  Singapore.  The  course 
advocated  there  is  to  bring  China  into  the  world  communitv  now,  without 
making  demands  on  China's  politicians  that  they  \  iew  as  undermining  their 
control  of  China  and  potentially  disastrous  for  China's  internal  stabilib  .'"'^^^  In 
the  view  of  Singapore's  s  leadership,  as  the  Chinese  integrate  themselves  into 
the  world  economy  and  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  abroad,  in  time  the 
realization  will  come  that  they  are  a  part  of  an  interdependent  world.  While 
such  a  change  may  take  many  years,  this  realization  is  viewed,  in  Singapore, 
as  an  inevitable  result  of  integration  into  the  communitv  of  nations.'’^^ 

In  the  debate  oxer  human  rights,  Singapore  and  the  United  States,  not 
surprisingly,  hold  xery  different  viewpoints.  Yoichi  Funabashi  in  his  article 
the  "Asianization  of  .\sia,  '  commented  that  the  United  Nations  conference 
on  human  rights  in  June  of  1993  made  Singapore's  Foreign  minister  ^Vong 


e  Face,  Make  Deals, "  FEER,  November  18,  loo3. 
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Kan  Sen  (and  others)  'realize  the  extent  of  his  Asianness  for  the  first  time.  **'’ 
A  Deputv  Secretary  in  Singapore's  Ministry  of  Foreign  affairs  outlined  fixe 
key  elements  which  he  bclieyed  represented  the  yiews  of  many  Asians  in  the 
ongoing  debates  on  the  issue  of  human  rights. 

First,  all  discussions  between  .\sians  and  Westerners  on  human  rights 
and  freedom  should  be  based  on  mutual  rc*^ pec t.... Westerners  '^hould  stop 
lecturing  .\sians. 

Second,  the  fundamental  concern  of  Western  human  rights  actix  ists  is 
to  end  the  egregious  abuses  and  improx  e  the  lix  ing  conditions  of  the  4.3 
billion  people  lixing  in  the  deyeloping  world.  Yet  the  post-Cold  War 
western  campaign  to  promote  human  rights  will  barely  make  a  dent  in  the 
lix’es  of  these  people.... 

Economic  dex’elopment  is  the  onlx’  force  that  can  liberate  the  Third 
World.... 

Fhird,  no  one  in  the  West  should  dream  of  ox’erthrowing  existing 
gox’ernments  in  .\sia.  While  sporadic  instances  of  political  crackdowns 
should  be  critisised,  these  gox'ernments  should  not  be  penalized  as  long  as 
their  people's  lixes  are  improxing. 

Fourth,  both  sides  should  work  towards  establishing  minimal  codes  of 
civilised  conduct.. ..both  .Asians  and  Westerners  are  human  beings.  They 
can  agree  on  minimal  standards  of  civilised  conduct  that  both  would  like 
to  live  under. 

Finally,  on  the  difficult  issue  of  press  freedom,  let  me  suggest  that  the 
\Vest  should  not  appoint  itself  the  global  guardian  in  this  field.  Let  each 
societx’  decide  for  itself  xvhether  it  would  help  or  hinder  its  development  if 
it  decides  to  hax  e  a  free  press.^^^ 

Schlesinger  likewise  concludes  that  the  United  States  should  be 
extraordinarily  cautious  in  the  application  of  trade  sanctions  as  an  instrument 
to  underscore  our  disapproval  of  others  who  have  failed  to  lix'e  up  to 
.American  ideals. In  an  era  when  US  economic  policy  is  based  on  a  desire 
to  open  markets  and  foster  a  free  trade  regime,  the  repeated  and  sudden 


^^^Funabashi,  p.  7o. 

■’^^Live  and  Let  Live,  PEER,  lune  17,  1993,  p.  26. 
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inlerierence  w  ilh  the  How  of  trade  is  a  poor  wav  to  foster  such  trade  and  a 
''reater  international  division  of  labor. 

Singapore  certainh'  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  success  stories 
in  .\sian  development.  The  United  States  would  be  well  advised  to  pa\  lieed 
to  the  opinions  that  issue  from  the  island  republic.  ^Vhile  differences  between 
the  two  will  alwavs  be  e\ident  and  disagreements  will  occur,  the 
Singaporeans  do  have  a  unique  \  iewpoint  to  offer  US  polic\'  makers  and  an 
abilifv  to  measure  the  pulse  of  others  in  .Asia.  From  their  position  as  a  largelv 
ethnic  Chinese  nation  in  Southeast  .\sia,  Singapore's  leaders  can  offer  a 
reasoned,  if  '-ometimes  biased,  assessment  on  regional  issues.  \Vell  connected 
.  .  ith  the  rising  giant  in  Fast  .\sia,  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China,  and  with  less 
baggage  in  that  relationship  than  Hong  Kong  and  Taiwan,  the  opinions  of 
Singapore's  leadership  offer  a  valuable  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  .Asian 
giant.  Singapore's  legendary  pragmatism  offers  a  useful  counterpoint  to  the 
United  States'  ideological  stances  on  a  wide  range  of  policy  issues  that  are 
emerging  as,  perhaps,  the  .American  century  fades  and  the  Pacific  Century 
dawns. 

Funabashi  poses  an  important  question  which  applies  to  United  States 
relationships  throughout  .Asia  and  has  particular  relevance  to  the 
relationship  between  Singapore  and  the  United  States  : 

.Asia  will  no  longer  put  up  with  being  treated  simply  as  a  card;  it  will 
now  demand  respect  as  a  pla^'er.  Its  success  stories  are  likeh'  to  inspire  and 
provide  a  voice  for  original,  distinctlv  .Asian  ideas  on  a  host  of  issues: 
human  rights;  the  debate  o\'er  democracy  versus  economic  development; 
the  relationship  of  corporate  enterprises  to  the  state,  individuals  to  socieb', 
and  socieh^  to  the  state;  security  in  the  ne\v  world  order  and  the  region. 
The  question  facing  the  United  States  is  whether  it  will  be  able  to 

’'^'’Ibid,  p.  2?. 
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understand  these  ideas  dispassionately  and  coexist  in  harmom'  with  Asian 
nations.*'^'' 


t 
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